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PREFACE. 


J.N  General  Vallancey's  Irifh  Grammar,  it  is 
ftated,  that  according  to  Neuman,  "  Hebrew  leiters  do  each 
fignify  the  idea  either  of  motion,  fpace,  or  matter.  Hence 
every  Hebrew  word  mull  be  at  once  a  name,  and  a  definition 
of  the  fubjecl: ;  and  all  objects,  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  muft  be  known  as  foon  as  their  flames  are  known, 
and  their  feparate  letters  confidered.  The  proper  names  of 
men  being  borrowed  from  fuch  ideas  as  Adam,  i.  e.  Red 
Earth,  it  is  more  rational  to  fuppofe  our  learned  artceftors 
named  their  letters  from  men  rather  than  trees."* 

United  with  the  features  which  nature  prefents,  hills  are 
the  prominent  objects,  and  from  their  heights,  trees  were 
fometimes  allufively  called  by  their  names.  Thus  Ceide, 
which  may  be  written  Ced,  is  Celtic  for  an  hill ;  and  Ced-ar, 
or  the  great  tree,  took  its  name  from  this  appellative.  The 
word  Ais,  pronounced  Aijh  or  Ajb,  is  alfo  head  or  hill ;  and 
this  is  an  old  Hebrew  name  for  man,  and  a  Britim  name  for 
a  tree :  But  thefe,  which  prove  that  the  features  of  nature 
gave  names  to  men  and  to  trees,  prove  not  that  either  men  or 
trees  gave  denominations. to  thefe  features,  or  to  letters.  On 
the  contrary,  I  ihall  prove,  that  from  the  great  natural  ob- 
jects of  the  earth,  nearly  every  name  was  originally  derived  : 
And  where  a  departure  from  fuch  defcent  is  imagined,  it  is 
generally  to  be  attributed  to  fancy,  and'the  miftake  may  be 
placed  to  our  ignorance  on  this  fubject. 

In  defcribing  nature,  the  fymbols  employed  originally 
pointed  out  the  features  of  its  great  parts,  and  not  its  little 

•  The  Gaelic  alphabet  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  trees,  I 
shall  prove  tbat  it  was  derived  otherwise. 
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accidental  circumftances.  We  muft  therefore  fearch  for  fym- 
bolical  reprefentations  of  thefe  features,  and  not  for  the  trees 
of  Gaelic  or  other  alphabets.  That  the  names  of  men  were 
borrowed  from  fuch  ideas  as  our  author  mentions  cannot  be 
admitted  ;  and  if  mujl  be  particularly  remembered  tbat  words  for 
land,  for  water,  beads  of  land,  beads  of  water,  feas,  Jlreams, 
ptains,  and  for  their  borders,  are  all  that  we  can  expect  in. 
names  for  the  features  of  any  country,  or  the  fymbols  com- 
pofing  their  names. 

The  old  monofyllabic  words  of  the  world  ftill  exifting  in 
languages,  contain  roots,  prefixes,  and  poftfixes :  They  com- 
pofe  a  great  number  of  words  recoverable  in  fenfe ;  and  their 
allufions  will  be  more  eafily  reconciled  when  the  terms  therii- 
felves  are  underftood,  than  they  can  for  the  prefent  be,  from 
6nfkilfulnefs  in  their  fignifications. 

The  reader  of  the  following  pages  will  perceive,  that  thefe 
monofyllables  refer  directly  to  the  ancient  names  of  Afia,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Europe ;  and  he  will  judge,  that  they  muft 
refer  alfo  to  their  oldeft  languages.  That  they  not  only  point 
out  meanings  in  the  words  of  each,  which  originally  de- 
fcribed  nature ;  bvtt' the  imports  of  common  allufions  alfo, 
in  which  they  have  been  otherwife  employed. 

In  eftirnating  monofyllabic  terms,  fome  knowledge  of  their 
fignifications  muft  be  acquired.  From  this  book,  it  is  hoped, 
that  this  information  maybe  gained  5  that  the  old  appella- 
tions for  the  parts  of  nature,  and  for  their  fettlements,  will 
exhibit  words  fufficient  for  comprehending  thefe  terms,  and 
for  ihewing  more  juftly  the  fenfes  of  their  allufions.  In  books 
of  education  we  hafve  often  old  appellations  introduced;  but 
fo  little  are  they  known,  their  parts  fo  little  underflood,  and 
fo  wrongly  are  they  divided  into  fyllables,  that  the  moft  un- 
Ikilful  could  not  more  compleatly  have  fucceeded  in  derang- 
ing their  letters,  feparated  as  they  are,  according  to  our 
eommon  mode  of  partition. 

In  various  inftances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  monofyllabic 
terms  in  names  are  not  only  mifunderftood,  but  that  they  are 
often  wrongly  fpelt  and  pt oaounced,  from  our  not  haying, 
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for  ages,  been  enabled  to  difcriminate,  fo  far  as  to  divide 
compound  terms  into  their  original  words. 

It  will  not  then  be  prefumption  to  affert,  that  we  muft 
comprehend  ancient  appellations  before  we  can  analyfe  them: 
That  we  muft  properly  divide  them  to  understand  their  mo- 
nofyllabic  terms — but  to  divide  them  properly  we  mujl  learn. 
The  ufual  order  of  chance,  muft  be  laid  afide.  We  muRfpht 
no  old  monofyllabic  words,  nor  form  any  from  parts  of  an- 
cient terms  without  fufficient  reafons. 

To  analyfe  old  words,  obferve  .that  initial  confonants, 
form,  from  their  founds,  prefixed  words.  B,  C,  D,  G,  P,  T, 
and  V  have  each  ee  or  e  ANNEXED  in  their  pronunciation : 
Thus  B  is  pronounced  Bee,  C  is  Cee,  D  is  Dee,  &c.  Again 
F,  L,  M,  N,  R,  and  5,  have  E  PREFIXED— thus  Fis  Ef,  L 
is  El,  M  is  Em,  &c. 

Roots  are  generally  two  letters,  the  firfta  vowel,  the  fecond 
a  confonant — fometimes  the  two  firft  are  vowels,  and  the 
third  is  a  confonant.  Prefixed  conjonants  in  fyllables  are  ge- 
nerally words.  Pojlfixes  are  often  augments  or  diminutives.* 
Where,  two  or  more  monofyllabic  terms  compofe  the  name  it 
is  fometimes  difficult  to  difcover  whether  the  ending  be  a 
fubftantive  or  an  adjective ;  and  nothing  but  a  comparifon 
of  the  features  of  nature,  with  the  idea  reprefented  by  the 
compound  term,  will  decide  this,  and  the  real  import.  In 
moft  cafes,  however,  we  had  luckily  fynonymous  names, 
given  when  thefe  names  were  underftood ;  and  thefe  muft  all 
be  confidered,  to  find  their  agreement  and  their  fenfes. 

Betides  the  fpellings  given  to  the  founds  of  thefe  letters, 
we  have  in  old  alphabets  peculiar  names  attributed  to  them, 
flowing  from  words  which  reprefented  hieroglyphics. 

Into  this  preface  I  (hall  introduce  a  few  of  the  fancies  of 
authors  concerning  letters,  and  fhall  endeavour  to  give  their 
original  fignifications  more  perfectly  than  in  Efiay  6th,  and 
ftill  more  ufefully  than  they  have  hitherto  been  delivered. 

A. 

Written  formerly,  according  to  fome  authors,  A  and  >,  is 
called  by  Gaelic  writers  Ailm  (Ailim)  an  elm,  zfr  tree,  or  a 
*  la  Wiseman's  EugHsb  Grammar,  1704,  o*r  diminutives  are  inserted. 
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palm  tree.  It  Is  called  in  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  Alp  of 
Alepb ;  in  the  Perfic  and  Arabic,  Elif;  and  in  the  Coptic  and 
Greek  Alpha. 

Akpb  is  ftated  by  Ecllarmine  to  mean  a  chief,  or  a  prince. 
'By  Scaliger  it  is  confide'red  as  the  firft  found  which  children 
utter.  By  Caninus  it  is  faid  to  imply  an  ox,  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
to  fhew  the  truth  of  this,  has  fixed  horns  to  Ahpb. 

But  Ah-pb,  Written  in  Hebrew  Alp,  implied  primarily  an 
head,  (the  Alpes  mean  heads,  as  I  have  {hewn  in  this  work). 
Alp,  as  an  head,  meant  alfojfr/?.  The  letter  A,  in  the  Gaelic, 
means  Tikewife  bead  orfrjl,  hill,  promontory,  &c.  As  im- 
plying bead,  it  may  be  one  of  water  or  of  land ;  and  the  head 
of  water  may  be  a  ftream,  or  it  may  be  a  fea  head.  Aa  or  A 
water,  is  a  river  in  Germany,  whole  old  name  was  Alpba. 
A  an  headland  (A)  is  pronounced  An  :  It  change's  to  Av,  Af, 
Ef,  Epb,  Ev,  and  Em,  in  a  variety  of  old  names. — Av,  the 
fea,  changes  to  Au,  Al,  Ail,  and  El.  Hence  Alepb,  Elif,  or 
Ailim,  may  mean  a  fea  head,  or  ftreara.  And  as  Ef,  F,  or 
J'b  are  the  fame  in  pronunciation  :  and  A  or  Aa  means  the 
lame  as  la  (by  page  xliii)  region — Alpba,  which  was  the  old 
name  of  the  river  An,  may  imply  the  fea  head  region. — Great 
Itreams,  connected  directly  with  the  fea,  are  often  called  fea 
heads,  or  little  feas. — Thus  the  Niel,  or  Nile,  from  Ni,  the 
the  fea;,  and  El,  an  head,  or  El  a  diminutive,  means  the  fea 
head,  or  the  little  fea.  Alpba  then  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  forae  bead-land,  or  from  fomcfca  bead,  like  the  Niie. 

ABEL. 

Abel,  as  a  common  word,  is  rendered  in  our  expofitions  of 
the  fcriptures,  'vanity,  breath,  and  vapour.  As  the  name  of 
a  city,  it  is  rendered  mourning ;  but  Pagninus  judged  that  it 
referred  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  without  analyfing  it, 
he  called  it  a  valley,  or  a  plain. 

The  world  was  named  from  a  juft  difcrimination  of"  its  fea- 
tures. Words  for  the  wants,  for  the  neceflaries,  and  for  the 
conveniences  of  man,  explained  a  few  only  of  the  imports  for 
the  appearance*  of  nature ;  and  tbe  proper  names  which  were 
originally  applied  to  hiljs,  to  vallies,  to  feas,  to  rivers,  to 
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plains,  and  to  their  borders,  were  long  fince  loft  to-  mankind 
iu  their  Significations. 

But  thefe  proper  names,  as  mere  appellatives,  could  not, 
from  their  conftant  ufe,  be  forgotten  ;  and  fome  of  them  were 
in  time  held  facred,  and  even  worfhipped  by  the  ancients  as 
gods. 

Emerged  from  the  idolatry,  tho'  not  from  the  ignorance  in 
names,  of  former  times,  we  now  unwifely  account  that  terri- 
tories were  generally  named  from  men  ;  but  from  neither  gods 
nor  men,  can  we  rationally  derive  few  of  our  appellations. 

Abel  may  come  from  A,  ao  hill,  pronounced  An,  and 
changed  to  Av  and  Ab,  as  in  the  Aba,  a  mountain;  El  may- 
be a  diminutive,  and  Abel  may  imply  the  little  bead  or  little 
bill* 

Or  Abel  may  be  derived  from  A-v  or  Ab,  the  fea  or  water, 
and  El  a  diminutive,  or  El  an  head. 

Or  El  in  either  of  the  above  cafes  may  be  a  change  of  Err 
or  Er,  border,  to  El. — Hence  Aid  may  imply  according  to 
the  original  root,  added  to  the  import  of  the  poftfix. 

"  The  Irifh  word  Ur,  fays  an  ingenious  Celtic  writer,  fig- 
nifies  a  covering  over,  afpreading  upon.  Hence  it  is  transferred 
by  them  to  a  variety  of  objects,  and  in  which  this  image  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  as  mould,  earth,  fire,  water,  verdure,  heath, 
evil,  flaughter,  &c."  But  in  the  features  of  nature  we  ought 
to  ihew  from  what  roots,  words  particularly  flow. —  Ur  then 
may  be  derived  from  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  changed  to 
4r  and  Ur :  or  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au,  Ar,  or  Ur  - 
or  from  Or,  border,  changed  to  Ur. — Water  and  land  being 
the  component  parts  of  the  globe,  and  their  names  from  dif- 
fering roots  running  into  the  fame  words,  become  in  fome 
cafes  not  diftinguifhable  from  one  another.  Streams  too  com- 
ing from  hills,  are  fometimes  called  from  their  heads  :  And 
hills  retting  on  the  fides  of  ftrearns  may  be  named  from  their 
water. 

•  AUGMENTS  are  formed  by  consonants  with  BROAD  vowels ;  finis  On 
is  an  augment  iu  the  Gaelic  and  Spanish  :  Oil  or  Ol,  in  the  Gaelic  and 
other  languages,  is  also  an  augment.  DIMINUTIVES  areformed  with 
the  same  consonants  with  SMAI.I,  vowela ;  thus  En  z  ml  In,  or  El  or  It, 
are  diminutives.  At&ad  Ot  are  augments ;  Et  and  It  are  diminii' 
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Words  for  fea,  for  water,  for  itream,  for  valley,  for  plain, 
for  hill,  and  for  their  borders,  changing  fo  as  to  become  the 
fame  in  various  initances,  it  would  be  matter  of  furprife  that 
we  mould  precifely  find  the  import  of  every  letter.* — The 
figure  of  the  Coptic  A  is  fomething  like  our  italic  A>  were  it 
written  from  right  to  left. 

Mankind  will  fcarcely  fuppc-fe  that  fo  much  ignorance  has 
been  advanced,  fo  much  erroneous  judgment  been  pafied,  and 
fo  little  juft  difcrimination  been  employed,  as  in  our  com- 
ments on  the  names  of  the /Qcred  fcripturcs.-~ On  thefe  our 
•zvifdom  hath  truly  been  "  a  want  of  under/landing"  Provi- 
dence who  beft  knoweth  what  is  neceflary  to  man,  "hath  in 
this  inftance  fhewn  us,  of  haw  little  we  can  really  boaft  !  At 
the  fame  time  it  hath  difcovered  to  us,  into  how  many  errors 
We  have  fallen,  through  the  negleft  of  applying  that  reafon 
•with  which  we  were  originally  endowed. 

Few  are  the  men  who  bring  any  new  things  to  our  thoughts. 
We  are,  I  fear,  oftener  the  propagators  of  error,  than  the  ef- 
tablifhers  of  truth  :  And  frequently  are  we  the  unfldlful  ex- 
pounders of  the  mythology,  of  the  hiftory,  and  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  world. 

Of  the  compound  names  relating  to  thefe,  no  one  as  yet 
Vinderftands  even  their  divilions  into  monofyllables ;  nor  com- 
prehends the  component  parts  which  they  designate. 

AMON,  or  AMMON. 

You  have  been  taught,  reader,  the  founds  only  of  letters. 
I  fhall  herein  fhew  you  forne  of  their  original  ufes  in  names ; 
and  will  proceed  with  analyfing  the  names  themfelves.  In  a 
jirjl  attempt  for  the  laft  t\vo  or  three  thoufand  years,  we  muft 
expect  difficult  roads  to  encounter — our  ways  are  not  paved, 
and  many  are  the  intricate  paths  which  lead  aftray — but  we 
tjnuft  not  abandon  our  journey  to  places  fearched  for.  One 
of  thefe  found,  leads  to  another,  where  more  information  as- 
$fls  us  in  our  paffage.  At  every  habitation  we  get  fome  in- 

•  Names  when  compared  with  places,  or  features  which  they  repre- 
sent, are  easily  explained  ;  but  when  situations  and  features  are  un- 
known, some  difficulty  obtains. 
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telligeace  of  our  vrrong  fteps,  and  find  where  we  parted  from 
our  true  road.  As  we  advance  our  travel  is  regulated.  The 
hills,  the  vallies,  the  water,  the  plains,  and  their  borders, 
become  familiar,  tell  us  their  names,  and  direct  us  more  cor- 
rectly. A  few  bulls  now  and  then  beftt  us ;  and  we  find 
mankind  dreaming  of  their  giving  a  variety  of  names  to  the 
univerfe.  That  their  lands  are  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars — 
that  thro'  love  their  diftri&s  were  named  from  the  gods ;  and 
thro' fear  that  they  took  epithets  from  the  devils. — Thus  ig- 
norance finds  many  allufions,  tells  many  plaufible  tales,  many 
ftrange  ftories,  and  gives  more  filly  relations  than  even  ima- 
gination would  conceive. 

"  Amman,  or  Hammon,  or  ~H.am.aun,  or  Jupiter  Amman"  fays 
an  author,  the  celebrated  god  of  the  ^Egyptians,  was  probably 
a  deification  of  Ham,  whofe  pofterity  peopled  Africa,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  Mifraim,  the  founder  of  the  ./Egyptian 
polity  and  power." 

Thefe  terms  are  explained  hereafter,  and  we  leave  gods, 
demi-gods,  and  heroes,  to  the  mythplogift,  who  draws  from 
ancient  records  abundant  proofs  of  thefe  and  other  perfonages 
having  been  fuppofed  fponfors  to  names  of  the  material  world, 
as  well  as  to  a  variety  of  names  in  the  world  of  fancy. — An- 
cient appellations  were  given  the  world  before  the  ignorance 
of  idolatry  took  place ;  and  the  import  of  thefe  only  do  I  wifh 
to  refcue  from  oblivion. 

ARARAT  and  CAUCASUS. 

Ararat  is  faid  to  mean  "  tie  curfe  of  trembling"  but  the 
curfi  of  trembling  reprefents  not  our  idea  of  Ararat.  Ararat, 
if  not  a  ridge  of  hills,  is  a  mountain  with  two  heads.  A  or 
An,  varied  to  Ar,  therefore  an  head,  is  repeated  in  defcrip/P 
tion  :  and  At,  an  augment,  is  poftfixed.  Ararat  then  means 
the  great  hills  or  heads. 

In  like  manner  Cau  is  hill,  and  Cas  is  the  fame,  and  Cau- 
cafus,  as  Us  is  territory,  means  the  hill's  territory. 
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ARMENIA 

Is  fuid  to  be  derived  "from  Aram,  tie  father  of  the  Syrians; 
or  from  Harminni,  the  mountain  of  the  Minians." 

But  in  this  country  Ijes  the  head  of  the  Frat.  Ar  then 
comes  from  A,v,  water,  changed  to  Au  and  Ar.  Men  from 
En,  land,  with  M as  a  prefix,  which  means  head;  and  la, 
territory.  And  Armenia  implies  tbe  water  bead  land  territory.* 
The  land  then  in  queftion  was  named  from  its  natural  fitua- 
tion;  and  without  con  fidering  "Aram  tbe  fatber  of  tbe  Sy- 
rians" or  tbe  Mountain  Harminni  of  tbe  Minians,"  (which  in 
etymology  founds  fomething  like  Join  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  in 
law),  we  have  ihortly  fhewn  that  this  country  received  its 
name  from  lying  on  the  banks  of  th,e  upper  part  of  the  Eu.- 
phrates. 

ARAB. 

In  eftimating  the  defcent  of  names,  we  find  men  always 
applying  allufions  or  fimilitudes :  The  further  they  recede 
from  nature,  the  nearer  they  proceed  to  the  vaniftiing  point 
of  its  light.  In  fpeaking  of  the  name  Arab,  they  enquire  not 
for  his  country ;  nor,  by  what  marks  it  is  known  :  They  have 
been  accuftomed  to  aenigmas,  and  confider  our  names  as  their 
riddles.  If  we  aik,  what  is  an  Arab  ?  We  are  told  that  it  is 
"  one  wbo  lies  fnares" — that  it  fignifies  "  one  wbo  multiplies"— 
that  it  implies  "  locujls" — and  that  it  denotes  "  a  window" 

Now  an  Arab  is  a  man  of  Arabia,  and  Arabia  muft  be,  ac- 
cording to  thefe  expofitors,  tbe  land  of  fnares,  tbe  country  of 
'  -multiplication,  tbe  region  of  locujls,  and  tbe  territory  of  windows. 
— Hiftory  furnifhes  as  with  proofs  that  men  always  laid 
fnares,  and  that  they  always  multiplied  j  and  from  thefe  parts 
of  the  explanation  it  fliould  feem  that  we  are  all  ARABS. — 
But  hiftory  hath  never  fhewn  us  that  there  was  a  region  oflo- 
eujls,  nor  a.  territory  of  windows;  nor  that  this  region  of  k>- 
cufts,  and  territory  of  windows,  was  Arabia,  the  country  of 
the  Ar abs. 

*  It  will  sometimes  appear  that  the  endings  in  la  and  its  variations, 
are  as  above  redundant.  The  men  who  often  added  these  endings, 
V  iiew  not  tbe  imports  of  the  names. 
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I  have  rendered  the  word  Arabia,  the  border  fea  territory  ; 
but  as  Ar  may  alfo  mean  the  fea,  and  Ab,  head,  Arabia  may 
otherwife  mean  the  fea  head  territory,  and  Perfia  the  fame. 
We  find  too  that  this  territory  is  called  ^Ethiopia  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  which  means  the  little  fea  head  territory. 

Many  are  the  old  names  of  towns  which  range  under  this 
letter.  I  have  fele&ed  a  few,  and  have  examined  the  given 
imports  of  a  variety  of  others.  In  Hebrew  it  is  fuppofed  that 
every  word  is  explained  by  its  root,  prefix,  and  poftjix — but 
this  is  only  afferted — no  Hebrew  names  have  been  rightly  ex- 
plained, I  will  therefore  continue  this  expofition  under  other 
letters,  in  order  to  promote  more  rational  comments  on  the 
facred  fcriptures. 

Under  the  article  Eve,  fee  Adam.. 

B 

B,  Be,  or  Bee  is  explained  in  the  following  pages.  In 
names  it  may  mean  head,  hill,  hill  ridge,  &c.  Be-ta,  as  To. 
(a  change  of  TV)  is  land,  the  hill  ridge  or  hill  territory.  But 
B  is  called  Bircb  by  Gaelic  writers,  from  this  tree  being  named 
Betb  in  their  language.  Mr.  Baxter  terms  the  Hebrew  Beth 
"  Litera  Balans  or  Ovina,"  and  fays  that  "  its  found  was 
learnt  from  the  iheep."  I  have  fhewn  in  the  article  Italy, 
that  It  and  lib  may  mean  ridge,  and  B-it,  B-itb,  or  B-etb  may 
be  hill  ridge  :  And  if  the  letter  be  placed  as  anciently  fome 
writers  aflert,  £fl  ,  it  might  not  only  have  reprefented  an  head, 
hill,  or  houfe,  but  heads,  hills,  houfes,  town,  &c.  Hence 
we  have  Betblebem  and  numerous  names  derived  partly  from 
this  letter.  To  this  I  (hall  flate,  that  Ad  is  water,  and  Bad, 
in  the  Gaelic,  is  a  fpring  or  water  head;  and  in  this,  and  a 
great  variety  of  inftances,  B  implies  head. 

I  with  not  by  this  eifay  on  letters  to  be  fuppofed  as  pro- 
claiming wonders,  for  it  will  be  perceived,  that  they  are  fitted 
to  form  words  either  for  hills  or  dales  j  for  fea,  water,  or 
{tream,  and  for  their  borders— 4hat  for  differing  imports,  we 
have  mod  times  different  afTemblages  of  thtfe  letters  em- 
ployed ;  and  where  they  are  alike,  they  muft  be  compared 
wrth  their  fubjeds,  to  which  they  feparately  refer,  in  order 
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to  diftinguifh  the  fenfe  intended.  To  fhew  tie  ufe  of  letters, 
however,  informing  proper  names,  will  require  much  invejligation, 
to  which  we  have  hitherto  never  attended. 

BELUS. 

In  Judea,  a  little  river  was  named  Belus,  from  El,  a  lake, 
B,  head,  and  Us,  region. — Pliny,  in  book  36,  chap.  26,  fays, 
that  it  rifes  from  a  lake,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  a  few  miles 
from  it.  It  is  fa  id  to  imply,  "  Ancient,  to  grow  old,  to  pcrijh, 
and  to  mean  nothing"  I  hope,  reader,  that  you  will  not  fay 
that  it  means  lefs. 

From  A<v,  the  fea  or  water,  varied  to  An,  Al,  and  we  find 
that  El  may  mean  the  fea  or  water,  and  it  often  alfo  means  a 
lake ;  but  if  El  come  from  A  or  Au,  an  hill,  changed  to  Al 
and  El,  then  Bel  will  mean  the  hill,  hill  ridge,  or  the  high 
place.  People  of  the  eaft  delighted  to  live  upon  hills. — They 
adored  them,  and  worfhipped  gods  named  from  them ;  and 
hence  Bel  became  a  name  for  a  god. 

The  word  Err,  or  Er,  border,  changes  alfo  to  El  in  various 
names,  in  which  cafe  Bel  implies  the  head  or  ridge  border. 

BROOK. 

"  The  Hebrew  word  Nacbal  (Nbl)  lignifies  a  valley." 
And  authors  lament  that  it  ihould  be  ufed  for  a  brook  alfo. 
They  fay  too  that  there  is  no  diftindion  made  between  a 
brook  and  a  river  by  this  word  in  the  fcriptures.  As  I  know 
not  Hebrew,  I  cannot  with  certainty  oppofe  their  aflertions 
in  that  language ;  but  I  fhall  prove  them  not  to  be  well- 
founded  in  the  language  of  common  fenfe.  I  muft  then  ftate 
that  Nacbal  means  a  river,  and  not  a  fmall  ftream  j  but  Nbl 
may  have  other  vowels  fuppjied,  and  then,  inftead  of  a  river, 
or  great  running  water,  it  may  imply  a  little  water,  or  a 
little  ftream. 

Brook  has  for  its  root  Oicbe,  Ock,  or  Ok,  water;  with  R 
prefixed,  it  will  mean,  by  effay  6th,  the  flowing  or  running 
water,  or  the  ftream  :  And  with  B,  which  means  bead  or  bill, 
it  will  mean  the  head  or  hill  ftream.  Brook  then  is  a  name 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  ftream,  large  or  fmall,  running 
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from  fome  head.* — But  Nbl,  with  the  vowels  fupplied,  al- 
ways fbews  of  what  fize  the  ftream  is.  Nacbal,  from  Nacbt 
the  water,  Al,  deep  or  great,  means  a  great  water,  a  water 
valley,  or  a  bottom  ;  but  with  thefe  vowels  it  never  means  a 
fmall  ftream ;  and  hence  Nacbal  may  be  applied  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nile,  &c.  It  may  alfo  be  applicably  ufed  with 
the  word  Torrent,  as  this  is  generally  confidered  a  high  water. 
Great  difficulties  appear  in  words  before  they  are  analyzed} 
and  greater  muft  have  obtained  where  the  mode  of  analyza. 
tion  was  never  underftood. 

BABEL,  BABYLON.— See  Letter  N. 

In  the  letter  B.  I  find  no  explanation  of  Hebrew  names 
correct.  The  fcriptures  give  us  fimply  appellations.  Com- 
mentators, abfurd  fignifications,  and  allufions,  which  often 
ritiate  the  fenfe  of  the  words  in  connexion. 

In  eflay  6th,  and  in  the  following  account  of  the  import  of 
letters,  1  fhall  (hew  their  ufes.  If  I  do  not  every  where  ex- 
plain  myfelf,  the  reader  will  refer  to  other  pages  for  further 
information :  And  I  muft  here  inform  him,  that  I  advance 
nothing  without  a  proof  fomewhere  in  this  book.  At  my 
leifure  I  (hall  bring  all  my  proofs  into  an  alphabetical  form 
for  a  vocabulary,  which  will  be  delivered  gratis. — But  time 
may  flop  my  hand.  I  have,  however,  proceeded  fome  way 
in  the  tall;,  and  hope  to  compleat  it. 

G  and  C. 

G  in  old  alphabets  comes  next,  and  is  called  by  Celtic  wri- 
ers,  Gort,  the  ivy  tree,  and  fometimes  Gatb,  a  fpear.  But 
Gort,  or  Gart,  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  an  head.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
called  Gimel,  quail  fay  authors,  a  camel,  which  we  may  with 
as  much  re£titude  render  bull.  In  the  Coptic  and  Greek  it 
is  named  Gamma.  In  the  Syriac  Gamla,  or  Gamela. 

In  page  20,  I  have  fliewn  that  Cam  may  be  derived  from 
Amb  or  Av,  changed  to  Am,  as  in  the  Amu  or  Amus,  a  lako 
of  Tartary,  or  in  the  Amoa,  now  the  Oxus. — Am  may  meaq 

•  I  mean  not  hereto  say,  that  two  word*  are  often  necessary  or  pro- 
per for  one  stream. 
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water,  or  the  fea.  England  has  many  ftreams  named  Cam, 
Camel,  &c.:  Ruilia  has  one  named  Gam.*  Can  is  lake,  that 
is  a  luatcr  bead.  In  Brigantia  it  is  Gan.  G  and  C  were  the 
fame  letter  in  old  names.  They  imply  head,  bottom,  inclo- 
fure,  &c.  by  effay  6th.  With  Am,  border  or  head,  either 
Cam  or  Gam,  by  page  20,  may  alfo  mean  a  valley,  a  bottom, 
a  hill,  or  a  ridge.  We  ihall  further  flate,  that  Rian  means 
little  fea,  and  Grian,  from  the  fame  Celtic  language,  is  little 
fea  BOTTOM,  little  fea  HOLLOW,  or  little  fea  LAND.  G  will 
therefore  mean  a  bottom,  bollovj,  or  land. 

Ava  is  alfo  a  name  of  a  river,  little  fea,  or  fea  lead,  from 
Av,  the  fea,  and  A  a  contraction  of  An,  a  diminutive ;  or  of 
A,  importing  head ;  and  this  word  may  be  changed  to  Ama, 
and  mean  little  fea.  In  Gimel  and  Gamma,  Gim  is  changed  to 
Gam  ;  and  El  is  alfo  a  diminutive,  as  it  is  in  Game/a.  Jn 
Gamma  the  Mis  doubled,  and  with  the  following  A  forms  a 
diminutive  noun.  In  like  manner  Mul,  from  Av,  Au,  At, 
and  Ul,  means  water,  and  with  M,  as  head,  &c.  Mul  may 
imply  the  head  water;  and  Mulla,  its  diminutive,  the  little 
head  water,  wherein  L  is  doubled. — Further  the  word  Ban, 
from  An,  water,  and  B,  head,  means  the  head  water ;  and 
Banna,  the  little  headwater;  in  which  N is  doubled.  And 
this  doubling  of  the  laft  cpnfonant  often  happens  in  fuch 
nouns,  not  only  in  names  of  places,  but  in  names  of  man- 
kind :  Thus  from  John  we  form  the  diminutive  Johnny. 

In  Gamma  then,  a  diminutive  noun,  the  M  is  doubled. 
Ama,  alfo  the  little  fea,  or  fea  head,  may  be  written  Amma, 
and  imply  the  fame ,  and  with  G  prefixed,  Gamma  will  mean 
the  little  fea  HEAD  or  BOTTOM,  little  fea  HOLLOW,  or  little  fea 
i AND,  and  the  fame  as  Grian :  And  this  word  or  letter  will 
anfvver  to  tbc  river,  to  the  valley,  or  to  the  land  of  the  Nile;  or 
to  any  like  ftream  or  land. 

C 

Implies  Coll,  which  in  the  Gaelic  like  G  means  lead,  end, 
follow,  &c.;  but  it  is  ufually  explained  by  COLL,  ibe  bazcl 
free.     In  Hebrew,  Curr  is  a  fountain,  in  which,   from  Av, 
*  From  what  follows,  Can*  or  Gam  may  mean  as  a  sea  head,  o  $03. 
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varied  to  Au  and  Ur — Urr  may  imply  water,  and  C  head  or 
hollow.  The  Capb  or  Kopb,  of  the  Hebrew,  is  nearly  allied 
to  this  letter.  Capb  is,  however,  by  Caninus,  called  a  palm, 
and  Kopb  an  ape  or  a  monkey.  Mr.  Sbarpe  fays,  that  the  de- 
fcending  ftroke  of  the  letter  is  its  tail. — But  Capb  and  Kopb 
may  mean  water  head,  as  I  have  iliewn  in  the  word  Copte. 
The  Copti  living  at  the  water  head  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas,  took  their  names  from  the  lands  lying  on  thefe  feas, 
and  their  heads.  Thefe  letters  alfo  feem  to  denote  thefe 
heads  in  their  Coptic  figures. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  on  the  Greek  language,  fays,  that  "  the  Coptic 
letters  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Greek ;  but  as  the  names 
are  not  ^Egyptian,  and  no  infcription  has  been  difcovered 
confifting  of  any  of  thefe  alphabetical  characters,  till  after  the 
Greeks  were  in  poffeflion  of  ./Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemys,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  fancy  or  conjecture  to  imagine  that  the 
./Egyptians  were  the  authors  of  them." 

But  Monf.  Delia  Valle,  ftates,  "  that  the  Greeks,  when  they 
cxprefs  numbers  by  letters,  for  No.  6,  ufe  the  letter  So, 
which  they  fuppofe  not  to  be  a  fingle  letter,  but  a  compound 
character  of  Sigma-Tau ;  but  they  give  no  reafon  for  their 
opinion.  By  the  Coptic  alphabet  it  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  6th  letter,  tho'  it  be  wanting  in  the  Greek.  The 
Coptt,  he  fays,  pronounce  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
but  after  the  ancient  manner.  He  further  ftates,  that  he 
found  fome  Coptic  letters  on  a  Mummy  among  the  Hiero- 
glyphicks,  which  fliews  that  they  were  in  ufe  before  that  way 
of  writing  was  loft." 

In  the  letters  G.  and  C.  we  have  taken  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

CALVARY. 

Calvarius  is  faid  to  mean  ' '  a  place  ofjkulh,  fo  called  from  its 
JlmiRtude  to  tbejigure  of  ajkull"  We  may  here  only  hint  that 
Cal  means  head  or  hill,  Ver  or  Far  is  border,  and  la  or  lus  in 
territory ;  and  the  hill  border  territory  feems  to  be  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  this  name,  whatever  it  may  in  allufion  have 
meant  in  later  times. 
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CAPERNAUM. 

This  is  faid  to  mean  "  tie  jield  of  REPENTANCE,  tie  city  of 
COMFORT,  town  of  pleafure,  and  the  bandfome  city:"  whilft 
thefe  are  ample  titles,  they  feem  too  elegant,  too  contradic- 
tory to  be  true.  This  name  is  faid  to  come  from  Cepbar,  a 
village,  and  Nacbum,  repentance ;  or  from  Nabum,  hand- 
fome,  and  Capber  a  field.  But  Capernaum  lay  on  the  border 
of  the  fea  of  Galilee.  Cap-er  then,  from  Ceap,  head,  and  A<v , 
An,  Ar,  and  Er,  the  fea,  may  here  be  the  fea-head  j  and  as 
Am  or  Urn  is  border  land,  and  Aum  an  inflection  of  this  word ; 
and  further  as  N  is  often  like  T,  &c.  a  prefix  only  in  the  end- 
ings of  names,  we  may  render  this  word  the  fea-bead  border 
land.  But  I  give  this  as  a  probable  meaning  only,  and  ven» 
ture  it  as  a  fubftitute  to  fink  our  ftock  of  improbable  tales. 

GATH, 

Said  to  mean  a  prefe,  refers  not  to  fuch  an  abfurd  epithet, 
in  the  name  of  this  place  j  but  is  derived  from  Aitb,  here  Atb, 
an  hill  or  ridge;  and  G  like  C,  as  a  prefix,  implies  inclofure. 
Gaib  therefore  means  the  fortified  height. 

GAZA, 

Said  to  mean  a  goat,  (which  animal  might  better  reprefent 
a  fatyr  than  Gaza),  comes  from  Ais,  an  hill,  and  has  G  as  a 
prefix,  to  mew  its  ancient  inclofure  or  camp. 

GESHUR 

Is  faid  to  be  "  tbeftgbt  of  tbe  valley,  or  "  tbe  vale  oftbe 
ex,"  from  Gbei  or  Gbie,  a  valley,  and  Sbur,  to  hold  a  view, 
&c." — "  otherwife  tbe  vale  of  tbe  wall" — But  Gejb  may  be 
derived  from  Ais,  an  hill,  with  G  prefixed.  Gais  is  alfo  a 
torrent  or  ftream,  and  is  pronounced  Gejb,  and  Ur  is  border  j 
and  the  ftream  border,  or  the  hill  border,  is  often  a  valley. 
The  Gejburites  were  therefore  the  ftream  or  hill  borderers. 

GOMER. 

On  Corner  we  have  a  variety  of  pleafant  ftories  written.— 
From  Gomer  came  the  Cumari  or  Cumbri,  fay  authors ;  but 
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they  have  not  {hewn  how  this  defcent  conies.     I  refer,  there- 
fore, to  the  following  pages  for  the  import  of  Gomer. 

GOMORRHA 

Is  faid  to  mean  "  rebellious,"  but  it  may  come  from  Go,  the 
fea,  MOT,  great,  and  Ra  or  Ratb,  a  town,  &c. 

GOSHEN, 

Said  to  mean  "  approach  or  rain,"  which  defcribes  no  land, 
is  derived  from  Go,  the  fea,  and  Sben,  head  land  ;  and  mean 
the  fea -head  land. 

In  giving  name  to  this  land,  the  word  Gojben  does  not  fix 
whether  it  were  land  on  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
on  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  the  name  Ramefes  {hews, 
that  it  was  on  tbefea  road,  or  the  Red  Sea  :  For  Ram  means 
the  road  j*  and  the  road-head  land  is  the  import  of  Ramefes, 
the  I-fraelites  muft  then  have  lived  in  the  land  mentioned  in 
Sba-w's  Travels. 

GILEAD. 

We  are  fometimesprefented  with  defcents  of  names,  which, 
on  a  curfory  view,  appear  more  credible  before,  than  after  a 
due  examination  of  them  hath  taken  place. 

"  The  mountains  of  Gilead,  which  lay  eafl  of  Jordan,  fe- 
pa rated  the  lands  of  Amon,  Moab,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Ma~ 
X'-fftb  from  Arabia  dsferta.  Gilead  is  often  put  for  the  whole 
country  beyond  Jordan.  Eufebius  fays,  Mount  Gilead  reached 
from  Lib  anus  northward  to  the  land  poffefled  by  Sibon,  King 
of  the  Amorites,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
The  ridge  (ridges}  of  mountains,  therefore,  muft  have  been 
70  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  included  the  mountains 
of  Seir  and  Bafan,  perhaps  all  thofe  of  Tracbonitls,  Auran, 
and  Herman." 

"  Jacob  returning  from  Mefopotamia  was  overtaken  by  Laban 
on  thefe  mountains,  and  it  is  Hated  that  he  raifed  a  heap  of 
ftones,  for  a  monument  of  the  covenant  between  them,  and 
called  it  GAL-HAED,  the  heap  of  witnefs,  from  whence  came 
the  word  Gilead." 

*  S«e  Ram-head,  page  141, 
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But  this  word  may  be  derived  from  A  or  Au,  an  hill, 
changed  to  Al,  El,  and  //,  as  in  bill. — Ead  is  head  or  ridge, 
in  Eadailt,  the  Gaelic  for  Italy ;  and  in  which,  //  and  Ead 
are  head  or  ridge,  ll-ead  will  therefore  mean  the  bill  ridge; 
which,  with  for  G  implying  inclefure  prefixed,  will  read  the 
bill  ridge  inclofure;  and  this  meant  all  the  hills  beyond  Jordan, 
and  the  country  included,  to  the  river. 

Gilfad  was  then  fortified  by  its  hills,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  noted  as  defenders  of  their  country.  Gad  is  faid  to  mean 
armed,  prepared,  &c.  A  Defender  and  a  Gileadite  were  there- 
fore fynonymous  terms ;  and  places,  fo  deferided,  were  com- 
pared to  Gilead.  Out  of  Gideons  Gilead,  or  bill  ridge  camp, 
therefore,  which  lay  on  the  weft  of  Jordan,  and  wbicb  com- 
mentators have  never  under/load,  were  thofe  not  prepared  for 
battle  to  depart.  But  I  muft  not  become  expositor. 

HERMON,  HERMONIM. 

Herman  implies  the  inclofed  heads  border  land,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  hills  of  its  border ;  and  In  and  1m  were  origi- 
nally ufed  in  naming  places  for  territory,  as  in  Lubim,  which 
is  written  for  Lybia.  Hernwnim  then  means  in  the  features  of 
this  land,  tbe  bill,  or  bills  border  territory.* 

The  land  included  by  thefe  hills  is  named  alfo  Iturea,  in 
which  //  is  hill  or  ridge,  Ur,  border,  and  Ea,  territory}  and 
the  hill  or  ridge  border  territory,  anfwers  exactly  to  what  has 
been  ftated  of  Gilead  and  Herman. 

See  more  under  the  letter  H. 

Hitherto  we  have  contended  for  the  features  of  nature. 
The  letter  A  feemed  to  refer  to  an  hill,  and  to  mean  FIRST  ; 
to  2ifea  bead,  &c.  rather  than  to  an  ox.  B  feemed  to  refer  to 
tbe  boufes  or  beads  on  tbe  borders  of  fame  Jlreams  or  bills,  rather 
than  to  tbe  bleating  ofjbeep.  G  and  C  to  a  valley,  to  leads  of 
feas,  to  rivers,  to  lakes,  &c.  inftead  of  ivy  bujbes,  fpears,  ca- 
mels, apes,  or  msnkies.  I  have  fliewn  that  the  terms  by  which 
I  have  rendered  thefe  letters  approach  to  truth  j  and  am  next 

•  The  translation  Hermans,  by  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  Psalms,  is  im- 
proper from  the  heads  border  land  or  Herman,  including  all  tbe  hills  of 
this  country.  See  tbe  letter  H. 
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to  fliew  that  D  refers  dire&ly  as  a  Coptic  Hieroglyphic  or  fym- 
bol,  infignification,  as  well  as  in  figure,  to  the  land  of  ./Egypte. 

D 

D  or "]  Delt,  Dahtb,  or  Delte,  is  faid  to  have  the  form, 
and  the  name  of  a  door — but  I  know  not  by  what  whim  this 
can  he  difcovered.  I  have  fpoken  of  the  letter  D  in  my  6th 
eflay. — The  Greek  A  hath  always  been  fuppofed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  land  of  ^Egypte,  called  Delta.  No  hiftorian,  no 
antiquary,  no  grammarian,  no  etymologift,  ever  doubted  this. 
The  fuppofi  tion  ftands  as  the  creed  of  ages  ! — But  let  truth  be 
heard. — I  have  {hewn  that  El  may  imply  water ;  D,  head, 
and  Ta,  land ;  and  that  the  head  or  high-water  land,  may  be 
the  drowned  land.  But  not  to  infift  wholly  on  this  analyfis — 
Dile  is  Gaelic  for  inundation.  It  is  written  Del  in  Delgwicia-, 
and  in  Deluge,  which  is  a  word  of  Gallic  origin,  if  Uge  be  af- 
pirated,  Deluge  will  mean  the  luge  or  great  inundation. — The 
^Egyptian  Delta  then,  as  Del  is  inundation,  and  Ta  is  land 
or  territory,  by  page  xliii.  means,  what  it  anciently  was,  tbt 
inundation  land:  And  the  letter  Delta  is  the  Coptic  Dalda;* 
and  both  of  thefe  being  hieroglyphics  only,  gave  not  appella- 
tion to  the  Delta  j  but  took  their  figures  and  names  from  this 
territory. 

Miftake  not  reader,  ajbadowfor  its  fubjlance. — Whilft  ety- 
mologifts  plead  privilege  for  common  opinion,  do  you  approxi- 
mate to  right  thro'  common fenfe. 

We  have  here  found  a  letter  to  be  an  hieroglyphic  of  a 
known  territory.  An  emblem  or  figure  of  the  chief  part  of 
jEgypte.  In  Arabic  and  Perfic,  Dal  feems  in  its  figure  to 
reprefent  a  combe  or  a  valley,  and  it  is  in  the  Gaelic  a  word 
for  a  Dale. 

DAMASCUS. 

"  Is  commonly  derived  iromDome/becb,  a  fack  full  of  blood;" 
or  it  is  ftated  to  mean  "  Jimilitude  of  burning"  "  or  of  tbe  kifs," 
"  or  of  tbe  pot,"  "  or  of  tbe  fack,  &c."  But  in  Damafcus,  D 
means  head,  Am  border  or  plain,  and  the  word  Dam  the  head 

•  The  Coptic  Dalda  is  more  descriptive  of  this  land  than  tbe  Greek 
Delta  is  at  present. 
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border,  or  the  plain  :  Afc  is  water,  and  Us  territory}  and  tie 
•water  plain  territory  feems  to  be  the  import  of  the  name  of 
one  of  the  oldeft  cities  of  the  world. 

The  letter  D  is  pronounced  Dee,  and  this  is  (hewn  in  the 
following  treatife  to  mean  alfo  a  water  head  or  ftream.  D 
then  may  refer  to  a  head  of  water,  or  a  head  of  land. 

It  has  been  fafhionable  for  3000  years  not  to  confider  the 
features  of  lands  which  are  to  be  defcribed,  yet  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  truth,  the  nearer  have  we  found  ourfelves  de- 
fcribing  nature.  Damafius  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Scbam. 
— We  write  5  for  Es,  in  Efcotla  and  in  Efpana.— In  forming 
Scbam  the  Turks  have  tranfpofed  Afc,  water,  becaufe  it  is 
ufual  to  begin  the  word  with  water,  where  it  attends  land, 
and  to  end  it  with  a  fy liable  which  denotes  the  territory. 
Scbam  then  is  a  contraction  of  Afcbam,  which  means  the  fame 
as  I  have  already  found  this  name.  Tbe  water  border  terri- 
tory :  or  the  ivater  plain  territory. 

Tbe  Hebrew  names  in  D  are  all  wrongly  rendered.  The 
reader  need  not  doubt  this,  if  he  attends  to  what  has  been 
ftated  of  Damafcus. 

E. 

The  figure  of  the  Coptic  E  feems  to  reprefent  an  head  land 
from  which  a  flream  iffues  at  an  aperture.  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  reprefenting  a  fpring  or  the  fource  of  a  river. 
E  is  He  in  the  Hebrew.  Caninus  confiders  it  to  be  a  fort  of 
a  'worm  or  cochineal.  Mr.  Baxter  has  a  furprifing  conjecture 
on  the  draught  of  this  letter,  and  calls  it  Litera  Foeminea.  In 
the  Coptic  it  hath  the  power  of  Ei,  which  is  the  fame  as  h 
—thus  Eilain  is  the  Gaelic  for  I/land;  and  therefore  the 
Coptic  Ei,  and  the  Greek  epfilon,  may  flow  from  Oicbe,  wa- 
ter, changed  to  Oigbe  and  Eigle.  It  may  alfo  flow  from 
Aigbe,  an  hill,  of  which  Eigbe  is  an  inflexion,  and  may  be 
pronounced  Ei.  Eta,  or  E  long,  may  mean  the  bead  territory, 
and  alfo  an  houfe  as  in  the  ./Ethiopic,  or  it  may  mean  tic 
•water  territory. 

E  was  called  by  Celtic  writers  Ealba,  or  Eadba,  the  ajpen 
tree;  but  EaMa  is  alfo  the  Gaelic  name  of  our  firft  parent 
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Eve.  Authors  have  never  attended  to  the  imports  of  their 
letters,  nor  have  they  fully  comprehended  the  names -of  our 
firlt  parents.  You  will  then  reader  excufe  the  following  ac- 
count. 

EVE. 

Eabba  may  be  derived  from  A  or  AH,  an  head,  as  in  Alury 
or  Anbury. — Au  will  vary  to  Av,  Ev,  and  Eb,  as  in  Evora  or 
Ebora ;  and  as  Bb  is  in  the  Gaelic  the  fame  as  V,  Ebb  or  Eabb 
will  be  the  fame  as  Ev  or  Eav,  and  if  we  add  the  poftfix  A 
or  E*,  which  may  mean  territory,  Eva  or  Eve  may  imply  the 
territory  head  : — But  as  A  and  E  are  often  contractions  of  An 
and  En,  diminutives ;  Eabba,  Eva,  or  Eve,  may  imply  tie 
little  bead,  or  mother  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  other  words  for  bead,  denote  alfo 
•woman  in  the  Celtic — thus  Be  and  Tot  are  woman  j  and  thefe 
mean  bead  alfo. 

ADAM. 

Of  Adam  as  well  as  Eve  many  are  the  inapplicable,  and  at 
present  uncertain  origins  of  his  names.  It  has  been  ufual  to 
derive  it  fromAdemab  vegetable  earth.  Protcgonos  in  Sancba- 
niatbo  apud  Eufeb.  fignifies  firjl  made,  which  is  a  miftake 
when  referred  to  Adam.  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  that  Ad  and  Ada 
fignify/r/?,  but  he  mifapprehends  the  next  part  of  the  name. 
Sir  IVill'iam  Jones  fuppofes  Adam  to  be  derived  from  Adim, 
which  in  the  Sanfcrit  he  fays  means  tbefirft.  Sale  fays,  that 
the  Perfians  render  the  word  Adamb,  FIKSTMAN;  but  he 
does  not  analyfe  the  word.  Parkburjl  fuppofes  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Bedemut  fignifying  likenefs,  &c.  But  the 
fcripture  gives  the  name  Adam  to  both  fexes,  and  the  name 
is  generally  rendered  Red  Eartb  ! 

It  is  faid  in  Sbuckford*s  Fall  of  Man,  that  man  was  called 
Adam  from  Admab  the  ground — the  woman  ASHE,  from  Aijb, 
man,  out  of  whofe  fide  flie  was  taken ;  which  analogy  he 
fays  is  lort,  if  we  take  the  names  of  other  languages. 

We  are,  however,  not  informed  from  this  what  Aijb,  man, 
nor  AJbt,  woman,  means — Aijb  then  may  be  rendered  from 
Ais,  Gaelic  for  an  head,  which  is  pronounced  A\/b  and  AJb. 
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Many  eftartes  and  pariflies  of  this  kingdom  are  fo  named  from 
their  fnuations  on  hills  or  heads. — We  muft  alfo  note  that 
Aijb'e,  AJbl,  or  Ajbcl  is  the  diminutive  of  Ajb  or  Aijb,  Gaelic 
for  head,  and  means  little  head.  Adam  was  named  A\fb  or 
Ajb,  head,  from  the  heads  of  the  earth,  and  Eve  was  named 
Ajbl  or  AJbet*  from  the  little  heads. — But  Amba  is  the  Gaelic 
for  man ;  and  Ad  is  head,  chief,  Gtfirjl.  Adamba,  therefore, 
the  Gaelic  for  man,  means  as  in  the  Perfic,  THE  FIRST  MAN. 
Eabba  is  woman,  which  becomes  E&ba,  Eva,  and  Eve :  But 
as  Pis  often  changed  to  Mb,  Embe  is  alfo  woman. 

Ad- Amba  was  then  the  FIRST  MAN,  and  by  ufing  the  fe- 
minine or  diminutive  termination, 

Ad-Embe  was  the  Fiitsr  WOMAN.  It  appears  then  that 
words  for  head  denoted  man  and  woman. 

Adam,  placed  in  a  garden  for  protection,  was  taught'  per- 
haps as  lie  required  inftru&ion. — Various  are  the  fanciful 
meanings  attached  to  his  refidence  Eden  j  all  given  without 
reference  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  without  comprehend- 
ing the  manner  of  beftowing  old  names.  To  approximate  to 
their  origmar  imports,  I  have  analyzed  them-.  There  are  fe- 
veral  other  Edens :  Amongft  thefe  there  is  one  on  Motlat  JL»- 
banus,  near  the  river  Adonis— another  at  the  head  or  point  of 
Arabia.  Their  names  denote  the  fituations  of  their  lands— 
the  two  la-ft  would  be  appropriately  defcribed  by  water  beads,- 
or  bead  lands — town  or  city  would  be  underftood :  Pleafure 
defcribes  no  feature  of  nature,  and  it  would  be  better  intro- 
duced into  an  Arabian  Tale,  than  into  the  expofi tion  of  Eden 
in  Arabia,  into  that- of  Eden  on-  Libnnus,  or  into  that  cf  Eden, 
whole  lands  were  on  flreams,  and  whofe  heads  ran  to  parti- 
cular points,  which  may  be  rendered  the  beady,  or  waters  ter- 
ritory j  or  tbe  girt  lend  defcribed  in  the  fcriptures. 

In  Mr.  Hewlett  Bible  we  have  the  following  concife  ac- 
count of  Eden.  "  The  word  Eden,  in  Hebrew,  fignifies  Plea- 
fare.  Hence  feveral  verfions,  and  among  the  reft  the  Vulgate, 
have  rendered  it  tbe  Place  er  Garden  of  Pkafure.  But  it  i& 
fufficiently  evident,  from  feveral  patTages  of  fcripture,  that  it 
is  the  proper  name  of  a  country;  for  Cain  is  faid  to  have 

*  It  is  thus  written  in  Robinson's  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Bibb. 
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dwelt  in  the  Land  of  Not!,  on  tie  eajl  of  Eden  (chap,  iv  &  xvi.) 
It  has,  however,  exercifed  the  fagacity  of  commentators  to 
determine  the  fpot  where  Eden  was  fituated.  The  learned 
Heidegger,  Le  Clerc,  Pere  Abram,  and  Pert  Hardouln,  place 
Paradife  near  Damafcus,  in  Syria,  about  the  fprings  of  Jordan. 
But  this  is  deftitute  of  all  the  marks  fpecified  in  the  Mofaical 
defcription,  which  ought  to  be  the  principal  tefl  in  this  en- 
quiry. Sanjbn,  the  late  Mr.  Hadrian,  Reland,  and  Calmet, 
place  Eden,  in  Armenia,  between  the  fprings  or  heads  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Pbajis ;  but 
this  fcheme  is  not  much  better  fupported  than  the  former, 
modern  travellers  having  difcovered  that  the  Pbajis  does  not 
rife  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  as  the  ancients  pretended  j 
but  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in 
Mount  Caucafus" 

"  But  there  ilill  remains  a  third  opinion  to  be  considered, 
and  this  is  indeed  fupported  by  all  the  paflages  of  fcripture, 
where  Eden  is  mentioned.  According  to  this  the  terreftrial 
Paradife  was  fituated  upon  the  united  ftream  of  the  Digilat  or 
Hiddekel  and  Frat,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Sbat  al  Arab ;  that 
is  the  river  of  the  Arabs,  which  begins  two  days  journey 
above  Bafrab;  and  about  5  leagues  below  divides  again  into 
two  or  three  channels,  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  The  Sbat  al  Arab  is  therefore  the  river  paf- 
fing  out  of  Eden,  which  divides  into  four  heads  or  different 
branches,  and  makes  four  rivers,  two  below  the  Pifon  and 
Gibon,  and  two  above  the  Eupbrates  and  Hiddekel.  This  opi- 
nion was  firft  fuggefted  by  Cabin,  and  it  is  with  forne  little 
variation  followed  by  Stepbanus  Morsnus,  Bocbart,  and  Huetius, 
Bifliep  of  Avranches.  Ste  Univerfal  Hiftpry."  This  writer 
further  obferves,  that 

"  By  PISON  Huetius  underftands  the  weftern  ftream,  which 
arofe  from  the  parting  of  the  Eupbrates  and  the  Tigris ;  and 
by  Havilab,  the  eaftern  traft  of  Arabia,  lying  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Perfian  Gulph ;  but  Reland  and  Calmet  confider  the 
river  Pifon  to  be  the  Pbafis ;  and  the  GIHON  to  be  the  Araxes. 
This  opinion  is  fupported  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity  j 
but  the  whole  is  involved  in  obfcurity  from  the  great  changes 
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which  the  deluge  rauft  have  produced  on  the  earth,  and  our 
confequent  ignorance  of  antidiluvian  geography." 

EDEN. 

On  this  word  various  difquifitions  have  been  written.  Au- 
thors call  it  delight  and  phafure,  and  I  could  wim  for  once  to 
have  applauded  their  judgments :  But  delight  andph'afure  de- 
fcribe  the  features  of  no  part  of  the  univerfe,  and  Eden  is  a 
portion  of  the  earth. 

The  word  Ed  may  he  derived  from  AM,  which  often 
changes  in  old  names  to  Ait,  to  Aid,  and  Ed,  which  afpirated 
implies  head  or  hill :  or  it  may  be  derived  from  Ad,  water, 
varied  to  Ed :  En  is  land,  and  the  bead  land,  or  the  ivater  land% 
may  be  the  import  of  that  land,  which  lay  at  the  head  of  the 
ftreams,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  ran  into  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  as  in  the 
word  Adam,  Ad  or  Ed  means  not  only  bead,  butjfr/?  j  and  that 
En,  land,  may  imply  habitation,  EDEST  might  mean  by  allu- 
Jion  tbejirft  habitation  of  man. 

Mofcs  wrote  of  Eden  fomewhere  on  its  weftern  border.  His 
appellations  were  then  perfectly  known,  and  in  their  refe- 
rences to  the  lands  of  Eden,  they  were  appropriately  chofen, 
for  marking  the  countries  to  which  they  alluded.  Men  have 
long  attained  the  common  words  of  languages ;  but  they  have 
never  attempted  with  fuccefs  a  very  long  lift  of  tie  ancient 
•proper  names  of  the  'world. — Names  which,  from  their  connec- 
tion with  common  words,  convey  particular,  tho'  at  prefent  un- 
known  imports.  Our  ignorance  of  the  fignifications  of  old 
names  has  doubtlefs  been  a  great  impediment  in  rightly 
tranflating  the  fcriptures ;  in  the  understanding  of  a  great 
part  of  ancient  hiftory  j  and  in  the  adjuftmeut  of  the  ancient 
topography  and  geography  of  the  earth. 

I  have  intimated  tha,t  men  are  unacquainted  with  ancient 
f  roper  names ;  and  am  forry  to  add,  that  the  meanings  of  their 
own  names  derived  from  the  features  of  nature  are  yet  un- 
known. The  names  of  their  dwellings  arejlill  lojl  in  import. 
The  meanings  of  old  names  of  ejlates,  manors,  parifhes,  coun» 
ties,  diftrifts,  kingdoms,  and  of  all  the  divinons  of  the  globa 
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are  unknown.  The  imports  of  the  names  of  all  our  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  unknown  in  fignification.  Even  the 
\vords  bouje,  village,  town,  city,  and  all  other  names  of  rff.~ 
dences  are  loft  in  import.  Many,  however,  are  our  learned 
and  worthy  men  5  and  yet  the  name  MAN*  has  itill  its  import 
vnknewn :  EDEN,  his  firft  refidence,  is  a  name  totally  left  in 
lignification ;  and  all  the  appellations  by  which  its  bounds, 
and  its  territory  are.  defcribed  are  equally  unknown  in  their 
meanings. 

The  learned  have  written  volumes  on  the  ancient  names  of 
places,  without  comprehending  their  formation  and  ufe;  and 
without,  comparatively  fpeaking,  giving  one  appellation  a  ra- 
tional defcen.t.f  To,  correct  their  errors,  we  too  might  write 
volumes. 

With  theutmoft  diligence  ought  -we  to  redeem  the  time  lofl, 
and.  with  the  moft  ferious  conn"  deration  for  our  weak  concep^ 
tions,  for  our  falfe  reafonings,  even  in  things  facred,  ought 
we  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  in  forming  opinions  for 
ourfelves ;  and  ftill  more  careful  ought  we  to  be,  in  not  mif- 
leading  mankind,  where  we  can  give  nothing  in  proof  of  the 
principles  which  we  may  be  addreffing  to  them. 

To  the  ignorance  and  idolatry  of  foreign  nations,  before  the 
chriftian  aera,  we  owe  1500  years  of  mythological  rant;  and 
from  our  youth  being  conftantly  taught,  the  languages,  the 
manners  and  the  cujloms  of  thefe  nations  have  we  generally 
adopted  their  mythology  in  names,  for  2000  years  fince. — 
How  long  we  may  live  in  this  land  of  darknefs  I  know  not  j 
but  I  fhould  hope  that  men  will  ceafe  to  be  deified,  that  the 
gods  will  difcontinue  giving  appellations,  and  that  the  lands 
and  habitations  of  the  whole  earth  will  one  day  again  refume 
their  appropriate  and  original  fignifications. 

On  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  we  have  fuppofed  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  lituated.  I  have  given  you  a  derivation 
of  Eden;  and  in  pages  15O  and  151,  Plutarch's  account  of  the 
:  His  account  of  the  Tigris  is  as  follows. 

•  This  means,  I  presume,  the  territory  head  or  chief. 
%     t  See  the  note  under  the  article  AVjer. 
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TIGRIS. 

"  Tigris  is  a  river  of  Armenia,  flowing  from  Arnxes,  and 
the  lake  of  Arfacis,  formerly  called  Solla»,  which  dignifies 
running,  and  carried  downward.  It  was  called  Tigris  on  this 
occafion." 

"  Bacchus,  thro'  the  anger  of  Juno,  running  mad,  wandered 
over  fea  and  land,  defirous  to  quit  his  diftemper.  At  length, 
coming  into  Armenia,  and  not  being  able  to  pafs  the  river 
before-mentioned,  called  upon  Jupiter,  who  liilening  to  his 
prayers,  fent  him  a  tiger,  that  carried  him  fafely  over  the 
water.  In  remembrance  of  which  accident  he  called  the  river 
Tigris,  as  Tbeopbilus  relates  in  his'firft  book  of  Stones.  But 
JJermefiana  tells  the  flory  thus. 

"  Bacchus  falling  in  love  with  the  nymph  Alpbejib<za,  and 
being  able  to  vanquifh  her  neither  with  prefents  nor  entrea- 
ties, turned  himfelf  in'to  'the  (hape  of  the  river  Tigris,  and 
overcoming  his  beloved  by  fear,  took  her  away  and  car- 
ried her  over  the  river,  begot  a  fon,  whom  he  called  Medus, 
who  growing  up  in  years,  in  remembrance  of  the  accident, 
called  the  river  by  the  name  Tigris,  as  Ariftonymus  relates  iu 
his  third  book." 

"  In  this  river  a  ftone  is  to  be  found  called  Myndan,  very 
white,  which  whoever  enjoys,  mall  never  be  hurt  by  wild 
beafts,  as  Leo,  of  Byzantium,  relates  in  his  third  book  of 
rivers." 

"  Near  to  this  river  lies  the  mountain  Gauran,  fo  called 
from  Gauran,  the  fort  of  the  Satrape  of  the  province  of  Roxa- 
rtes ;  who  being  extremely  religious  and  devout  'toward  the 
gods,  received  this  reward  of  his  piety,  that  of  all  the  Perfians 
he  only  lived  three  hundred  years  ;  and  dying  at  laft  without 
being  ever  afflicted  with  any  difeafe,  was  tarried  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  Gauran,  where  he  had  a  fumptuous  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory:  Afterwards  by  the  providence 
of  the  gods,  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  changed  to  that 
of  Mauforus" 

*'  In  this  mountain  grows  an  herb,  which  is  like  wild  bar- 
ley. This  herb  the  natives  heat  over  the  fire,  and  anointing 
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themfelves  with  the  oil  of  it,  are  never  tick,  till  the  neceffity 
of  dying  overtakes  them,  as  Sojlratus  writes  in  his  firft  col- 
lection of  fabulous  hiftory." 

You  will  here  perceive  reader  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  unfkilfulnefs  which  in  early  times  attended  the  expla- 
nations of  old  names  ;  You  will  alfo  difcover  ihefftions  and 
romances  accompanying  thefe  expofitions. — You  will  not  then 
expcft  me  to  clear  up  all  difficulties,  to  refolve  all  unknown 
terms.  You  will  not  blame  me,  if  I  perform  a  fart  only  of 
the  taik,  which  men  of  early  ages  (hould  not  have  left  for  the 
prefent  generation  to  atchieve ;  nor  men  of  the  prefent  gene- 
ration have  fuffered  an  unlearned  man  to  have  undertaken.—. 
I  often  addrefs  you  with  fear  for  my  abilities,  with  great  ap- 
prehenfion  for  my  judgment,  and  with  much  fufpicion  that  I 
am  defective  in  refearcb: — But  I  have  written  to  correft 
VULGAR  ERRORS,  and  wherever  I  add  to  them,  TO  BE  COR- 
RECTED. 

One  error  let  me  here  correft  of  ray  own. — The  fea  heads 
of  ike  Red  Sea  and  tbe  Perfian  Gulfb  were  called  the  Eritbrean 
(Eritbrian  rightly),  and  I  have  rendered  this  word  in  page 
xxii.  the  border  bead  little  fea  :  But  words  for  water  generally 
begin  names,  and  Rian  means  a  road  as  well  as  a  little  fea : — • 
Er  may  be  derived  from  Av,  the  fea,  changed  to  Aut  Ar, 
and  Er :  Itb  or  It  may  mean  head,  or  be  a  diminutive.  And 
the  Eritbrian  may  imply  tbefea  bead,  or  tbe  little  fea  road,  and 
agree  with  the  term  red  fea,  or  fea  road,  with  the  word  £a- 
pbrates,  and  with  the  names  Perfia,  Cbaldea,  Cijfia,  &c. 

Nebel  is  faid  in  frforiers  Travels  thro*  Perfia,  &c.  to  be  tb« 
prefent  name  of  the  head  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  this  means 
the  fame  as  NIEL  or  NILE — tbe  little  fea.  The  Perfian  Gulfb 
is  named  tbefea  bead  road,  and  the  Tigris  or  Hidckel  is  one  of 
tbe  little  fea  beads  of  the  road. 

Jn  HIDEKEL  or  CHIDEKEL,  the  word  El,  which  changes 
to  EC,  Acb,  Ac,  &c.  in  the  Ecclejburn,  in  the  Eic  or  EC,  the 
Acba,  the  Achates  o^Acberon,  in  Acbaia,  and  in  the  lake  Aero- 
nius  or  Boden  Sea,  means  ivatet  or  fea.  EKEL  therefore,  El 
being  a  diminutive,  means  tbe  little  fea,  and  the  fame  as  Nebel 
or  Nile.  Exfofttort  fay,  that  by  taking  away  what  they  terra 
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the  afpiration  Hi  or  Cbi,  that  DEKEL  is  the  name  of  the 
Tigris.  But  this  cutting  off  Hi  or  Cbi,  tho'  not  beheading, 
goes  very  nearly  to  {he  decapitation  of  Hidekel;  for  Hid  or 
Cbid  means  bead,  and  refers  in  this  name  to  tbe  little  fea  bead 
cftbe  Perfian  Gulpb,  even  at  this  time  called  Hidekel. 

The  appellation  Euphrates,  Pbrat,  or  Frat,  comes  from  Av, 
the  fea,  varied  to  Ev,  Ef,  F,  Epb,  and  Eypb •>  and  Rad  or  Rat, 
a  road ;  and  the  fea  road,  or  the  Perfian  red  or  road  fea,  is 
the  import  of  the  Frat.  In  the  head  of  this  ftream,  it  ftill 
retains  its  name ;  its  eaflern  branch  being  called  Murad,  in 
which  Mu  is  water,*  and  Rad  as  before.f 

In  the  defcription  of  Eden,  Mofes  fliewsits  place.  He  ftates 
that  it  had  a,  river  named  Pisow,  of  which  name  we  have  yet 
no  modern  account.  It  is  derived  from  Ijs,  water,  and  On, 
great,  with  the  prefix  P,  which  always,  in  words  for  land  or 
water,  means  bead ;  and  tbe  great  bead  ivater  is  the  import  of 
Pi/on.  This  river  it  feems,  like  the  Tigris,  which  moves 
more  in  a  zigzag  courfe  than  any  other  ftream,  and  contrary 
to  common  opinion  is  a  flow  river,  is  fiated  by  Mo/a,  with 
many  windings  and  turnings,^  to  have  pafled  from  this  head 
thro'  the  whole  land  of  Havilab.^  Now  Havilab  or  Cbavilab 
is  faid  to  be  unknown  as  well  as  (.hePifon;  but  HAY  or  CHAV 
is  tbe  fea  bead  or  beads,  IL  is  border  or  a  diminutive,  and  AH 
is  territory  j  and  tbe  fea  bead  border  territory  being  the  import 
of  Havilab,  the  land  becomes,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  au- 
thors, known,  as  lying  on  the  border  head  of  the  Perfian 
Gulpb,  on  each  fide  of  the  Hidekel  and  Frat,  perhaps  to  fome 
considerable  extent  of  territory :  and  this  land  muft  have 
reached  from  the  Gulph  as  high  at  leaft  as  the  tides  ran. 

The  words  Sbinar  and  Babylon  mean  the  fame  as  Havilab ; 
and  Cijfia  and  Cbaldea  imply  the  fea  head  land. 

We  are  now  reader  not  treading  a  common  road,  and  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  look  to  our  way  carefully. 

•  See  Sharpe  on  (he  Origin  of  Languages,  page  64. 
f  Murad  may  otherwise  come  from  Muir,  the  sea,  and  Ad,  head. 

J  This  is  the  import  of  the  Hebrew,  according  to  Poole. 

§1  The  H  io  tbe  ending  only  lengthens  the  sound  of  A  ill  Havilah,  and 

other  wards. 
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Mo/ft  next  mentions  theGinoN,  in  which  word  7 or  ft,  by 
page  xl'iii  may  mean  water.  The  prefix  C  or  G  implies  head, 
jnclofure,  coraprehenfion,  and  in  Gibon,  an  inclofed  head  ; 
On  is  an  augment,  as  in  Pifon ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the 
GIHON*  means  the  great  inclofing  I  tad  water;  and  this  water, 
according  to  Mofes,  "  encompajfis  or  winds  a!ong"-\-  the  land  of 
CHUS,  which  means  the  indofed  bead,,  and  may  refer  to  a  water 
bead,  or  to  a  bead  of  land.  The  land  of  j&gypte  was  called 
MESIR,  or  tbefea-bead  border,  where  land  was  underload;  and 
Mofes  called  the  fea-head  lands  of  Perfia,  &c.  HAVILAH,  or 
tbefca-btad  border  land,  where  land  was  exprejfed.  The  people 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  had  alfo  been  called  Culbites,  or 
head  landers.  The  country  at  the  head  of  the  Frat  refembled 
that  of  the  head  of  the  Nile. — But  the  Gihon  winded  round 
a  head-land  of  vaft  extent,  which  altogether  was  called  by 
Mofes,  Cbus,  to  diftinguifh  it  perhaps  from  the  upper  land  of 
the  Nile,  named  JEtbiepia.  The  70,  however,  recognizing 
fome  likenefs  in  the  heads  of  both  ftreams,  rendered  CHUS. 
Ethiopia,  not  considering  that  the  one  means  tbefea  or  water 
bead  land,  territory  being  underftood,  and  the  other  tbe 
^iTTLzfea  bead  land. 

All  our  prefent  writers  fupppfe  that  the  name  Gibon,  as 
well  as  the  Pifon,  is  loft  among  modern  names,  and  this  has, 
occafioned  great  mifconception.  Had  the  place  of  the  Gibon 
been  longer  known,  that  of  the  Pifon  might  perhaps  have  been 
found  alfo..  That  the  Gibon  is  not  the  Tigris,  we  may  thus 
fhew. 

•  The  Gihon  and  Pison  meant  tbe  great  fresh  head  waters :  For  had 
pot  these  words  referred  to  fresh,  water  streams,  they  would  have  been 
denoted  as  little  seas,  or  sea  heads  ;  and  then  the  augment  O/i  could  not 
have  been  applicably  postftxed :  But  these  words  referring  to  i'reshi 
water  streams  of  great  size,  it  became  necessary  to  add  the  augment  in 
description. 

t  Calvin,  Huet,  and  other  writers,  have  differed  aboqt  the  places  of 
these  rivers;  and  without  knowing  the  imports  of  their  names  ;  or  that 
two  of  them  referred  to  fresh  water  streams  ;  and  the  other  two  to  their 
sea  head*,  tbe  reader  will  perceive  that  their  explanations  must  have 
been  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  must  necessarily  have  involved  a  .se- 
ries of  blunders.  Moreover,  knowing  nothing  of  the  imports  of  the 
names  of  tbe  country  thro' which  these  streams  ran,  nor  indeed  tbe  sig- 
nifications of  any  appellations  in  Moses's  accounts,  they  must  inevi- 
tably have  often  lost  themselves  In  exploring  the  lands  which  are  dev 
scribed  in  this  chapter  of  Genesis. 
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The  eaft,  or  principal  head  of  the  Frat  or  Murad,  which 
encompafles  the  bead-land  before -mentioned,  is  ftill  called, 
according  to  Mr.  Morier,*  Wes  KIONG.  Now  Kiong  is  the 
fame  as  Gibon,  the  Hin  Gibon  only  lengthens  the  found  of  /-— 
the  N  in  the  fame  word  may  be  pronounced  hard  as  ng. 
Thus  the  river  Tein  or  Teing,  is  pronounced  Tein,  in  Drews- 
teinton,  Devon ;  but  in  Teingmoutb,  on  the  fame  river,  it  is 
pronounced  Teing . — G  hard  is  commonly  ufed  for  a  Cor  AT  in 
old  names,  as  may  be  feen  in  Lloyds  Arcb<sologia.  In  this 
name  it  is  pronounced  hard,  and  Kion,  Kiong,  Gibon,  Gibong, 
Giort,  and  Giong  mean  the  fame,  tbe  great  including  water  bead , 

AND   HEEE   WE    HAVE    BROUGHT   TO    LIGHT  THE    NAME    AND 

PLACE  OF  THE  oiHON,  which  no  one  has  rationally  at- 
tempted, altho'  this  name  of  the  fource  is  too  plain  to  be 
miftaken,  by  any  one  who  can  analyze  it. 

The  lead-land  of  this  river  was  of  old  a  part  of  the  land  of 
CHUS,  and  rendered  ARMENIA  the  water  bead  land  territory, 
as  I  have  already  fhewn.  The  fea-bead  of  the  Perfian  Gulph 
was  tranflated  CHALDEA,  CISSIA,  &c.  tbe  fea-bead  territory. 

From  what  has  been  ftated,  it  appears  too  clear  to  need 
further  proof — that  the  Frat  was  defcribed  by  Mofes,  as  run- 
ning in  its  old  road  . \  And  the  Hidekel  in  its  ancient  channel 
or  channels.  But  this  too  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  va- 
rious learned  men. 

Mofes  next  mentions  the  "  Hidekel  wbicb  goetb  towards  tbe 
eafl  of  -Ajjyria"  or  towards  the  eaft  of  the  Frat.  For  ASSYRIA 
or  ASSUR  means  tbefea  or  water  bead  border  territory ,  and  this 
refers  to  the  Hidekel  as  well  as  the  Frat;  but  the  Hidekel,  ac- 
cording to  Mofes,  was  its  eaftern  boundary.  So  that  AJfyria, 
in  Mofes's  time  lay  on  the  weftern  part  of  Havilab.  We  thus 
trace  the  Hidekel  to  the  Tigris,  and  this  ftream  is  ftill  called 

•  Mr.  Morier  knew  not  to  what  (his  word  would  lead.  I  bare  bere 
to  ex  plain  ff'es,  in  Wes  Kiong.  The  word  Kiong  or  Gihon,  may  be 
applied  to  beads  of  lands;  but  tbe  same  syllable  which  is  here  Gift  or 
<»»,  may  aj*o  be  applied  to  a  water  bead. — Tbe  people  of  this  country 
oot  knowing  this,  prefix  the  word  Wev,  water,  lo  Gihon.  Wea  is 
water,  in  Wesmoreland,  corruptly  written  Westmoreland.  Without 
knowing  tbe  descent  of  names  we  write  tbe  greater  part  very  impro- 
perly. 

I  See  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus. 
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Hidckel  in  Perfia.— In  time,  Affyna  became  a  more  general 
name.  The  empire  increafed  far  beyond  the  bounds  here  af- 
figned,  and  the  Greeks  introduced  for  this  particular  fpot  of 
land,  the  name  Mefopetamia.  A  name  beginning  with  words 
not  fuited  to  the  old  mode  of  naming  the  world. 

Mofes  laftly  mentions  the  Prat;  but  having  already  de- 
fcribed  the  GIHON  as  afrrjb  water  river,  as  well  as  the  FRAT 
as  afea  road,  he  fpeaks  no  more  concerning  it. 

That  the  Pifon,  Gibon,  HldekeJ,  and  Frat  were  known  to 
Mofcs  as  two  rivers  only,  we  may  thus  (hew. — In  the  firft  place 
they  were  accounted  heads  orjireams ;  and  we  know  that  the 
Jiidekel  is  the  Tigris ;  and  we  find  too  from  his  defcriftion  that 
the  Pifon  anfwers  to  the  fame  ftream. 

As  to  the  Gibon  we  have  herein  proved  that  the  name  is  flill 
exifting  at  tbe  HEAD  of  tie  Frat.  Names  are  often  given  to 
the  upper,  or  frefh  water,  parts  of  dreams,  which  do  not  ob- 
tain in  their  fea  beads  or  lower  parts.  The  Plym  is  called  the 
Meavy  in  its  upper  part,  which  may  be  rendered  tic  little 
•water  bead.  In  its  lower  part  it  is  the  Plym,  which  from 
Leim,  Lynt,  Lim,  an  harbor,  and  P,  head,  we  may  render  the 
port  bead :  So  that  here  too  there  are  two  ftreams ;  and  above 
Plympton,  the  little  head  ftream,  and  the  fea  head  meet. — In 
like  manner  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  river  at  York,  or 
Eloracum,  was  the  Ure — at  its  mouth  it  was  the  Abus. — The 
ABUS,  or  tbefea  region  or  bead,  reached  as  far  as  the  tides  ran. 
The  UHE,  or  ibefrejh  water  river,  from  its  head  to  the  tides. 

In  the  fame  way  the  conflux  of  the  GIHON,  or  tbe great 
Including  bead  water,  and  the  FRAT,  or  tbe  fea  road,  formed 
two  heads.  The  PISON  alfo,  or  tbe  great  bead  water,  and  the 
HiDEKEt,  or  tbe  little  fea  bead,  were  alike  fuppofed  at  the 
conflux  to  form  two  heads  :  And  thefe  junctions  of  ftreams 
formed  the  four  heads  mentioned  by  Mofes.  It  is  faid  in  our 
tranflations  that  one  river  only  ran  out  of  Eden  }  but  Pooh 
fays,  that  the  word  may  be  tranflated  rivers. 

On  the  land  then  about  the  junction  of  the  frefb  and  fait 
"jjaterjlr  earns,  may  thefe  rivers  have  included,  the  girt  land  or 
garden. — But  thefe  ftreams  have  been  fuppofed  by  learned 
men  to  have  formed  one  in  the  time  of  Mofes  above  the  gar- 
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den,  and  afterwards  to  have  divided  int6  the  Pifon  and  Gibon 
BELOW  it.  To  this  day  tben,  notbing  batb  been  underftoodby  au+ 
tbcrs  of  this  Mofaical  account :  *  And  it  is  plain  that  tbey  bail* 
mijlaken  tbe  TOP  for  tbe  BOTTOM. 

We  have  now  fet  the  labors  of  learned  men  partly  before 
the  reader  concerning  the  Pifon,  the  Gibon,  the  Hidekel,  the 
Frat,  &c.  They  moreover  Hate  that  Pi  SON  means  changing, 
doubling,  and  extcnjion  of  tbe  moutb: — That  GIHON  means  tbe 
•valley  of  grace: — That  HIDEKEL  implies  point  of  Jwiftnefs, 
fnvift  as  an  arrow: — That  FRAT  means  that  ivbicb  makes  fruit- 
ful:— That  Cbaldea  means  damans  and  robbers: — And  that 
CUSH  implies  ^Ethiopians  and  Blacks — But  thefe,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  etymons  equally  artlefs,  tho'  not  intended  to 
make  us  merry,  are  certainly  too  inapplicable  to  make  us  wife. 

"  After  all,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  we 
ought  not  to  be  fo  earneft  about  this  matter ;  for  ftri&ly 
fpeaking,  the  Mofaical  defcription  does  not  agree  with  the 
ftate  of  things,  either  as  they  now  are,  or  ever  were  in  all 
probability:  For  there  is  no  common  ftream  of  which  the 
four  rivers  are  properly  branches  j  nor  can  we  conceive  how  a 
Whole  land  can  be  encompaffed  by  a  river,  as  Havilah  is  faid 
to  be  by  the  Pifon,  and  Cujb  by  the  Gibon,  without  being  an 
ifland.  But  we  are  to  conlider  Paradife  defcribed  according 
to  Mofes's  notion  of  things,  and  that  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  they  had  in  thefe  early  times.  It  is  abfurd 
to  allege  in  this  cafe  the  alteration  made  by  the  deluge ;  for 
Mofes  defcribes  things  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  at  the 
time  he  wrote ;  now  is  it  credible  that  the  Hidekel  and  Frat 
were  branches  of  a  river  before,  and  had  fprings  of  their  own 
afterwards." 

•  In  Dodd's  Bible  on  Genesis  ii.  Terse  10,  u  A  river  (rivers)  went 
out  and  from  thence  parted,  $c.  It  is  stated  that  this  seems  to  mean  no 
more  than  that  a  river  flowed  from  out  of,  or  through  (compare  Ezekiel 
xlvii.  1,  8,  \t.)  the  country  of  Eden,  where  this  garden  was,  into  the 
garden  itself,  so  as  to  water  it ;  and  from  thence  or  there,  at  tbe  garden, 
vras  parted  into  four  principal  streams:  But  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
ibese  streams  were  parted,  whether  when  the  one  general  stream  had 
passed  thro'  the  garden,  whether  before  they  entered  it,  flowing  on  each 
tide,  or  bow,  must  be  left  to  tbe  determination  of  those  who  have  their 
several  schemes  to  support:  for  I  cannot  see,  that  tbe  test  decides  at 
all  in  tbe  affair." 
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What  thefe  authors  ftate  may  not  all  be  briefly  anfwered  j 
but  in  this  paragraph  they  controvert  Mojes's  authority,  witboiti 
wen  comprehending  bis  words  or  description.  Among  other  grofs 
blunders,  thefe,  as  well  as  other  authors,  have  unfkilfully  placed 
the  Gibon  and  the  Pifon  on  the  Sbat  al  Arab,  near  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  hereby  miftaking  the  frefli  water  for  the  fait  water 
ftreams. — Mofes  corre6Uy  defcribes  his  rivers,  their  heads, 
their  courfes,  and  the  country  which  borders  upon  them.  It 
appears  that  he  knew  the  Gibon  by  name  as  a  frefti  water 
comprehending  ftream.  He  knew  too  that  the  Pifon,  another 
frefli  water  ftream,  ran  from  a  point,  without  including,  like 
the  Gibfn,  much  territory :  He  therefore  prefixed  a  letter, 
which  denoted  this  very  circumftance.  He  called  one  of  his 
fea  jlreams  properly  tbe  fea  road ;  and  to  form  a  proper  name 
for  the  other,  he  termed  it  tbe  little  fea  bead.  I  am  convinced 
that  Mofes  wrote,  not  to  miflead,  but  to  inform ;  and  tbat  befuc- 
eeeded  in  injlrufting  tbe  Jewijb  nation  fufficiently,  in  ivbat  be  ad- 
dreffcd  to  tbem.  For  more  than  this  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to 
contend. 

In  the  letter  E  no  Hebrew  names  are  corredly  rendered  by 
commentators.  Ee  or  £  means  by  page  xliii.  either  water  or 
land. 

F. 

F,  Af,  Ef,  Ev,  and  A<v  are  fynonymes.  In  the  Runic  and 
Coptic  this  letter  is  nearly  the  fame  in  figure,  and  its  power  is 
fei,  or  Feigbe,  Gaelic  for  an  hill  or  head.  It  is  fometimes 
pronounced  as  a  B,  but  often  as  a  V;  and  the  fynonymes 
above  may  all  mean  the  fea  or  water.  F  changes  to  H  and 
to  5,  and  all  thefe  are  double  letters.  The  Gadic  name  is 
Fearn,  faid  to  be  the  alder  tree.  But  as  Ear  is  head  in  this 
language,  and  En,  land  j  and  as  F  may  be  water  or  hill, 
Fear  en  or  Fearn  will  be  the  water  head  land,  or  the  hill  land. 
In  the  word  Africa  t  Af,  Ef,  or  F  means  the  water  or  the  fea. 
In  Fans,  Fis  head,  and  On,  a  variation  of  An,  is  water:  Fort 
is  tbe  water  bead;  and  this  takes  a  Tto  ftrengthen  the  found 
of  the  word,  and  hence  our  word  Font.  The  Wei fh  word 
Gwynt  is  in  Corniih  Guins ;  and  our  word  Font  is  in  the 
Latin  Forts,  F  is  like  the  JEolic  Dlgamma.  F  and  P 
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were  the  fame  letter  in  old  alphabets.  The  Coptic  letter  F 
anfwers  perhaps  to  a  fmall  ftream  flowing  from  an  head  of 
water  into  a  river. 

H 

Ii  pronounced  Aide,  which  from  Olcbe,  we  may  account 
water,  or  from  Aigbe,  or  Aitcbe,  we  may  render  hill.  In  the 
Coptic,  as  in  other  languages,  H  is  two  letters  of  /  joined. 
The  Copts  call  it  Hida,  in  which  Hi  may  be  head,  and  Da, 
land,  i.  e.  head  land  or  heads.  In  the  Hebrew  H  is  called 
Hetb,  and  faid  by  authors  to  be  a  quadrupede.  Mr.  Baxter 
calls  it  Lit  era  Ferina  or  Ferens.  1  have  dated  that  Etb  may 
be  hill  or  ridge :  And  as  F  and  5  are  ufed  in  the  Gaelic  for 
Ht  the  one  called  the  Digamma,  and  the  other  a  double  C;  H 
muft  imply  in  fome  cafes  the  fame  as  F  or  5.  I  pretend  to 
give  no  more  than  hints  on  letters,  and  therefore  proceed  to 

HERMON, 

Said  to  imply  "  anaibema,  deftruflion,  &c." — But  Her  is  the 
head  border,  and  Man,  land.  The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion, 
in  which  Sir  is  border  head,  and  Ion,  land.  It  was  alfo  called 
Sbenir  by  the  Amorites,  in  which  Sben  means  the  bead  land, 
and  Ir,  border :  This  head  land  was  the  north  border  of  Ifrael. 
—What  reader  may  not  men  believe,  who  can  imagine  that 
Herman,  or  this  border  hill  land  of  Ifrael,  means  anatbema 
and  deJlruR'ion  ?  Was  it  not,  inftead  of  deftruftion,  given  by 
the  Almighty  as  a  border  of  defence  ?  And  why  fhould  it  b& 
accurfed,  when  God  himfelf  gave  this  land  as  a  barrier  of 
protection  ?  In  rendering  fcripture  terms,  the  attributes  of 
God  are  too  often  difregarded :  but  may  the  mercy  and  loving 
kindnefs  of  God  be  extended  to  thefe  tranflators. 

HOREB 

Is  faid  by  commentators  to  mean  a  defart,  folitude,  dejlruc- 
t'wn,  drynefs,  a  fiver  d,  &c. 

The  names  of  places  contain  the  roots,  &c.  of  the  oldefl 
language  of  the  world — they  are  older,  than  any  written 
language,  and  therefore  we  rauft  not  refer  to  any  one  to  ex- 
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plain  all  thefe  generally  defcriptive  terms ;  but  in  the  appel- 
lations themfclves,  and  their  ufual  variations,  and  in  thofe 
ftill  preferved  in  the  common  words  of  mankind,  we  find  fuf- 
ficient  materials,  to  guide  us  in  all  the  necefiary  truth  rela- 
ting to  their  probable  imports. 

But  it  is  faid,  and  with  fome  confidence  too  in  the  afler- 
tion,  that  mould  we  be  right  in  other  names,  in  thofe  ufually 
fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  we  muft  generally 
be  wrong,  unlefs  we  ihould  be  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage. 

To  this  we  anfwer,  that  the  names  of  old  fettlements  in 
Paleftine,  of  thofe  in  Canaan,  of  thofe  in  Perjia,  and  of  thofe 
in  jEgypte,  have  the  fame  roots,  the  fame  prefixes,  and  the 
fame  poftfixes,  as  the  old  names  of  Europe.  It  will  appear, 
therefore,  that  they  were  all  given  from  a  common  mode  and 
tongue ;  and  we  fhall  find  that  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew,  tho'  that  language  may  have  retained  fomethings 
ufeful,  will  not  be  fo  peculiarly  necejfary  as  above  aflerted. 

We  will  again  fuggeft  that  the  names  of  the  features  of 
nature,  muft  have  been  forae  of  the  firft,  and  oldeft  words  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  older  than  any  written  language. 
The  Hebrew  then  can  claim  them  only,  in  common  with  other 
old  tongues. 

When  we  confider  too,  that  from  the  Hebrew,  the  moft 
learned  comments  on  the  fcriptures  have  proceeded  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  j  and  that  the  imports  of  names  have  con- 
ftantly  failed  in  the  hands  of  the  ableft  commentators,  it  may 
fairly  be  prefumed,  that  they  had  no  better  premifes  for 
folving  our  difficulties,  than  are  to  be  found  in  a  tongue  of 
our  own  which  poflefies,  moft  times,  the  words  neceflary  for 
elucidating  this  fubjeft. 

I  refer  my  reader  to  pages  xviii.  and  xix.  of  the  introduc- 
tion, for  a  more  particular  account  of  our  long  loft  names : 
And  (hall  further  obferve,  that  the  terms  for  the  features  of 
nature,  had  alfo  allufive  words  formed  from  them  for  com- 
mon ufes,  and  that  authors  conftantly  miftake  the  imports  of 
their  allufions,  for  thofe  of  the  old  names  of  the  world.  They 
•  very  often  err  too,  in  mifapplying  Hebrew  terras ;  and  it  is 
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demonflrable,  that  we  have  in  this  language  loft  the  fignifi- 
cations  of  the  old  names  for  natural  objects,  or  that  their  ori- 
ginal application  is  become  totally  unknown  to  Hebrew 
•icholars. 

Let  us  then  attend  to  the  above  explanations  from  the  He- 
brew, in  order  to  {hew  their  abfurdity ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
endeavour  to  recover  the  import  of  this  appropriate  name. 

There  are,  however,  fome  men,  I  will  not  call  them 
learned,  who  fuppofe  that  the  features  of  nature  impofed  no 
names,  and  that  the  land  and  water  of  the  earth,  prefent  not 
objefb  fufficient  to  give  appellations :  Horeb  is,  therefore, 
defined  by  them  a  defart — but  its  wood  and  water  agree  not 
with  this  defcent.  They  alfo  call  it  Solitude,  tho'  it  is  ac- 
companied by  other  hills,  and  Sinai  ftands  by  it.  It  is  like- 
wife  termed  Deft-ruffion ;  whilft  it  neither  deftroys  nor  is  de- 
ftroyed.  It  is  further  called  Drynefs,  tho'  trees  grow  upon  it, 
and  water  iffiaes  from  its  furface.  Laflly,  it  is  termed  a 
S-ii'ord,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  it  is  unlike  it. 

Let  us  then,  reader,  from  the  earth,  fearch  for  the  import 
of  Horeb. 

The  word  Sin  will  be  fhewn  to  mean  the  bead  land  con- 
tained between  the  two  extreme^a  heads  of  the  Red  Sea.  At 
or  Aigbe,  implies  an  hill :  Sinai  therefore  means  the  bead-land 
bill. — The  word  HOT  is  Or  aspirated ;  and  Eb  derived  from 
Ab  before-mentioned  may  imply  an  head.  SINAI  is  the  prin- 
cipal bead-land  bill ;  and  HOREB,  very  near  it,  if  not  on  the 
fame  bafe,  means  it  border  bead, 

I. 

/  and  E  are  ufed  for  each  other.  /  is  named  lod  in  the  He- 
brew,  and  Caninus  fays,  that  "  it  means  an  band.  Bellarmine 
and  Cbevalerus  fay  quail  lad,  a  fpace,  becaufe  it  leaves  room 
for  almoft  any  letter." — Thefe  are  quaint  ftories,  of  which 
many  more  might  be  collected. 

/  in  the  Coptic  is  lauda,  in  the  Greek  Iota :  It  is  called  in 
the  Gaelic  lodbo,  the  yew  tree.  I  have  explained  /  in  the 
following  pages;  but  Jod-alt  is  the  Gaelic  for  Italy,  in  which  It, 
Jodt  Jot,  and/rfw^,  are  head  or  ridge.  The  word  Igbe,  from 
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the  Gaelic  for  head,  may  be  pronounced /•  Hence 
Iflands  are  called  heads,  from  their  rifing  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  /  means  Ifland  in  the  Celtic,  and,  from  what  is 
above  ftated,  bead  alfo.  This  letter  is  likewife  a  diminutive, 
and  often  means  little,  low,  Jbalk-w,  Jhe,  &c. — From  page 
xliii.  we  find  that  li  or  /  will  alfo  mean  water.  We  pro- 
nounce JJl^nd,  Hand,  which  may  imply  water  land,  or  water 
bead  land. 

IONIA. 

The  Lilians  are  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Javan,  the  fon 
of  Japbet,  and  Ja-van  is  faid  to  imply  be  tbat  deceives,  or  makes 
forrowful,  and  to  mean  alfo  clay  and  dirt.  In  modern  times 
man  is  faid  to  beget  an  houfe  full  of  children.  In  ancient 
feafons  families  begat  whole  nations,  and  for  ages  every  in- 
dividual traced  his  pedigree  to  a  patriarch.  The  letter  /  by 
page  xliii.  may  mean  water  or  land,  and  we  have  found  that 
it  may  alfo  imply  bead.  The  word  On  is  border  land,  or  land, 
and  la,  territory.  And  Ionia  implies  tbe  bead  land  territory, 
or  water  border  territory.  The  lonians  were  then  named  from 
their  land,  and  whether  Javan  were  an  Ionian  or  not,  from 
ho  pedigree  can  I  determine :  I  muft  however  flate,  that 
Javan  may  imply  tbe  little  fea  beadlander,  and  not  be  tbat  de- 
ceives, or  males  forrowful.  As  to  his  name  importing  clay, 
dirt,  or  dufl,  in  allufion  to  the  materials  of  which  he  was 
formed,  or  in  which  we  all  terminate,  the  fenfe  may  be  ap- 
propriate enough.  But  we  leave  thefe  defcents  of  names  to 
hunters  of  allufions. 

To  the  Latin  and  Greek  we  owe  much  in  the  languages 
of  Europe ;  and  to  the  fame  fources  are  we  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  ancient  hiftories  of  the  world.  But  their  authors 
often  adopt  my thologic  ftory  for  hiftoryj  and  their  defcents 
of  names  are  frequently  miftatements  of  fafts,  mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  nature,  and  abfurd  accounts  of  the  world  and  its 
parts. 

An  hiftory  of  Heathen  Gods  fliould  confute  their  divini- 
ties, and  expofe  their  fyftem  of  idolatrous  names. — Our  hif- 
tories  of  ftates  ihould  examine  their  accounts  of  nations,  and 
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lay  open  their  ridiculous  tales  of  defcen's.  But  oar  expofi- 
tions  and  examinations  are  conducted  without  defign,  and 
executed  without  approximation  to  truth. 

Idolatry  hath  cealed,  but  the  relations  of  its  hiftory  are 
continued  in  our  fchool  books  without  confutation.  The 
mythological  dcfcents  of  ftates  are  retailed  for  children,  and 
even  foftered  and  believed  by  old  men. 

Some  of  the  names  of  their  gods  I  will  introduce  to  the 
reader — Some  of  the  defcents  of  their  itates  will  be  invefti- 
gated.  The  real  origin  of  their  gods,  and  of  what  their  idols 
were  the  reprefentatives,  are  new  fubjects ;  and  proofs  of 
their  iburces  are  deliderata,  in  which  huge  volumes  have  been 
unfatisfactorily  written.  Excufe  then  reader  this  attempt, 
towards  rationally  unveiling  the  impiety  of  the  old  world, 
and  demonftrating  the  ignorance  of  the  inventions  of  men. 

In  the  tract  on  Atheifm,  I  have  given  the  common  mode 
of  proving  the  unity  of  God.  Bifliop  Law  fays,  "  The  phoe- 
nomena  of  nature  lead  us  up  to  one  firft  caufe,  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  production,  and  therefore  none  elfe  are  ne- 
ceffary."  He  elfewhere  fays — "  To  (hew  there  is  only  one 
felf  -exiilent  Being  which  bears  the  relation  of  God  to  us, 
fecms  to  be  going  as  far  as  rational  light  will  lead  us." 

I  fhall  add,  that  the  word  Jebovab  analized,  implies  tie 
Lord  of  the  Univerfe. — We  have  found  from  the  Gaelic  word 
Neamb,  that  H  in  be  avert  is  only  an  afpirafe;  and  that  Eav, 
in  heaven,  or  Eof'm  the  Saxon  Heofen,  means  head,  and  En, 
region  :  But  Aa  or  A,  by  page  xliii.  may  alfo  imply  region, 
and  here  the  univerfe;  and  hence  Eaven,  Eava,  Eofa,  of 
Eova,  may  mean  the  head  region  or  heaven. — The  letter  or 
prefix  /means  bead,  and  in  Jebovab  it  implies  Lord — H  after 
a  vowel  lengthens  its  found  only,  Jebovab  may  therefore  be 
written  Jcova,  which  will,  from  the  above,  imply  tie  Heaver. 
Head  or  Lord. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  to  Mofes  was  the  import  of  the 
name  Jebovab  firft  revealed ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  thea 
announced,  to  check  the  errors  of  idolatry,  arifing  from  the 
belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  The  pronunciations  of  this  name 
will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  article  from  various  au- 
thors. 
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ISIS,  OSIRIS  or  ISIRIS,  ORUS,  NEPTHYS,  ANUBIS, 

SERAPIS,  JOPPA,  JUPITER,  JAVA,  JUDEA, 
AMNON,  THEBES,  &c. 

«'  There  is,  fays  Proclus,  a  Terreftrial  Ceres,  Vejla,  Ifs ;  as 
likewife  a  Terreftrial  Jupiter,  and  Hermes,  eftablifhed  about 
the  one  divifion  of  the  earth,  juft  as  a  multitude  of  celeftial 
gods  proceeds  about  the  divinity  of  the  heavens.  For  there 
are  progreffions  and  terminations  of  all  the  celeftial  gods  into 
the  earth;  and  earth  contains  all  things  in  an  earthly  manner 
which  heaven  comprehends  celeftial ly.  Hence  we  fpeak  of  a 
terreftrial  Baccbus  and  Apollo,  who  beftow  the  all  various 
flreams  of  water  with  which  the  earth  abounds,  Sec." — Tranf- 
JjJion  of  a  part  of  Proclus,  ly  Mr.  Taylor. 

Words  convey  the  ideas  of  our  fenfations  arifing  from  per- 
ceptible objects ;  and  thefe  include  all  the  terms  which  we 
can  from  nature  exprefs.-^-The  nytbologijl  alferts  that  his 
names  came  from  heaven. — I  {hall  trace  our  terreftrial  gods 
and  goddefies — Tupiter,  Ojiris,  Sarapis,  Orus,  Typbon,  Jjis,  and 
Neptbys  to  JEgypte. — As  1  pretend  not  to  defcribe  unkncwif, 
and  imperceptible  mansions,  I  leave  the  dilciples  of  ProoJus  to 
ihew  the  fituations  of  thefe  celeftial  deities  in  the  heavens;  — 
To  point  out  the  agreement  of  their  names  with  their  local 
pofitions  j  and  to  inform  us  how  they  proceed  about  the  divi- 
nity there,  fo  as  to  harmonize  with  the  like  ftates,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  the  primary  language 
is  entirely  loft,  and  he  ftates,  "  That  the  only  human  family 
after  the  flood,  eftablifhed  thetnfelves  in  the  northern  part  of 
Iran,  (that  is  Perfia,)  that  as  they  multiplied  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  diftinct  branches,  the  Indian,  the  Arabian, 
and  the  Tartarian,  .each  retaining  little  at  firft,  and  lofing  the 
whole  by  degrees  of  their  common  primary  language." 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  primary  language  can  be  fo  far 
loft  as  here  defcribed.  Language  proceeded  from  our  ideas 
formed  by  our  fenfations,  from  our  wants,  and  from  our  de- 
fires  j  and  thefe  arifing  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  material 
world,  from  our  conftitutions,  and  always  prefenting  the 
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fame  appearances,  the  fame  ftate  of  things,  the  fame  needs/ 
and  the  fame  wiihes  or  eagernefs  to  enjoy,  or  to  obtain — ex- 
hibited the  fame  pictures  to  the  mind,  and  were  exprelfed  the 
fame  from  nature  by  Noab  as  by  Adam. — Words  were  no  doubt 
compounded,  tranfpofed,  and  abbreviated ;  but  their  roots 
continued  the  fame ;  and  the  different  compounds  chiefly 
conftituted  the  differing  languages. 

HEAVEN. 

I  will  give  an  inftance,  to  mew  in  fome  degree  from  whence 
this  diverfity  of  languages  flowed.  Heaven  is  in  Gaelic 
Neamb.  Neamb  is  partly  formed  from  the  root  Eamb,  which, 
as  the  Gaelic  Mb  is  our  V,  will  become  Eav. — Under  the  ar- 
ticle Eve  we  have  found  that  Ea-v  means  head. — Eav  afpi- 
rated  is  Heav. — The  prefix  N is  pronounced  En,  which  means 
region;  and  hence  Neamb,  Neav,  En  eav,  or  En-beav  is 
Heav-en: — The  N  or  En  is  a  prefix  in  Neamh,  or  Ex-Heav, 
and  a  fuffix  in  Heav-EX  ;  and  this  word  means  the  bead  region. 
. — Language  then  is  thus  changed ;  but  the  radicals  remain 
the  fame,  and  cannot  be  loft. —  A  great  variety  of  examples 
follow  in  this  book  to  prove  our  obfervations. 

Plutarcb  aflerts  ibat  ibe  Egyptians  confined  tbe  names  of  tbeir 
Gods  to  tbe  river  Nile,  and  to  tbat  one  piece  of  ground  which  tic 
Nile  waters. — He  fays  too,  that  Ifis  is  Greek,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  her  adverfary  Typbpn,  that  the  firft  means  knowledge, 
and  the  fecond  arrogance.— -But  leaving  his  inapplicable  im- 
ports for  the  names  of  thefe  gods,  we  will  examine  tbe  creed 
ofProclus  in  rationally  confidering  from  whence  thefe  deities 
were  derived. 

ISIS. 

The  word  Is  refers  to  water  or  fea  in  JJland.  It  refers  to 
the  fame  in  Ifis,  a  ftream  of  Britain : — To  the  Ijis,  a  ftream 
of  Colcbis ; — To  the  Is,  anciently  the  name  of  a  ftream  of 
Sufiana.  To  Is  in  Jfca,  and  to  Is  in  a  great  number  of  other 
ft  reams. 

In  Ifis  the  laft  fyllable  may  be  a  diminutive,  as  in  Daulist 
Doomfday  Book,  Devon,  now  written  Dawlijb,  which  means 
tic  little  dak.  Or  this  ending  may  mean  lead,  from  d'u>  an 
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head— or  territory,  from  Is,  a  variation  of  Us ;  and  Jjh  may 
imply  the  little fea,  tbefea  bead,  or  tbefea  region.  In  JEgyftt 
fhe  was  efteemed  the  land  which  had  been  originally  the  fea 
bottom. 

OSIRIS  or  ISIRIS. 

If  lr,  border  or  head,  be  inferted  in  Ifis,  we  fhall  have 
Jfiris  or  Ofiris  mean,  according  to  this  increafed  fyllable  or 
word,  added  to  Ifis ;  and  this  may  imply,  according  to  the 
^Egyptian  Mythology,  tbefea  bead  region. 

"  Fire,  fays  Mr.  Baxter,  was  the  ^Egyptian  devil;  and 
•water  their  god"  "  Ifis,  Plutarch  fays,  in  bis  EJ/ay  on  Ifis  and 
Ofiris,  is  tbat  fart  of  tbe  eartb  itjbicb  Nilus  leaps  over." — "  But 
Jjis,  he  mentions  in  another  place,  vuas  born  in  tbe  Fen;."- — 
In  page  126  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Translation  of  his  Morals,  vol.  4, 
he  alfo  ftates  that  Jupiter  was  divided  by  Jjis. — We  lhall  prove 
that  Jupiter  means  tbe  little  fea  (bead)  border  land.  Now  as 
Jupiter  was  divided  by  Jjis,  and  Ifis  was  the  land  which  the 
Nilus  leaped  over,  Jupiter  muft  have  been  the  land  without 
the  border  of  I/is ;  and  was  the  land  bounding  this  fea  head, 
before  the  accumulation  of  the  foil  produced  the  cultivated 
land  of  ./Egypte. — But  rnytbologijis  fay  that  OJiris  was  alfo  the 
Jupiter  of  the  ^Egyptians ;  and  therefore  Ofiris  will  mean  tbe 
little  fea  border  land,  as  well  as  tbe  fea.  bead  region  :  And  Ifis 
muft  imply  tbe  little  fea,  as  well  as  tbefea  bottom,  or  the  land 
of  .<Egypte.* 

ORUS. 

There  are  certainly  fome  feeming  contradictions  in  thefe 
ancient  accounts  j  but  it  will  not  be  difputed  that  Or  means 
border,  and  Us,  territory}  and  as  Oms  and.  OJlrh  are  acknow- 
ledged to  mean  originally  the  fame,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  in  pages 
106  and  115,  OSIRIS  muft  have  meant  originally  tie  little  fea 
BORDER  LAND — ORUS  tbe  border  land.  And  thus  if  Ir,  or 
torder  land,  be  deducted  from  I/iris,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
word,  or  IJis,  muft  fometimes,  at  leaft,  have  reprefented  our 
idea  of  her  being  the  fame  as  the  Nile,  or  tbe  little  fea. 

•  JEgyptia  or  JEgypte,  contains  tbe  following  monosyllabic 
JEg-yp-tia  or  JEg-yp-te;  JEgypt  is  a  wrong  spelling. 

*c4 
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TYPHON, 

Av,  the  fea  or  water,  changes  to  Ev,  to  Iv,  Tf,  Jpl,  or 
Ypb;  with  T prefixed,  which  means  head,  and  On,  an  aug- 
ment poftfixed,  TYPHON  originally  meant  the  great  fea  bead, 
or  the  fea  hea,d  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  Typbon  may  other- 
wife  be  derived  from  Taibb,  changed  to  Taipb,  the  fea,  and 
On,  an  augment.  Typbon  is  faid  tp  have  been  "  originally 
raafter  of  Ojiris's  portion,"  the  Levant  Sea  having,  it  is  fup- 
pqfed,  covered  the  land  of  JEgypte. — But  in  procefs  of  time 
Orus,  or  the  border  land,  got  the  better  of  Typbon,  or  the 
great  fea,  by  pages  92  and  103  of  Baxter's  Trgnflation. 

NEPTHYS  and  ANUBIS. 

Thefe  parts  of  the  country  which  were  utmojl  and  upon  the 
confines  and  fea  coajl,  they  call,  fays  Plutarch,  NEPTHYS,  and 
report  her  being  married  to  Typbon  becaufe  flie  fuffers  his 
embraces.  Mr  Baxter  calls  ber  a  more  antique  and  rougher  fort 
of  I/is.—- When  the  Nile  rifes  very  high,  they  fay  that  O/tris 
accompanies  Neptbys,  hecaufe  the  Nile  or  Ofiris  pafles  its  or- 
dinary bovmds,  and  approaches  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  ut- 
mojl  quarters,  or  Neptbys — fee  more  of  this  in  Plutarch. — 
Anubis  in  this  intercourfe  was  faid  to  be  begotten  by  OJiris, 
and  is  called  a  baftard,  becaufe  Typbon  was  accounted  the 
hufband  of  Neptbys. 

Neptbys  or  Neptis,  from  Nep  (as  in  Neptune)  the  fea ;  and 
Tbys  fometimes  written  Tis  (as  Tbyfdrus  is  written  Tisdrus) 
the  head  territory,  means  the  fea  head  territory,  and  was  no 
doubt  the  Delta,  whilft  yet  it  was  overflowed  by  the  fea  and 
the  Nile.  Neptbys  is  faid  to  have  become  enamoured  of 
Ofiris;  and  from  their  intercourfe  Anubis  was  begotten,  i.e. 
when  the  Nile  rofe  high  it  overran,  fertilized,  and  elevated 
the  Delta,  and  the  water  or  fea  bead  territory,  or  An-ub-is,  was 
thus  raifed  by  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Ofiris.  It  is  called 
the  fea  head  territory,  becaufe  it  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea. 

• 
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SARAPIS. 

SAR  APIS,  Plutarcb  fays,  was  accounted  by  fome  to  be  no 
God  j  but  derived  from  Soro,  a  cheft,  &c. — I  allow  that  Sa- 
rapis  was  no  god,  but  I  cannot  grant  that  Sar  implies  a  cheft 
in  this  and  many  other  names.  It  was  a  common  name  for 
the  fea  in  vaiious  appellations;  and  is  derived  from  Av,  the 
fca,  varied  to  An  and  Ar,  with  S  prefixed,  as  in  the  word 
fea. — Sar  then  means  the  fea— Ap  is  head — and  Is  is  a  dimi- 
nutive, and  Sarapis  implies  tbe  little  Jea  bead.  I  have  alfo 
fhewn  that  Ofiris  meant  tbe  little  fea  bead. — Ofirii  was  a  god 
of  the  ^Egyptians;  and  Sarapis — the  fame  little  fea  bead-~ 
muft  have  been  as  great  a  god  as  his  fynonymous  affociate 
Oftris. 

With  thefe  explanations  Plutarcb  becomes  more  intelligi- 
ble; and  his  opinions  on  a  plurality  of  gods  more  eafily  de- 
tected and  refuted.  In  page  89  of  Squires  Tranflation,  we 
find  him  ftating,  that  "  there  would  not  be  any  great  harm 
in  all  this,  was  due  care  taken  in  the  firft  place  to  preferve 
thefe  gods  in  common,  and  not  confine  tbem  to  dEgypte  only,  by 
appropriating  their  names  to  tbe  Nile,  and  to  that  particular  fpot  of 
land,  tvbicb  is  'watered  by  that  river ;  and  by  making  tbe  Fern 
and  Lotus's  of  ibis  country  tbe  only  fubjefl  of  tbe  mythology,  depri- 
•ving  thereby  tbe  reft  of  mankind  who  have  no  Nile,  no  Butus,  nor 
Memphis  of  all  claim  to  thefe  great  gods" 

It  appears  plainly  from  Plutarcb,  that  the  people  of  j&gyptc 
very  early  loft  the  jignifications  of  the  names  of  their  lands 
and  their  river— confidered  them  of  divine  origin ;  and  from 
their  alluftons  plunged  deeply  into  idolatry. 

We  have  now  found  a  divifion  of  the  earth  where  I/is, 
OJlris,  Orus,  &c.  were  originally  named,  and  afterwards  wor- 
fliipped  ;  and  we  have  to  trace  where  the  appellation  Jupiter 
•was  applicable,  and  find  too  where  the  name  was  primarily 
adored  as  a  god.  Plutarcb  fays,  that  Jupiter  means  in  the 
Egyptian  Amun,  which  is  written  in  Greek  Amman;  and 
this,  and  the  word  Ham,  mean  border  land,  and  very  appro- 
priately defcribe  the  land  of  JEgypte.  But  before  I  proceed 
with  Jupiter,  J  fliall  examine  the  following  names.  • 
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JOPPA  or  JAFFA,  JAVA,  JUDEA,  ASSUR,  &c. 

JOPPA  is  faid  by  etymologifts  to  mean  beauty ;  but  beauty 
defcribes  no  territory. — The  letter  /  being  head,  and  Av,  the 
fea,  changing  to  Af,  to  Ov,  and  Op,  J-op  will  mean  the  fea 
head,  and  Joppa  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  A 
in  the  ending  means  territory,  by  page  xliii.  will  imply  ibc 
fea  bead  territory. 

In  like  manner  JAVA  will  imply  the  fea  bead  land,  and  is 
a  very  proper  name  for  the  ifland  of  this  name. 

JUDEA. — The  fyllable  or  root  Ud  or  Ude  is  commonly  ren- 
dered in  our  names  by  wood;  but  Ud  is  a  variation  of  Ad, 
water;  and  Judea  means  the  fea  or  water  bead  territory.  A 
proper  name  for  the  lands  which  lie  at  the  heads  of  the  Dead 
and  Mediterranean  Seas.  The  fcriptures  fhew  that  Judab  may 
tiave  other  imports. — Of  AJjur,  which  means,  in  fituation, 
ibefea  border,  I  may  fay  the  fame,  and  extend  thefe  obferva- 
tions  to  old  names  flill  unknown  in  import ;  but  I  mud  pro- 
ceed to 

JUPITER. 

The  fyllable  Jup  is  not  often  found  in  names ;  but  we  have 
-a  village  named  Juper  in  Efiex. — We  have  alfo  land  named 
Jupiter  Fringe  in  the  Orcades. — The  letters  J"and  G  often  are 
alike  in  found,  thus  Jerufalem  is  written  in  Italian  Gierujalem. 
•We  have  in  Poland  a  lake  named  Guplo,  or  Guplus. — B  and 
P  are  alfo  cognate  letters.  In  Africa  there  is  a  kingdom 
named  Jubo,*  lying  on  a  fea  head,  and  which  means  the  fea 
bead  territory.  In  Baudrandi  Gcograpbia  we  have  alfo  Jupile, 
or  Jopilia,  Pagus  Lcodienfis  ditionis"  in  which  we  find  that 
Jup  and  Jop  imply  the  fame  in  old  names.  Hence  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Jop  in  Joppa  is  the  fame  as  Gup  in  Guplus,  the  fame 
as  Jub  in  Jubo,  the  fame  as  Jup  or  Jop  in  Jupile  or  Jopilia, 
and  the  fame  as  Jup  in  Jupiter — the  Jea  or  water  bead.— The. 
letter  /,  or  the  fyllable  It,  is  a  diminutive,  and  Ter  or  Er, 
border  land  j  and  Jupiter  will  imply  tbe  little  fea  bead  (border} 
land :  And  this  will  demonftrate  tbat  autbors  are  correct  in  af- 

•  Jubo  has  been  accounted  a  name  for  the  Supreme  Being  in  Africa. 
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ferting  that  Jupiter,  or  the  land  of  upper  JEyypte,  was  the 
fame  as  Ofirls  ;  and  that  Tbebes  was  a  city  of  this  land,  or  of 
Jupiter.  But  Jupiter  being  firft  adored  at  Tbebes,  this  town 
became  more  particularly  the  city  of  Jupiter  ;  and  Herodetus 
affirms  that  Tbebes  was  the  fivft  place  where  this  god  was 
adored. 

Thus  far  then  have  I  aimed  at  tracing  tbe  real  pedigrees  of 
tlefe  gods,  and  tbe  luifdom  of  tbe  Egyptians.  The  Romans  and 
other  nations  deified  their  kings  and  emperors.  And  why 
reader,  might  not  the  ^Egyptians  WITH  AS  MUCH  REASON,  do 
as  Plutarch  fays,  create  gods  for  tbenif  elves,  from  tbe  appellations 
cf  tbeir  river  and  border  land  ? 

Plutarch,  in  page  128  of  Baxter's  Translation,  is  offended 
with  the  ^Egyptians  for  confining  to  themfelves  thefe  gods  ; 
and  laments  "  their  depriving  of  the  reft  of  mankind  of  thefe 
mighty  beings." 

"  After  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity,  the  name  of  God 
is  faid  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  high  prieft  only  once 
a  year  in  the  Temple,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  a 
noifc  was  purpofely  made,  that  no  one  befides  a  few  chofen 
difciples  fhould  hear  it.  From  the  time  of  the  definition  of 
the  Temple  their  naming  ceafed,  and  the  true  pronunciation 
of  Jebovab  was  loft.  The  Jews  mention  it  not,  but  fubftitute 
for  it  Adonai  or  Elobim.  The  heathens  had  fome  knowledge, 
fays  Calmet,  of  this  great  and  ineffable  name  3  and  tbey  too  bad 
nameifor  tbeir  gods  wbicb  tbey  dared  not  pronounce  ." 

The  name  Jebovab  fignifies,  it  is  faid,  "  the  feff-exijlent 
who  gives  being  and  exiftence  to  others."  Sancboniatboit 
writes  it  JEVA  ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  Macrobius,  Clemens  Ahxan- 
drinus,  Jerom,  and  Origen,  pronounce  JAO  ;  Epipbanius,  Tbeo- 
doret,  and  the  Samaritans,  JABE  or  JAVE  :  We  find  likewife 
JAHOH,  JAVO,  JAOU,  JAOD.  Lewis  Capellus,  and  Bi/bop 
Hare,  read  JAVO;  Mercer,  JEHEVAH;  Drujius,  JAVEJ  Hot- 
tinger,  JEHVA  :  The  Moors  call  their  god  JUBA.  The  Latins 
probably  took  their  Jovis  or  Jovis  PATER  from  JEHOVAH." 
Calmet  in  Jebovab.  —  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  writes  this  word 
JEVE,  and  after  Bifliop  Hare  JAFO  or  JAVO.  Jobnfon,  in  his 
Grammatical  Commentaries,  writes  Jovis,  and  fays  that  it 
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was  doubtlefs  the  ancient  nominative,  for  he  tha.t  declines, 
fays  he,  Jupiter,  Jovis,  may  as  well  decline  Pboebus,  dpollinis. 

Not  only  did  \ktjEgyptians  and  other  nations  worfhip  God 
thro'  the  names  of  fuch  parts  of  nature,  to  which  they 
were  eminently  indebted  for  their  fupport  j  but  they  alfo 
in  time  adored  idols,  which  they  formed  to  reprefent  them; 
and  finally  confidered  thefe  works  of  their  own  hands,  as 
their  gods.  In  this  way  national  gods  were  multiplied,  and 
in  this  manner  every  town,  and  every  houfe,  had  at  length 
its  god. 

Infpired  men  were  fent  to  reclaim  mankind;  but  their 
teaching  was  often  difregarded  :  Ignorance  and  idolatry  main- 
tained their  ground ;  and  a  Saviour  only,  who  had  early  been 
promifed,  delivered  the  precepts  which  have  been  gradually 
eradicating  this  infatuation  of  man. 

The  mythologifts  and  writers  who  have  fuppofed  that  the 
earlicfl  inhabitants  of  the  world  knew  not  tbfir  Maker,  will  be 
proved  to  have  judged  irrationally  in  the  tra6l  on  Atheifm. 
It  appears  from  reafon  that  the  moft  early  people  knew  our 
ancient  names,  and  it  is  evident  that  men  of  after  ages  forgot 
their  imports,  and  accounted  fome  of  them  of  divine  origin. 
The  denunciations  in  fcripture  againft  thofe  who  had  known 
the  true  god,  and  had  departed  from  his  worfhip  in  Egyple, 
Babylon,  &c.  are  fufficient  proofs  againft  the  do&rine  that 
mankind  originally  worftupped  thefe  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

All  the  ./Egyptian  names  for  their  gods  have  been  proved 
to  be  giyen  from  features  of  their  lands.  Jupiter  agrees  not 
with  the  name  Jebovab,  as  rendered  by  our  authors.  It  forms 
its  cafes  as  if  the  nominative  and  vocative  belonged  not  to  the 
reft,  and  as  tho'  they  were  adopted  fome  coniiderable  time 
after  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  firft  promulgated.*-— 
There  is  too  in  this  name,  what  authors  have  never  diftin- 
guiftied,  a  DIMINUTIVE  TERM  by  no  means fuitable  to  an  appel- 
lation for  the  SUPREME  HEAD  j  and  ibis  Jingle  circumftance  dc- 
Jlrvys  its  title  to  a  name  for  tbe  true  God. 

I  have  thus  {hewn  a  divifion  of  tbe  eartb,  to  which  the  an- 
cients were  indebted  for  thofe  names  of  deities ;  and  have  en- 
•  See  page  51,  for  tbe  introduction  of  these  names  into  Greece. 
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deavoured  to  prove  that  Jupiter  and  Us  ajficiates  belonged  not 
to  Heaven. — Tho'  the  reader  iliould  give  no  more  credit  to 
Plutarch's  hiftories  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  to  his  hiftories 
of  rivers  and  mountains, — be  muft  confefs  that  the  ihort  fpe- 
cimen  of  heathen  mythology  quoted  from  Proclus  is  a  curious 
production  ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  wanting  to  render 
it  eminently  extraordinary  but  real,  inftead  of  imaginary  deities. 

Plutarch  complains  that  the  ^Egyptians  arrogated  to  them- 
felves  the  naming  of  thefe  gods  from  their  lands  and  river  j 
but  he  does  not  contradict  their  claims  further  than  to  ftate, 
"  That  other  nations  had  alfo  thefe  fame  gods,  which  they 
worshipped  under  thefe  names ;  but  it  was  not,  he  fays,  till 
lately  perhaps  that  feme  of  them  begun  to  be  called  by  their  ^Egyp- 
tian names" — Plutarch  and  the  ^Egyptians  then  allowing  from 
whence  thefe  names  came;  and  their  appellations  being  thus 
proved  to  refer  to  the  Nile,  its  borders,  and  to  the  fea,  at 
whofe  head  Egypte  lies,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  hiftorians  feri- 
oufly  transforming  thefe  names  of  parts  of  nature  into  kings 
and  queens,  nor  for  making  them  the  warring  chiefs,  and 
the  angry  gods  and  goddeffes  of  ancient  ftory. 

The  reader  will  confult  the  notes  to  Baxters  Tranflation of 
Plutarch's  I/is  and  Ofiris;  and  alfo  Squires  Preface  to  his 
Tranflation  of  the  fame  work  j  in  each  of  which  he  will  find 
much  additional  fable  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity. 

JAMISSA  and  TAM1SSA. 

Tranflators  often  correct  the  fuppofed  errors  of  ancient 
writers,  and  efpecially  the  fuppofed  ones  of  Ptolemy,  without 
analyfing  his  words.  He  writes  JamiJJa  inftead  of  TamiJJa  for 
the  Tames. — The  letter  /  means  head,  and  T  will  be  found 
to  imply  the  fame.  Jam,  Jamb,  or  Ja-v,  means  the  fea  in 
feveral  languages,  and  Tarn,  Tamh,  or  Tav,  in  feveral  others. 
Is  is  a  diminutive,  or  it  may  mean  head  :  and  Tamiffa  may 
imply  the  fea  head  region,  or  the  little  fea  region,  and  Jamijfa  the 
fame.  We  correct  before  we  underftand  authors,  and  Ptolemy 
who  inferts  thefe  fynonyraous  terms,  has  often  other  readings, 
unlkilfully  fupplied  by  commentators  in  notes,  to  correct,  as 
they  fuppofe,  his  text. 
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IDUMEA 

Is  rendered  red  and  bjiman ;  but  I  know  not  the  color  of 
this  earth,  nor  the  humanity  of  the  land.  Idumea  was  EJom 
or  Adorn,  in  which  Id  is  changed  to  Ad  and  Ed;  and  ?//M  to 
Om.  Id  or  JW  means  here  hill  or  water,  and  Om  or  Urn  its 
border,  Ea  is  territory  :  And  tie  bill  or  water  border  territory, 
i.e.  Land  between,  and  on  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas,  is  the 
import  of  this  name. 

K 

Is  the  fame  in  old  names  as  C. 

The  KADMONITES 

Are  called  by  our  authors  ancients,  frft  men,  and  ferpents. 
That  the  Kadmonites  were  ancient  men,  I  will  not  deny,  they 
may  have  been  alfo  Jirft  men. — Lord  Monboddo  fuppofed  that 
the  firfl  men  had  tails ;  Maillet  that  they  were  ;£/£>«  j  and  our 
authors  that  they  were  ferpents.  But  the  Kadmonites  were  de- 
rived in  name  from  Cad,  an  hill,  and  Mon,  head  land,  here 
underftood  as  land.  They  were  hill  landers  who  redded  about 
Mount  Libanus ;  and  the  words  ancients,  Jirjl  men,  andy^r- 
fexts,  are  not  the  names,  but  the  nicknames  of  this  people. 

The  KENITES, 

Dwellers  formerly  near  or  on  the  Dead  Sea,  are  faid  by 
commentators  to  mean  pojfejjion,  purcbafe,  lamentation,  a  nejl, 
#  bole,  a  cave,  &c.  On  thefe  explanations  I  give  no  corn- 
ment — my  diffent  from  thefe  abfurd  and  inapplicable  expofi- 
tions  is  founded  not  on  peculiarity,  but  on  common fenfe.  Thefe 
renderings  of  names  which  difgrace  our  comments  on  the 
fcriptures,  are  not  compared  with  the  fituation  of  the  Kenites, 
nor  with  any  thing  referring  to  them.  They  are  indeed  de- 
fcriptions  of  no  part  of  the  univerfe,  tho*  this  people  poflefied 
a  part  of  the  earth  which  is  defcribed  in  their  appellation.— 
Their  name  then  is  derived  from  Ken,  a  lake,  or  from  Ceann, 
an  head,  and  the  Kenites  were  lake  landers  or  lead  landers  • 
But  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  firft  of  thefe  explanations  refers 
to  their  right  name. 
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L. 

L  or  El  may  be  derived  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au, 
to  Al,  and  £/;  or  L  or  El  may  be  derived  from  A,  an  hill, 
pronounced  Au,  and  changed  to  Al  and  El ;  or  it  may  mean 
border,  from  the  change  of  Err  to  El.  It  is  called  in  Hebrew 
Lmd,  or  Lemed,  which  authors  account  a  fpit,  a  goad,  or  a 
plow/bare.  It  is  called  Luis,  or  the  quicken  tree,  by  Gaelic 
writers. — But  Lu  was  often  formerly  pronounced  Li. :  Fual 
was  pronounced  Fyat,  or  Fial.  Hence  Lu,  in  Luis,  is  the 
fame  as  Li,  the  fea ;  and  as  Is  is  a  diminutive,  Lnis  implies 
the  little  fea,  or  the  lake;  and  from  what  is  ftated  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  L,  El,  or  Hel,  in  Ellefmcre,  and  in  the  Relief- 
font,  will  imply  the  fame.  In  the  Coptic  this  letter  brings  an 
bieroglypbick  of  tie  Nile  land,  or  of  .'Egypte,  and  is  called  Lauda, 
which  may  be  changed  to  Lambda,  or  Lav-da,  and  may  im- 
ply the  lake  land  j  or  it  may  mean  the  lave-land  or  drowned" 
land:  And  from  the  figure  of  this  Coptic  letter,  I  can  fcarcely 
fuppofe  that  this  fea  head  had  not  very  anciently  a  natural 
communication  with  the  Red  Sea.  We  find  too  a  wide  valley 
oppofite  the  ^Egyptian  Babylon,  in  which  names  of  places 
feem  ftrongly  to  denote  an  ancient  paflage. — But  I  •write  to  be 
correfled  wherever  I  may  affert  too  much. 

LIBANUS. 

Leibbam  is  the  Gaelic  for  the  deck  of  a  fliip,  a  fcaffold,  a 
gallery,  or  the  plain  top  of  an  hill.  It  may  confequently 
mean  hill  land.  Lcibb  or  Lib,  in  Libanus,  is  hill,  An,  land, 
and  Us,  territory. — In  Lybia,  Lyb  may  be  hill  or  ridge,  and 
la,  territory. — In  the  Introduction  I  have  confidered  the  word 
Lyb,  as  applying  to  water ;  but  in  this  inftance  it  applies  to 
an  hill  ridge.  It  is  ufual  for  authors  to  render  Libanus  by 
Laban,  white :  And  in  this  way  are  we  conftantly  befet  witli 
irrational  etymons.  I  here  beg  to  ftate,  that  Africa  may  be 
derived  from  Af,  water,  Ric,  border  land  or  ridge,  and  la, 
territory  j  and  Lybia  may  alfo  imply  the  water  ridge  territory. 
—But  I  refer  ray  reader  to  what  I  have  written  in  the  intro- 
du&ion  on  'Africa  and  Lybia. 
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LACFDEMON,  SPARTA,  and  LACONIA. 

The  firft  is  generally  rendered  from  the  Greek,  tie  Lain  of 
Demons.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  have  received  name  from  Lacedemort, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Tjygeta,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who 
married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Euroias. 

But  I  muft  remark,  that  Laconia,  Lacedemon,  and  Sparta, 
are  names  of  this  {late,  taken  from  its  natural  features.  That 
a  ridge  of  mountainous  land,  called  Taygetus,  occupies  a  part 
of  the  country ;  and  that  the  Euroias  is  its  principal  river. 
Atlas  too  is  a  name  well  known  ;  and  all  thefe  may  be  ra- 
tionally accounted  for,  without  the  help  of  mythologic  llory. 
But  the  foundation  of  Lacedemon  is  alfo  attributed  to  Cadmus ; 
and  the  name  Sparta,  which  etymologifts  fay  fignifies  fawn, 
is  ftated  to  be  borrowed  from  the  fame,  Cadmus's  foiuing  fer- 
fcnfs  teeth,  which  fprung  up  and  became  men,  i.  e.  Spartans!-— 
1  enlarge  not  on  the  ftories  and  reports,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  grave  and  learned  men  :  Authors  of  clalTical  records  and 
writings. — Without  thefe,  no  huge  volumes  would  have  been 
delivered  to  the  world ;  nor  without  ihort  quotations  could  I 
have  filled  my  pages. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  in  the  river  Eurotas  there  "  Grows  a 
ftone  which  is  ihaped  like  a  helmet,  called  TbrafydeUos,  or 
rajh  and  timorous.  For  if  it  hears  a  trumpet  found  it  leaps  to- 
wards the  bank  of  the  river,  but  if  you  do  but  name  the  Athe- 
nians, it  prelently  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Of  thefe 
ftones,  he  fays,  there  are  not  a  few  which  are  confecrated 
and  laid  up  in  the  brazen  Temple  of  Minerva,  as  Nicanor, 
the  Sainian,  relates  in  his  Second  Book  of  Rivers." 

To  withhold  my  aflent,  as  to  the  exiftence  of  thefe  ftones, 
to  the  propriety  of  the  tranflation  of  the  Lake  of  Damons — to 
the  truth  of  Lacedemon  receiving  name  from  a  fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Taygeta — or  to  the  Spartans  being  derived  from  the  teeth 
of  Cadmus's  ferpents,  would  be  a  glaring  effort  of  incredulity 
againft  the  literature  of  Greece,  and  againfl  the  canons  of 
mythologic  ftory. — Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  altho'  my  creed  is 
not  a  confined  one,  I  muft  beg  to  Irate,  that  Sparta  may 
otherwife  be  derived  from  Es  contracted  to  S,  the  fea,  Par, 
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head  border,  and  Ta,  land ;  and  t£efea-bead  border  land,  may 
alfo  be  the  import  of  Lacedemon.  Laconia  implies  the  lake, 
or  lea  head  territory. 

LATIN. 

Latus,  faid  to  mean  a  fide,  means  a  fide  territory. — Lai  a 
fide.  Lot-  takes  the  diminutive  In  poftfixed,  when  referred 
to  a  language,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  names  of  feveral 
other  languages  take  Is,  written  IJh. — And  in  this  way  Latin 
becomes  a  diminutive  noun  for  the  language  of  Latium. 

What  I  have  ftated  in  the  Introduction  mould  be  read  with 
the  above. 

And  now  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  power  of  truth, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  letters,  demands  that  we  Ihould  give 
Egypte  the  honor  of  firft  inventing  fome  of  thefe  generally 
fuppofed  Greek  fymbols. — And  as  the  elements  of  letters 
have  been  unknown,  and  the  roots,  prefixes,  poftfix.es,  and 
words  formed  by  them,  and  from  whence  all  other  terms  took 
their  origin,  have  not  been  underftood ;  it  follows  that  we 
have  not  been  critically  acquainted  with  the  force  of  expref- 
fions  conveyed  by  thefe  ancient  letters  and  words. — And  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation  is  obvious  from  the  great  ignorance 
of  hiftorians,  grammarians,  etymologies,  and  commentators 
on  the  names  which  are  in  this  book  difcufled ;  and  I  may 
add,  on  all  appellations  for  the  lands  and  habitations  of  the 
globe. 

M. 

MOT  Em,  the  root  of  Hem,  border,  hadfometimes  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ^confonant,  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  com- 
mon to  all  languages :  The  form  of  the  Coptic  M  is  very 
nearly  like  our  U.  The  letter  A,  a  hill,  &c.  pronounced^, 
varies  to  A-v  and  Ev,  and  may  be  written  Em  or  M,  and 
mean  bill.  M  may  alfo  be  derived  from  Amb,  Av,  or  Au, 
water,  varied  to  Emb,  Ev,  or  Em.  Mem,  the  Hebrew  M , 
may  therefore  be  compofed  of  Em,  border,  and  M  as  head  or 
water ;  and  the  water  or  head  border  may  imply  a  plain.  Mem 
is  generally  rendered  by  authors  ajfot  or  contagion;  but  Mr. 
Baxter  more  rightly  renders  it  from  Mim,  water,  in  Egyptian 
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it  U  A/<>>  whence  the  Greek  Mu,  the  water  or  the  fea.  The 
border  reprefented  by  M  may  then  be  water,  an  hill,  or  a 
plain. 

MEMPHIS,  MOPH,  NOPH,  MENCHIS,  MITSOR, 
-MIGDOL,  &c. 

Tfte  city  of  Merftpb-is  flood  on  a  plain.  To  the  weft  wfcre 
-fand  hills,  and  on  the  eaft  the  Nile  ran  clofe  by  it.  — 
-Profti  A-v,  the  fea,  we  have  the  following  fyllables  in  old 
names,  to  wit,  &v,  Ef,  Av,  Of,  Uf,  Epb,  Q/>b,  Ufb,  Ouf;  and 
•ble'm-ef,  Mcmf,  or  Mempb  will  be  the  water  or  fea  plain. 
The  endings  Us  and  Is,  in  names  for  the  features  of  nature, 
•generally  mean  territory  or  land  :  And  tlie  water  or  fea  plain 
'land  will  be  the  import  of  Memphis. 

M  or  Mem  being  accounted  a  plain  5  and  A<v  varied  to  Ov, 
Of,  and  Opb,  being  water  or  fea,  Mem>opb,  or  Mopb,  was  the 
Hebrew  name  of  this  place  ;  and  by  the  change  of  M  to  N, 
which  was  common,  Nopb  was  the  fame. 

But  M&n  and  Men,  by  the  change  of  M  to  N,  were  writ- 
ten for  each  other,  and  Memphis  was  alfo  called  Mencins  :  And 
as  the  letter  AT  was  the  Mem  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  as 
the  Ml  of  the  Coptic  means  alfo  a  plain,  Memphis  and  Mm- 
dns,  may  be  written  Mpbis  and  Mcbis  ;  and  M,  as  a  poftfix, 
"will  be  read  laft  in  explanation  of  this  name.  —  Hence,  as  Is 
may  be  the  fea,  'Pbis  or  Pis  will  be  the  fea  head  ;  and  -Cbu  or 
Cis,  the  fame  by  the  article  Cbicbefter.  Tbefea  bead  plain  may 
therefore  be  the  import  of  this  name.  This  rendering  is 
flrengthened  from  the  reports  of  ancient  hiftory  j  that  the  fea 
occupied  in  early  times,  and  at  the  firit  naming  of  this  place, 
the  prefent  lite  of  'the  Delta. 

Mcmpbis  was  alfo  called  Mitfor,  from  Mcd  or  Mid,  changed 
Ho  Slit,  a  fea  corner  or  head,  and  Sor  or  Zor,  the  head  bor- 
der, which  generally  implies  a  plain.*  —  It  was  alfo  in  the 
'fcripture  termed  Migdol.  —  That  Ig,  in  Mig,  means  the  fame 
.as  .Eg-  or  J&g,  in  Egypte,  may  be  feen  in  the  word  Jgilium, 
written  alfo  Egilium  and  j&giHum,  —  ^now  the  Jfle  Giglio,  on 


»  The  vrord  Plain  itself  comes  from  AIN,  land,  L  or  EL,  border,  aud 
T,hcad,  and  the  head  border  land  is  the  plain. 
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the  coaft  of  Tufcany. — Mig  then  means  the  lea  head,  and 
Do!  is  dale  or  plain.  Memphis,  Mencbis,  Mitzor,  and  Migdol, 
importing  the  fame,  we  prefume  that  the  above  is  a  true  de- 
rivation of  this  word. 

The  Hebrew  final  M,  and  the  Coptic  M,  are  nearly  the 
fame,  and  reprefent  a  plain.  The  laft  open  at  one  end, 
reprefenting  the  plain  of  a  valley  ;  the  firft  dofed,  and  de- 
noting the  plain  top  of  an  hill.  It  was  called  Mi  by  the 
Copts,  which  means  a  plain.  Thus  M  is  a  plain,  Aigb  is  an 
hill  or  a  bottom  ;  and  Maigb,  pronounced  Mi,  will  be  the 
plain  of  an  hill,  or  of  a  bottom. 

In  early  times  the  Jevjijb,  and  fame  other  people,  feldorn 
mentioned  God  by  name.  The  Pelafgi  gave  their  Gods  no 
names  except  that  of  "  Difpofers  •"  but  the  ^Egyptians  had 
adopted  many  idolatrous  appellations  as  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive. Herodotus  fays  that  thefe  names  were  of  barbarous 
origin  from  his  refearches.  The  ^Egyptians  of  Lybia,  he  fays, 
called  Jupiter,  Ammoun ;  and  he  fuppofed  that  this  was  the 
rcafon  of  their  terming  themfelves  Ammonians. — But  Amman 
means  border  land,  or  water  border  land ;  and  in  this  fenfe 
the  name  was  originally  ufed  in  JEgypte,  the  hot  bed  of  idol- 
atrous appellations.  In  time  the  Pelafgi  confulted  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  to  know  whether  they  might  adopt  thefe  names, 
and  were  granted  permiflion. 

In  the  Gaelic  the  letter  M  is  called  Muin,  and  faid  to  be  a 
Vine,  but  I  mould  rather  defcribe  the  letter  otherwife,  and 
refer  it  to  Muin,  a  mountain.  In  the  Greek  it  is  called  Mu ; 
but  Mu  has  been  pronounced  My  from  what  is  herein  ftated  ; 
and  Maigb,  the  Gaelic  for  a  plain  may  be  pronounced  the 
fame.  Hence  the  Coptic  and  Greek  M  may  alfo  mean  a 
plain.  M  is  often  fubftituted  for  B  and  P,  when  it  means 
an  head,  &c. 

There  are  fome  countries  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
word  Aram,  which  means  from  Ar,  an  head,  or  Ar,  water, 
and  Am,  border,  the  water  or  head  border,  ror  the  plain  — 
Thus  Aram  Nabaraim  is  the  rivers'  plain  :  Aram  of  Damafcus 
is  the  plain  of  Damafcus  :  Aram  of  Sola  is  the  plain  of  Soba  : 
Padan  Aram  is  the  road  plain.  Many  are  the  doubtful  com- 
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ments  on  fcriptnre,  arifing  from  our  ignorance  of  thefe  names. 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  analyfe  them. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Mtfopotamia  is  a  modern  name  unknown,  perhaps  even  to 
Herodotus.  In  its  common  rendering  it  imitates  the  vulgar 
tranflation  of  Propontis. 

Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Euphrates  pours  itfelf  into  the  RED 
SEA  j  and  his  commentators  fuppofe  that  he  meant  the  RED 
SEA  between  Arabia  and  Fgyptej  but  he  underftood  by  the 
RED  SEA  ihefea  ROAD;  and  that  the  Euphrates  emptied  itfelf 
into  the  fea  ROAD  of  Per/la,  i.  e.  into  \hcPerfian  RED  or 
ROAD  SEA,  or  the  Perfian  Gulpb. 

He  fays  alfo,  that  Perfia  extends  to  the  RED  SEA,  meaning 
the  Per/Ian  RED  or  ROAD  SEA.  It  is  curious  to  fee  themif- 
takes  arifing  from  our  ignorance  of  the  words  RED  or  ROAD 
SEA. — See  our  commentators  on  thefe  parts  of  Herodotus, 
and  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Introduction.  See 
alfo  Padan  Aram,  &c. 

MEDIA. 

M  has  been  fhewn  to  mean  a  plain :  Mad,  Med,  Met,  and 
Mat  are  the  fame  in  names  as  may  be  feen  in  page  152,  and 
Media  means  the  bill  border,  or  plain  bead  territory.  Interpre- 
ters underftand  that  this  country  was  peopled  by  Madai,  the 
fon  of  Japbet,  who  alfo  is  faid  to  have  peopled  the  Ifles  of  the 
Gentiles.  But  the  Greeks  maintain  that  it  took  name  from 
Medus,  the  fon  of  Medea;  and  truly  fays  an  author,  "  If 
Madai  peopled  Macedonia,  as  learned  men  fuppofe,  ive  mujlfeek 
for  another  origin  for  the  people  of  Media."  I  have  therefore 
very  eafily  found  an  origin  for  the  Medes  in  Media;  and  I 
wim  that  learned  men  would  always  look  at  HOME  for  the 
names  of  their  countries,  and  of  their  people. 

MATIENE". 

Herodotus  places  Matiene  between  Media  Major  and  Arme- 
nia ;  "  and  it  was  properly  fpeaking,  fays  a  celebrated  writer, 
a  province  of  Media  itfelf."*     Madia  is  called  Irak  Ajami,  or 
'  Geography  of  Herodotus,  page  329. 
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itl'Jebal. — We  have  no  explanation  of  Irak  Ajami.  Of  Al 
Jebal,  Al  is  the,  and  Jebal  is  hill  or  ridge  border.  Irak  is  a 
name  for  Cba.ld.ea,  and  Media  belonging  to  it  hath  Ajami.  fub- 
joined,  to  ihew  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  empire.  Ai-Ami  im- 
porting the  fame  as  Media,  the  hill  or  head  border  territory. 
—Mat-i-ene  implies  lie  bill  border  little  territory;  and  I  think, 
from  Mr.  Morier's  Travels,  that  it  is  now  called  Eder-biglan, 
Eder-bi-ian,  which  implies  the  head  border  little  territory,  and 
i»,  I  fuppole,  the  little  Media  or  Matlene. — I  write  this  in 
halle;  but  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  examine  it  at  hi» 
leifure. 

MOAB. 

The  Moabltes  are  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Moab,  the  fon 
of  Lot ;  but  Moab  was  pronounced  by  the  ancients  Mcab, 
which  from  Eab  or  Eai>,  water,  and  M  as  head,  means  tbe 
•water  or  fca  bead;  and  which  commentators  render  "  tbe 
•waters  of  tbe  fatber"  or  "  tbc  fan  of  tbe  fatber. — The  capital 
of  Moab  is  faid  to  be  called  "  Ar  or  Areopolis,  or  Ariel  of 
Moab"  or  "  Rabbab  Moab"  i.  e.  fay  commentators  "  tbe 
capital  of  Moab,  or  Kir-barejb,  tbe  city  with  brick  walls" 

Ar,  the  capital  of  Moab,  on  the  river  Arnon,  may  mean 
head  or  chief,  or  water,  or  border. — In  Rabbab,  however,  or 
Arabab,  33  otherwife  fpelt,  we  find  Ar  or  R,  head,  chief,  or 
border,  and  Ab,  water  ;  and  from  hence  we  fuppofe  that  Ar, 
or  Rabbab,  meant  tbe  cbief  water  city.  To  the  brick  walls 
here  referred,  we  cannot  fpeak.  Commentators  decide 
boldly,  but  time  calls  us  all  to  account  for  hafty  decifioas. 

MORIAH. 

This  word  is  rendered  by  commentators  "  Bitteraefs  cf  tit 
Lord!"     It  meant  tbe  border  bead  territory.     In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  this  hill  was  inclofed,  and  firft  formed  a  part  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and  upon  it  was  the  Temple  built. 

N 

Is  pronounced  En,  which  implies  land,  region,  territory, 
and  border  land  j    and  this  word  is  alfb  a  variation  of  Ar.t 
water.     It  is  called  in  the  Gaelic  Nuin  or  Nion,  the  alh  tree. 
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We  have  found  that  Ni  is  the  fea,  and  Ni-et  or  Nile  (as  El 
is  a  diminutive),  is  the  little  fea.  The  Hebrew  Nun  is  faid 
to  mean  a  fifh  ;  but  I  fee  no  likenefs  thereof  in  this  letter  ; 
and  I  conceive  that  it  fhould  be  rendered  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  the  Gaelic.  In  the  Coptic  it  is  Ni :  In  the  Greek 
it  is  Nu,  which  may  be  alfo  pronounced  Ni.  In  the  Gaelic 
Nion  (as  On  is  an  augment)  may  mean  the  great  fea :  And 
Nuin  (in  which  In  is  a  diminutive)  will  mean  the  little  fea. 
The  Hebrew  Nun  may  follow  the-'fame  fignifications,  if  other 
vowels  are  fupplied.  Nion  is  alfo  a  wave,  a  daughter,  &c. 
N  is  often  a  prefix  only,  as  for  Ann  we  fay  Nan,  or  Edward, 
Ned,  for  Ing,  a  corner  Ning.  The  old  M  and  N  were  writ- 
ten originally  nearly  alike,  and  have  been  therefore  often  fub- 
ftituted  for  each  other :  They  will  therefore  imply  in  many 
inflances  the  fame. 

The  NILE. 

The  word  Aby  is  a  word  for  the  Nile.  It  means  the  little 
fea,  from  Av,  the  fea,  changed  to  Ab,  and  Y,  a  diminutive. 
A  river  falls  into  the  Aby,  called  the  Abi-ad,  Aby-a'd,  or  the 
BabarelAis.  Which  of  thefe  ftreams  contains  the  head  of 
the  Nile,  according  to  the  ancients,  has  been  much  doubted, 
and  even  the  moft  rational  only  furmifed,  that  from  the 
greater  diftance  of  the  Abiad,  and  its  fuperior  fize,  its  fprings 
rnuft  be  the  head  :  But  they  knew  not  that  the  Niel  or  Nik 
meant  the  little  fea ;  and  the  Aby  the  fame: — Nor  that  the 
Abiad  implied  tbe  little  fea  bead;  or  that  Babar  e'l  Ais  meant 
the  head  river  or  the  head  fpring.  Not  knowing  the  fignifi- 
cations of  thefe  names,  authors  are  divided  in  opinion  about 
them,  and  have  written  long,  laboured,  and  learned  difqui- 
fitions.  But  in  writing  thefe  they  have  deluged  the  Nile  and 
its  heads  with  their  examinations  of  authorities ;  and  with 
their  obfervations  on  its  probable  and  anciently  efteemed 
head;  in  which  the  import  of  the  name  Abi'dd  would  have 
fuperfeded  all  their  labours. 

BABEL  and  BABYLON. 

I  am  next  to  encounter  another  egregious  and  long  con- 
firmed blunder  info  which  commentators,  etymologlfts,  arid 
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hiftorians,  among  the  multitude,  have  fallen  -r-B A »EJL,  the 
name  of  a  country,  is  faid  to  eorne  from  Bale},  eotjfufion  <?r 
mixture,  or  from  Bibel  to  mix  or  confound.— ^Bafythnfg  was 
anciently  called  Sbinar.  We  fhnll  prove  that  Sli'w  means 
head  j  (in  this  cafe,  a  fea  head),  and  Art  border  land.  Jfa.iah 
calls  this  land  tbe  dtfart  of  tbe  ff  a.  Jeremiah  prophefifid  that 
God  would  dry  up  the  fea  of  Babylon,  and  make  her  fprings 
dry. — Megajlbenes  apud  Eufeb.  Prep.  Jib,  i#.  cap,  .41,  affurcs 
us,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place  which  had  before 
abounded  fo  greatly  with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  fea. — 
But  putting  afide  all  thefe,  the  Euphrates  means  tie  fea  road, 
and  was  then  the  principal  fea  head  of  the  gulph  of  Perfia. 
The  words  Babe!,  Babylon,  and  Babylonia  exaftly  defcribe 
this  land ;  and  to  the  confufion  of  overwhelming  comment, 
the  words  Babel  and  Babylon  ftand  as  memorials  for  fhewing 
how  long  the  ignorance  of  commonly  received  opinion  may 
reign. — But  Babel  and  Babylon  (land  not  alone,  and  I  could 
wi£h  that  the  immenfe  rubbi/h  of  expofitors  on  ojd  appella- 
tions were  all  fwept  from  the  facred  text.* 

That  the  term  Babel  may  from  allufion  to  the  confufion 
which  took  place  in  that  city,  mean  as  commentators  fyy,  J 
will  not  difpute;  but  I  wifh  them  no{  to  miftake  a  man  for 
a  mountain,  becaufe  the  man  by  allufion  has  been  named 
from  the  hill  land.  The  old  monofyllabic  words  of  the  world 
will  hereafter  be  recogju'fed.  I  have  (hewn  that  Ab  is  the 
fea.  The  prefix  B  .implies  head,  and  El  is  here  ufed  infteadj. 
pf  Ar,  in  Sl'mar,  for  harder ;  and  tbe  fea  bead  border  is  the 
import  of  Sbin,ar  or  BabeL — Babylonia  implies  tbe  fea  bcag 
border  land. 

Babylon  is  now  called  Mac-loube.  Malgb,  or  Maicb,  or 
JMacb,  may  be  rendered  a  plain,  and  Loub  or  Lub  is  a  ma?e 
or  confuficm;  and  from  the  confufion  which  here  took  place, 
it  was  called  the  Plain  of  Confufion.  Words  change  fo  much 

•*  In  the  scriptures  names -o-nly  are  given — Their  imports  being  lost, 
and  the  comments  upon  them  being  published  by  iiitu  unacquainted 
with  the  ancient  mode  of  conferring  names— who  know  not  ibeir  roots, 
(heir  prefixes,  and  postfixes — the  reader  need  not  be  surpriied  that  tlu'i: 
comments  are  unfounded. — In  my  explanations  I  may  often  mistake  \ 
byt  our  commentators  have  aUi'u-j:<  misconceived. 

*d4 
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from  time  in  their  expofitions,  that  we  fcarcely  know  them 
again.     Macloube  is  now  rendered  "  topjy  turvy"* 

It  lias  been  obferved  by  General  Vallancey  that  N  final  de- 
notes diminution — but  this  is  a  miftake  : — For  On  is  often  an 
augment,  whilfl  In  is  a  diminutive.  Oil  or  01  is  great,  and 
El  or  //,  little — and  generally  the  fmall  or  broad  vowels  al- 
ways govern  the  fenfe  of  the  fyllables,  whether  they  are  di- 
minutives or  augments. 


Of  ANCIENT  NAMES  of  PLACES,  MEN,  &c. 

It  hath  been  remarked  by  learned  men,  that  the  fignifica- 
tions  of  ancient  names  of  places,  are  never  confidered  necef- 
fary  to  be  known.  And  altho'  they  fhould  be  a  part  of  a 
language  as  names,  that  they  are  independent  of  the  common 
words,  and  need  not  be  translated. 

We  may  allow  this  to  be  plaufible,  but  when  we  take  into 
confederation  writings  whofe  old  names  were  underflood,  it 
will  be  found  neceflary  for  the  tranflator  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
connection  which  thefe  names  have  with  other  words. — 
Without  fome  previous  knowledge  of  ancient  appellations, 
men  will  find  themfelves  often  incompetent  tranflators  of  the 
Bible  : — Very  often  incompetent  writers  of  ancient  hiftory  :— 
And  not  feldom  incompetent  to  the  tafk  of  fettling  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  places  of  the  world. 

Names  of  lands  were  given  from  their  features  of  nature, 
and  from  thefe  the  names  of  men  their  pofleflbrs  proceeded. 
Like  features  in  nature  were  common ;  and  like  names  were 
fomeiimes  given  them  and  their  owners.  All  thefe  appellation's 
were  originally  known  ;  but  time  effaced  from  memory  their 
fignifications,  and  then  the  lands  were  fuppofed  to  be  named 
from  men  ;  and  at  length  fome  of  thefe  men,  and  their  names, 
were  confidered  as  the  protecting  gods  of  their  diftri&s. 
Hence  Ham,  a  name  for  border,  was  a  name  given  to  mart, 
and  became  the  name  of  a  god,  under  which  Ham  as  a  name, 
and  a  man  was  worfhipped. 

•  Kennel's  Geography  of  Herodotus. 
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We  live,  reader,  in  learned  times,  and  what  know  we  more 
of  thefe  names  than  the  ancients  ?  Thefe  believed  that  men 
gave  names  to  nations  : — We  believe  the  fame. — Thefe  con- 
fidered  men  as  deriving  names  from  Heaven  : — We  feem  to 
imagine  the  fame. — Thefe  confidered  and  worfhipped  men 
and  names  as  their  prote&ing  deities: — We  do  not. — We  are 
therefore  wifer  in  this  than  our  heathen  forefathers : — But 
are  we  not  as  ignorant  in  the  origin  of  names  as  the  an- 
cients ? — The  ancients  invented  ilrange  and  incredible  ftories, 
to  account  for  their  appellations  : — We  do  the  fame — and  we 
very  often  quote  their  blunders,  to  fubftantiate  our  mi/lakes. 

Adam  and  Eve  derived  their  names  from  the  heads  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  family  of  Noah,  like  our  firft  parents,  from 
the  features  of  nature.  Siem,  from  Hem,  border,  with  5  as 
a  prefix,  which  meant  perhaps  water  or  fea,  was  the  water 
or  fea  borderer.  Ham  meant  border,  and  he  was  confequently 
the  borderer  only.  Japbet,  from  Av,  the  fea,  changed  to  Af 
and  Apb,  with  Et,  a  diminutive,  and  /,  head,  meant  the  little 
fea  head  :  And  this  name  was  the  creek,  the  bay,  the  port, 
&c. ;  and  from  hence  the  people  of  the  lands  lying  on  creeks, 
or  little  feas,  may  be  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Japlct. 

Appellations  may  have  referred  to  large  territories,  or  to 
particular  parts  within  which  relidences  were  fituatedi 
Names  for  the  features  of  nature  became  alfo  terms  of  allu^ 
lion ;  and  hence  great  confufion  in  tranflation  arifes  from  not 
comprehending  thefe  diftin£tions,  and  from  not  adopting  ap- 
plicable words  in  rendering  thefe  general,  particular,  and  al- 
lufive  terms. 

The  endings  of  names  have  always  been  efteemed  of  no  im- 
portance, and  men  have  frequently,  nay  generally,  omitted 
the  laft  fyllable,  or  have  cut  off  fo  much  of  this  poftfixed 
word,  by  tranflation,  as  to  leave  the  remainder  of  doubtful 
authority.  Ignorant  of  thefe  endings  they  have  not  attempted 
to  render  them.  They  are,  however,  in  the  defcriptiori .  of 
nature  augments  or  diminutives ;  or  they  mean  territory,  re- 
gion, land,  &c. :  In  names  of  men  they  mean  man,  and  in 
thofe  of  gods  they  imply  accordingly. — In  the  endings  of 
names  I  have,  perhaps,  in  the  following  treatife  fometime? 
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erreU'j  but  it  Xvas  a  new  fubjefr.,  which  I  have  more  atten- 
lively  confidered  in  this  prtfface,  and  which  even  now  may 
require  more  inveftigation, 

In  thefe  names,  and  in  the  old  roots  of  the  world,  we  have 
much  to  learn.  I  have  iliewn  you  what  the  ancients  knew, 
and  what  the  moderns  have  benefited  by  their  wifdom. 
Should  we  wi(h  to  inveftigate  the  meanings  of  thefe  words, 
we  rnuit  not  hunt  for  their  imitative  founds  in  allufive  terras, 
inftead  of  approximating  to  their  original  applicable  fignifi  - 
cations. 

We  fhould  always  remember  that  our  old  names  are  com- 
pofed  of  monofyllabic  words,  as  proved  in  every  one  which  I 
have  analyfed :  And  we  fliould  bear  in  mind  that  the  proper 
frames  for  the  features  of  nature  are  rarely  the  common  words 
of  any  written  language. 

I  have  ftated  in  this  preface  what  our  confonants  as  pre- 
iixes  to  old  names  imply.  When  I  formerly  wrote,  thefe 
were  unknown  to  me ;  but  time  and  consideration  have  de- 
veloped their  neceffary  fignifications.  More  important  will 
they  be  found,  to  thofe  who  compare  the  fyllables  of  old  lan- 
guages) than  can  at  firft  be  imagined. — There  are  fcarcely  any 
compound  names,  which  now  convey  all  theexsft  fenfes  by 
our  lexicons,  which  they  anciently  imparted;  and  yet  it  is  ia 
many  cafes  deniable  to  know  their  ancient  acceptations.  To 
the  imports  of  the  prefixes  in  this  preface,  added  to  the  roots 
and  poftfixes  of  words,  are  we  then  indebted  for  thefe  mean- 
ings in  a  great  variety  of  inftances. — Thefubjecl  is  new,  and 
of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  fearch  of  truth.  Our  letters 
are  the  elements  of  words ;  and  many  words  may  hereafter  be 
inveftigated  in  our  dictionaries,  from  the  imports  of  their 
letters. 

NO,  "NO-AMON,  THEBES,  MINTO,  &c. 

M  changing  to  N,  and  Av,  the  fee  or  -water,  to  Au,  iVo 
written  in  fome  MSS.  Nau,  may  be  rendered  the  fea-or  water 
plain. — Bat  as  A,  an  head,  is  pronounced  An,  and  Au  may 
by  pagexliii.  mean  territory,  Nautfizy  imply  the  plain  head, 
or  die  plain  territory. 
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The  word  Tbeb  comes  from  Talbb,  the  fea,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Tbam,  in  the  Thames,  comes  from  Tamb,  the  fea  j 
and  Tbeb  or  Taibb,  the  fea,  may  by  a  comparifon  of  furfaces 
become  a  term  for  a  plain,  as  in  the  word  Table ;  and  in  Dur.~ 
Jlable,  of  which  fee  page  45.  Es  or  Ais,  in  Thtbes  ot  Tbebais, 
means  head  :  Tbeb-es  will  then  mean  the  plain  head. 

In  JV0  the  letter  N  may  imply  a  plain ;  and  0,  as  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  that  letter,  rtiay  mean  head.  This 
place,  according  to  Sanfon,  was  in  late  times  called  Miriio; 
in  Which  Mm  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  a  plain,  and  Jo,  A  change  of 
la,  territory  or  head  territory. 

The  words  No-AmWi,  totally  unknown,  have  occafiohed 
long  difquifitibns :  and  the  reader  muft  naturally  expeft  much 
learning  and  little  proof  from  commentators. — Several  places 
have  in  confequehce  of  unfldlfulnefs  been  aflignetl  by  authors 
for  its  ancient  fituation ;  and  vbante  in  this  inftance  has  di- 
redted  fome  to  Thebes.— From  Ham,  the  fon  of  No'ab,  or  from 
the  God  Amoh,  the  name  has  by  'all  been  fuppofed  to  have 
proceeded : — But  N<)  meant  as  before,  and  Amon  in  this  name 
ik,  not  what  learned  men  fuppofe,  but  border  land. — The  fet- 
tlement  then,  tho'  not  fo  old  as  Ham,  was  certainly,  from 
what  is  ftated  on  the  word  Jupiter,  older  than  the  GOD  Arnon.- 

Hiftoric  writers  reckon  a  Certain  number  of  Kings  of 
j$£lbiopia  who  have  teigned  over  Upper  jEgypte ;  but  thefe 
authors  knew  not  that  all  this  land  may  be  properly  termed 
JEtbiopia;  and  it  appears  from  history,  that  a  great  part  of  it 
was  fo  confidered. 

The  land  of  Upper  ^Egypte  was  no  doubt  named  Menes, 
or  the  plain  head,  from  which  name  its  fir  ft  king  was  called 
the  plain  bead  man.  It  was  alfo  termed  Memnon,  or  the  plain 
bead  land,  from  which  name  Memnon,  (faid  to  be  a  King  of 
JtEtbiopia)  or  the  plain  head  chief,  received  his  appellation. 

To  the  mere  paffive  matter  of  the  globe,  men  have  un- 
wifely  fuppofed,  that  the  names  of  the/ww,  moon,  andjlars, 
the  names  of  their  gods,  the. names  of  men,  of  beafts,  of  birds, 
ofjfijbes,  and  of  reptiles  were  applicable  :  nor  have  they  diftih- 
guifhed  between  abflrafl  nouns,  and  ihe.proper  names  of  the 
fettlements  of  the  globe.— But  the  world  iay  originally  before 
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man,  and  he  was  to  name  it  from  its  forms,  and  its  parts.  He 
\yas  not  only  to  name  its  great  features,  but  to  contrive  pro- 
per and  diftinguiihing  appellations  for  every  portion,  fo  that 
one  might  not  be  miftaken  for  another.  This  contrivance, 
whether  it  flowed  from  the  defign  of  man,  or  emanated  from 
fome  higher  fource,  is  eminently  worthy  pf  attention  ;  and  to. 
difcover  it  perfectly,  wquld  not  difcredit  an  age  more  en- 
Ughtened  than  the  prefent. 

This  defign  or  fcheme  of  giving  names  could  have  been 
effected  in  no  pojfible  way,  but  by  varying  the  roots,  prefixes, 
and  poftfixes  of  words  for  the  features  of  nature ;  and  thereby 
forming  the  differing  names,  which  we  find  throughout  the 
globe. — It  appears  however  evident,  from  hiftory,  that  no. 
ancient  or  modern  authors,  from  Herodotus  to  the  prefent 
time,  have  fully  underftood  thefe  names,  nor  the  information 
to  be  obtained  from  their  monofyllabic  imports.  Nor  have 
they  been  enabled  to  elucidate  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
languages  of  the  world,  by  analyfing  their  expreflions  of  com- 
pound terms,  from  the  imports  of  their  fyllables. 

I  infer  from  the  examples  analyfed  in  this  treatife,  that  old 
names  contain  all  the  words  of  ancient  times,  which  refer  to 
the  features  of  nature:  I  conceive  too,  that  thefe,  with  their 
allufive  terms,  comprife  the  elements  of  nearly  all  modern 
tongues;  and  that  when  thefe  primitive  terms  and  their  al- 
lufions  (hall  become  known,  their  original  and  allufive  im- 
ports of  words  of  languages  at  prefent  unknown,  will  foon 
become  familiar,  and  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  men  of 
refearch. 

The  word  Stalk,  Staple,  and  Table  do  not  always  proceed 
from  fuch  allufion  as  in  this  article :  For  in  Cbipftable,  So- 
merfet,  this  ending  refers  to  the  ftream  border.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Tbeliad  is  rendered  by  the  Turk's  Said,  or 
the  fea  head  j  but  this  tranflation  feems  not  to  agree  with  its 
old  names. 

The  NIGER,  JOLTBA,  CONGO,  ZAIR,  ZAD,  &c. 

The  NIGER  orNiGEKis,  known  by  the  name  JoTiba,  Ncel- 
d-Abced,  Soudan,  or  Sudan,  Zad,  &c.  is  derived  from  M, 
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'the  fea,  as  in  the  Nile,  Ger,  Gar,  or  Gir,  a  lake  or  head,  as 
in  the  article  Germany,  and  is  here  a  fea  head,  fea  lake,  or 
fea  ftream. 

JOLIBA  comes  from  Col,  Gol,  or  Jol,  an  head,  and  AV,  the 
fea  or  water,  varied  to  Ev,  Iv,  and  Ib,  and  means  the  water 
or  fea  head. 

But  the  NIGER  is  often  written  NIGERIS,  or  tie  little  ffit 
lake  or  lead;  and  it  is  accordingly  rendered  \hcNeel-el- AbeeJ, 
or  tbe  little  fea  bead,  Nile ;  and  from  this  name  it  would  feem 
connected  with  the  ^Egyptian  Babr-el-Abiad. 

The  NIGEKIS  is  nlfo  written  NJGRIT  or  NIGERIT,  in  Ni- 
gritia,  which  laft  word  is  always  rendered  tbe  territory  of  tig 
Blacks ;  but  it  means  tbe  territory  of  tbe  little  fea  lake. 

SOUDAN  or  SUDAN  is  alfo  ftated  to  mean  the  fame  as  Ni- 
gritia.  The  country  of  the  Blacks :  But  here  alfo  Sou  and  Sit 
is  water  or  the  fea,  and  Dan  is  lake,  as  in  the  Jordan ;  and 
the  country  of  Sudan  is  alfo  the  territory  of  the  water  or  fea 
lake. 

That  Souda  and  SudA  may  be  Arabic  for  Hack,  I  will  not 
difpute,  but  this  adje&ive  is  inapplicable  for  the  name  of  this 
ftream. 

It  has  been  of  old,  and  of  late  times,  conceived,  that  the 
Niger  lofes  itfelf  in  lakes  and  fands  about  Wangara ;  but  of 
the  real  exiftence  of  fuch  lakes  we  have  no  certain  accounts. 
We  have,  however,  a  fea  lake  in  Afia  without  an  outlet, 
named  Fan,  or  Wan.  Gar  alfo  means  a  lake,  but  the  word 
Wangara  means  the  fea  lake  territory,  or  perhaps  the  lakes 
territory. 

The  NIGER  is  fuppofed  near  this  place  to  turn  foutherly> 
and  to  have  no  connection  with  the  white  (or  ridge)*  river  of 
the  Nile. — But  it  has  been  ftated  by  Mr.  Jackfon  and  others, 
that  the  Niger  is  the  white  river ;  and  Mr.  J.  fays,  he  received 
information,  that  in  1780,  feventeen  black  traders  traced  it 
into  JEgypte. 

The  JOLIBA  rifes  on  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  from 
which  the  Sanagal,  or  the  little  fea  head}  and  the  Gambia, 
or  the  lake  water,  run  weft ;  and  the.  Niger,  eaft  3  and  forae 

•  See  the  article  White  Sea. 
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fuppofe  that  after  turning  foutherly  it  lofes  its  name  in  the 
Zad*  Zair,  or  Congo. 

The  Niger,  Zad,  Zair,  and  Congo  mean  the  fame,  and 
{liquid  they  be  the  fame  ftream,  I  might  reckon  from  its 
length  (of  more  than  400O  miles)  that  its  head  is  much  higher 
than  hitherto  eftimated — high  enough  perhaps  to  fend  fome 
of  its  water  into  the  Abiad,  as  well  as  into  the  Zair,  as  for- 
merly and  at  prefent  afferted. 

But  we  cannot  reafon  on  the  courfes  of  rivers  from  names. 
In  defcribing  the  Cong  mountains,  authors  call  them  from  the 
ancients  Monies  Lun<F>  and  tranflate  them  lunar  mountains,  or 
mountains  of tbe  moon !  The  word  Can  or  Con  is  lake,  then 
is  often  pronounced  hard  ng .  Every  country  fends  its  rivers 
from  fome  heads,  and  the  Cong  mountains  fend  their  ftreams, 
no  doubt,  into  the  CONGO,  orfea  lake,  in  like  manner : — but 
not  only  is  Cong,  a  lake  or  water  head ;  but  Lon  or  Lun  means 
the  fame.  The  Mantes  Luna  are  therefore  tbe  lake  mountains ; 
and  the  mountains  of  tbe  moon  are  GEOGRAPHICAL  BOLLS.  In 
like  manner,  the  mountains  name4  Kumri  or  Komri,  from 
whence  the  Abiad  is  imagined  to  flow,  are  as  abfurdly  called 
mountains  of  the  moon  ! 

'Wangara  is  faid  to  be  called  alfo  Belad-el-Tehr,  i.  e.  fay 
authors,  tbe  country  of  gold  ! 

The  Wad-cl-Gaxel  is  faid  to  mean  tbe  river  of  the  antelopes,-^ 
But  Gaz  comes  from  Qais,  a  torrent  or  ftream,  and  El  is  bor- 
der, or  a  diminutive ;  and  Wad-cl-Gazel  is  a  long  and  .fertile 
valley,  which  torrents,  or  ftreams,  water,  and  make  fruitful; 
and  whofe  inhabitants  never  dreamt  of  their  ftreams  being 
derived  from  arttdopes  ! 

But  not  only  are  thefe  names  of  rivers,  thefe  mountains  of 
the  moon,  thefe  antelopes  of  African  torrents,  vulgar  errors} 
butl^mforry  to  Hate,  that  no  old  names  are  rightly  ex- 
plained r-^They  are  all  bulls  and  antelopes! — And  inftead  of 
fearching  for  epithets  reprefenting  our  ideas  of  the  names  of 
things,  authors  hunt.for  their  aUufjons,  or  for  qualities  wln'ch 
thefe  names  have  not  attached  to  them. 

Go  is  the  fea,  and  Congo  may  imply  ibejea  lake  or  bead,  and 
the  fame  as  the  Niger.  Let  us  now  fee  what  the  Zad  and  the 
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Authors  fuppofe  that  Z  is -the  fame  as  Ds  m 
words.  The  Z^ir  may  then  be.  written  Dfair.  £j  may  bs 
water  by  pa^e  Kllii.  in  the  wordyla  :  And  with  the  l<s{jer  3 
,  which  meaos  txnjluencf,  this  will  ifltiply  the  water 
or  they&z.  Ic  like  manner  Ad  is  water,  an4 
with  5  prefixed  in  this  name,  it  means  alfo  tbefea.  The 
letter  D  will  imply  jta/^  in  a  variety  of  names,  and  Dfad  or 
Zj*/  implies  the  lea  head  or  lalie.  In  the  fame  way  Av,  the 
lea  or  irater,  is  varied  to  An.,  Ar,  or  Air,  as  in  the  river  'Air 
or  j/>r.— rvrfir,  \rater,  with  5  prefixed,  will  «iea,n  the  water 
confluence  «r  fea,.  and  D  will  imply  head  ;  and  tie  Dfuir  or 
Zair  alfo  will  mean  the  iea  head,  or  the  fca  lake.^-AU  thele 
names  then  agree  witfe  the  Niger  . — But  as  large  ilreams  runr 
aing  mto  thefca  are  called  fea  heads,  or  little  lea  heads,  no- 
thing is  to  br  drawn  from  names  to  prove  the  Riger  and  the 
Zair  to  "be  a  united  ftream. 

At  600  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Zair  has  been  faid  to  be 
called  Enzaddi,  and  it  is  aflerted  that  Zair  means  "  roaring, 
turbulent,  &c.  :"  And  that  Zad  implies  "frightful,  terrific, 
&c."*  But  thefeare  all  inapplicable  etymons. — Ad,  water,  is 
the  root  of  Zad,  and  Zaddi  is  its  diminutive  noun.  The  prefix 
:Er.  means  -the:  E?izaddi  then  implies  lie  little  fea  bead;  and 
this  -may  not  be  the  Zair,  nor  -the  Zad,  but  another  -branch, 
of  this  ilream.  Notwithftanding  this  feermng  difagr-eemetrt, 
iff  the  AT/°^r  has  Is  poftfixed,  the  Zad  may  alfo  have  an  /  the 
fame ;  and  En-Zaddi  may  Hill  be  the  Nigerts. 

Nearer  Fezzan  are  the  mountains  called  by  Pliny,  Ater, 
from  A,  an  hill,  and  Ttr,  land  ;  or  from  A,  an  hill,  and  Ter, 
border  land ;  and  hence  this  word  may  mean  the  hill  land, 
or  the  border  hill  land.  Others  are  called  Souda,  and  fuppofed 

*  I  wijvli  not  (o  ceosDpe  aotho»8  who  endeavour  to  explain  ancient 
words.— -But  to  speak  plainly,  and  without  flattery  or  ((^traction:  No 
elijmologi.it  has  compreheuded  these  terms.  Men  are  fi>rever  hunting 
after  allusions,  and  the  qualities  belonging  to  names  and  things.  It  is 
easy  to  conjure  up  a  nh.ad.ow,  but  in  producing  the  substance  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  baa  always  obtained. — Vfare  I  to  except  a  late 
critic  on  the  word  JLtlaud,  who  ba« given  rightly  a  partial  explanation 
of  this  word,  I  know  not  another  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  wfio  Ituv 
treated  one  old  name  rationally.  To  point  out,  bowev«r,  the. several 
hearing*  of  such  terms,  J 'have  endeavoured  in  the  Introduction  to  <  \- 
plain  this  word  more  generally,  in  order  to  shew  bow  others  ought  to 
be  analysed. 
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to  mean  black.  But  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  often  changes 
to  Ou,  with  //prefixed  we  haveHoa,  an  hill,  with  S,  which 
implies  the  fame,  we  have  Sou,  an  hill  ;  Da  is  land  ;  and 
the  hill  land  will  be  the  import  of  Souda . — Harutjb  may  be 
rendered  tbt  border  beads. — All  thefe  terms  have  been  long 
unknown. 

O 

Is  called  Oir,  or  the  Spindle  Tree,  by  Gaelic  writers,  and 
Onn,  furfe  or  gorfe. — But  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  Oin, 
which  is  a  fpring  or  fountain  :  In  which  In  is  a  variation  of 
An,  water,  as  in  the  river  Inn,  or  as  in  the  Inny.  O-in  is 
therefore  tbe  water  bead,  and  O,  tho'  not  an  Hebrew  character 
for  the  head  or  fpring,  is  a  very  appropriate  picture  or  biero- 
gjypbick.  Ogb  or  0  is  alfo  an  ear.  Many  other  imports  will 
occur,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  vowels  A  and  U,  which  are 
commutable  with  O. 

OPHIR. 

Av,  the  fea,  often  changes  to  Ab,  Ap,  Op,  and  Opb ;  and 
Ir  is  border  or  coaft.  Hence  Opbir  may  mean  the  fea  border , 
or  the  fea  coaji.  Even  the  phrafe  of  going  to  Opbir,  may  be 
underftood  allufively,  as  we  ufe  the  phrafe  of  going  to  fea. 
Opbir  may  moreover  mean  the  bead  border.  But  ignorance 
adopts  many  allufions,  rehearfes  many  plaufible  tales,  many 
ftrange  (lories ;  and  we  have  enough  of  all  thefe  on  the  word 
Opbir,  to  fhew  the  exuberant  fancies  of  man. 

OASIS. 

We  have  found  that  0  means  head  or  fpring.  As  is  water 
in  a  great  variety  of  names  j  and  a  variation  of  Us,  here  Is, 
means  territory ;  and  the  water  fpring  territory  may  be  the 
import  of  this  name. 

At  this  Oajis,  now  called  Siwab,  was  a  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
named  Amon.  Siwab  or  Si<vab  means  tbe  water  bead  or  fpring 
territory.  This  Temple  flood  at  a  place  formerly  called  San" 
tariab,  the  holy  border  or  temple  diftrict.  Its  prefent  name, 
Ummebcda,  may  imply,  from  the  Gaelic,  the  cave  of  predic- 
tion. Ammon  moft  probably  means  border  land;  but  if  Am 
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fhould  mean  luattr  inftead  of  border,  it  will  imply  ibe  water 
land,  or  water  bead  land.  There  is  no  term  lefs  underflood, 
than  the  eafy  word  Amon  or  Amman. 

Major  Rennell  has  (hewn,  from  geometrical  meafures,  that 
at  Snuab  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Amman  :  In  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  numbers  and  of  his  lines,  ufed  for  that 
purpofe,  I  have  here  (hewn  that  its  names  prove  thefe  to  be 
correctly  adopted  and  laid  down. 

P. 

The  tree  which  gave  name  to  this  letter,  hath  not  been 
discovered  by  Gaelic  writers.  They  call  P,  Peitb-boc  5  but 
thefe  words  have  they  no  where  explained. 

En  is  land,  and  Pen  being  head  land,  the  letter  P  will 
mean  head  or  point. — Eitb  is  an  inflection  of  Aitb,  an  head, 
and  Bocan  is  cottage,  i.  e.  little  houfe :  But  An  is  a  diminu- 
tive, and  Eoc,  houfe.  Peitb-boc  then  is  the  hill  point  houfe ; 
and  no  tree  was  found  to  referable  it. — This  letter  changes  to 
B  and  to  F.  Its  Coptic  name  is  Bi  or  Pi — the  hill  or  head 
point. — Perhaps  the  fignal  houfe,  watch  tower,  light-houfe, 
beacon,  or  any  high  place,  or  hill  town,  may  be  reprefented 
by  this  letter. — In  the  ^Ethiopic  P  is  called  Pait,  and  its 
figure  in  Bruce's  Travels  is  correfponding  to  its  name,  to  the 
name  of  the  Coptic  alphabet,  and  to  that  of  the  Gaelic. — Pe 
or  Pa,  in  the  Hebrew  tbe  lipt  faid  to  be  "  made  by  a  puff 
between  the  lips,"  feems  not  to  anfwer  as  a  defcription  of 
this  letter ;  but  as  Betb  or  Beitb  was  houfe  or  town  in  gene- 
ral fituations — Peitb  feems  to  mean  thofe  on  heads,  or  ifolated 
heights. 

I  might  make  a  diftin&ion  between  B  and  P,  by  ftating, 
that  the  firft  generally  refers  to  a  ridge,  the  fecond  to  fome 
point,  head,  or  end :  And  often  this  head  is  a  round  one, 
and  ftands  fingly,  or  feparated  a  little  from  the  ridge. 

PADAN  ARAM. 

Thefe  words  are  totally  unknown  to  commentators,  and 
Padan  fuppofed  to  mean  fruitful  or  cultivated.  But  the  FRAT 
is  tbefea  road :  And  as  An  and  On  fometimes  mean  road,  by 
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page  /3,  and  Badbon  or  Padbon  is  Gaelic  for  a  fea  or  water 
road.  PADAN  will  ulfo  mean  tbc  fea  bead  road. —  ARAM  may 
come  from  Ar,  border,  and  Am,  Em,  or  M,  a  plain,  and  tbc 
fs.:  road  border  plain  may  be  the  import  of  Padan  Aram. 

This  name  was  changed  to  AJfyrix,  derived  from  As  the 
feaj  S  head  or  heads,  Yr  border,  and  la  land  or  territory ; 
and  the  fea  head  or  road  border  territory,  is  the  meaning  of 
this  name :  It  is  now  called  Mefopotamia. 

The  PERRIZITES. 

When  Abrabam  firft  pitched  his  tents  in  the  holy  land, 
that  part  eaft  and  weft,  was  divided  between  the  Canaanites 
and  the  Perrizites.  Authors  unluckily  have  never  recognifed 
the  imports  of  names,  and  have  fuppofed  this  laft  to  imply  a 
villager  or  a  'wanderer ;  and  that  too  without  being  enabled 
to  give  the  leaft  reafon  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  in  tranfla- 
tion.  I  have  {hewn  in  the  following,  that  the  Canaanites 
were  inhabitants  of  the  river  of  Jordan  and  its  territory. — 
And  Pales,  Pbil'u,  or  Pilis,  in  Palfftine  and  Pbiliftia,  were 
names  for  the  fea  coaft,  and  meant  tbe  Jballowjea  lead  or  coajl. 
The  letter  L  often  changes  to  R  or  Rr;  and  hence  Pahs, 
Pbilis,  or  Pilis,  and  Pcrriz  or  Peris  mean  the  fame.  The 
Perrizites  then  were  dwellers  on  the  lands  of  the  mallow  fea 
coait :  The  Canaanites  inhabitants  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  river  Jordan — and  only  two  nations  were  at  this  time 
mentioned  from  the  features  of  nature,  as  dividing  this 
country. 

The  word  Ptriz,  Peris,  or  Pernz,  might  in  after  times  be 
applied  to  other  fituations  where  appropriate;  but  in  this  in- 
ftance,  and  at  the  above  time,  we  have  no  authority  to  fay 
more  than  here  quoted. — It  appears  then  in  this,  and  in  va- 
rious other  inftances,  that  many  parts  of  the  fcriptures  are 
not  underftood. 

The  PELASGI, 

*f  A  people  of  Greece,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  an- 
cient in  the  world.  They  firft  inhabited  Argolia  in  Pelo- 
jjonneius,  which  from  them  received  the  name 
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arid  about  1983  years  before  Chrift,  they  pafled  into  JEaionia, 
and  were  afterwards  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece. 
Some  of  them  fixed  their  habitations  in  Epirus,  others  in 
Crete,  Italy,  and  Leibos.  From  thefe  different  changes  of 
fituation,  all  the  Greeks  are  inditcriminately  called  Pelafgians, 
and  their  country  Pelajgia,  tho'  more  properly  fpeaking  it 
ihould  be  confined  to  Thelfaly,  Epirus,  and  Peloponnefus  in 
Greece.  Some  of  the  Pelafgians  that  had  been  driven  from 
Attica  fettled  at  Lemnos,  where  fometime  after  they  carried 
fome  Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  feized  in  an  expedi- 
tion on  the  coaft  of  Attica.  They  raifed  fome  children  by 
thefe  captive  females,  but  they  afterwards  deftroyed  them, 
with  their  mothers,  thro'  jealoufy,  becaufe  they  differed  in 
manners  as  well  as  in  language  from  them.  This  horrid 
murder  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  peftilence;  and  they  were 
ordered,  to  expiate  their  crime,  to  do  whatever  the  Athe- 
nians commanded  them.  This  was  to  deliver  their  pofiefiions 
into  their  hands.  The  Pelafgians  feem  to  have  received  their 
name  from  Pelafgus,  the  firfi.  king  and  founder  of  their 
nation." 

"  PELASGIA,  a  country  of  Greece,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
called  Pelafgi  or  Pelafgwta.  Every  country  of  Greece,  and  all 
Greece  in  general,  is  indifcriminately  called  Pelafgia,  tho' 
the  name  fhould  be  more  particularly  confined  to  a  part  of 
Theffaly,  fituate  between  the  Peneus,  the  Aliacmon,  and  the 
Sperchius.  The  maritime  borders  of  this  part  of  Theflaly 
were  afterwards  called  Magnefm,  tho'  the  fea  or  its  ihore  ftill 
retained  the  name  of  Pelafgicus  Sinus,  now  the  gulph  of  Nolo" 

I  have  thus  far  quoted,  to  fhew  the  common  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  names. — Thofe  who  wilh  to  examine  this  fur- 
ther, fliould  confult  Profeffor  Marjb's  Tracl  on  the  Molic  Di- 
gamma,  and  what  hath  been  writ  tea  upon  this  Pamphlet  in 
the  Reviews,  Claflical  Journals,  &c. 

The  root  of  Pel,  in  Pelafgia,  was  derived  from  Av,  the  fea, 
varied  to  Au,  Al,  and  El,  P,  as  a  prefix  either  to  words  for 
water  or  land,  means  bead: — En,  land,  with  P  prefixed,  be- 
comes Pen,  a  name  for  head  land :  and  El,  here  the  fea,  with 
the  fame  prefix,  becomes  Pel,  and  means  the  fea  bead,  as  it 
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does  in  Pcloponncfus,  nnd  in  a  variety  of  other  names.  As,  in 
Ptlafgia,  may  be.  alfo  head,  and  Gia,  which  is  the  fame  as 
Tii,  territory ;  and  the  fea-bead  bead-territory,  is  probably  an 
import  of  this  ancient  name. 

This  appellation  was  fometimes  written  Pelargi,  and  ren- 
dered by  writers  -vagabonds;  but  Pel  may  imply  as  before, 
and  Ar  may  be  border  or  bead,  and  the  Pelargi  and  Pclajgi 
may  be  fynonymous  names. 

Thefe  people  were  in  later  times  named  the  Danaida,  in 
which  Dan  is  the  water  or  fea  head ;  and  Aid,  from  Aitb, 
m.iy  likewife  be  he*ad,  and  Ae  is  territory;  and  hence  Da- 
naidtf,  Pelafgi,  and  Pelargi  are  alfo  fynonymes. 

In  Hellas,  the  root  El  implies  the  fea.  H  has  been  {hewn 
to  mean  head  or  heads,  and  As  is  here  a  variation  of  Us,  ter- 
ritory— fo  that  Hellas  means  the  fea  head  (or  heads)  terri- 
tory :  And  to  fhew  that  this  is  its  import  we  have  Gracia,  in 
which,  if  G  be  changed  to  C,  we  fhall  find  that  it  implies 
the  fea  bead  or  creek  territory. 

It  is  faid  that  this  fea  head  is  now  called  Livadia,  in  which- 
Iv  is  here  the  fea,  and  El  or  L  may  be  head  j  and  Liv  may 
be.  the  fame  as  Lev,  in  the  Levant — the  fea  head, — Ad  may 
alfo  be  head,  and  la,  territory,  and  this  name,  and  thofe 
which  have  before  been  explained  are  fynonymes. 

But  I  have  proved  in  Pbiliflia,  that  the  diminutive  Is  means 
there  Jballow;  and  As,  Ar,  or  Ad  on  the  contrary,  as  having 
broad  vowels,  may  be  augments,  and  mean  either  great  or 
deep.  The  fea  of  the  Levant,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  is  a  Jballovj  fca-bead :  And  as  Aigain  is 
Gaelic  for  tbe  deep,  the  JEgean  Sea  may  be  the  deep  fea. — 
Pelafgia  then  may  mean  tbe  deepfea-bead  territory,  and  include 
all  the  land  around  this  fea  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Pelargi  will 
imply  tbe  deep-Jea  bead-landers,  and  this  may  be  an  appropri- 
ate name  for  them ;  but  of  this  the  reader  will  judge. 

The  word  Pclagus  is  faid  to  be  Greek  for  tbe  fea,  or  tie 
deptb  of  tbe  fea ;  but  this  word  too  requires  analyzing.  Pel 
here  means  as  before,  Ic  is  a  diminutive,  and  Ac  is  an  aug- 
ment by  page  V.  of  this  Preface ;  and  as  C  and  G  are  cognate 
letters,  and  were  formerly  ufed  for  each  other,  J§  will  alfo 
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be  a  diminutive,  and  Ag  an  augment.  But  Ag  will  mean 
deep  as  well  as  great,  and  Pclag  will  mean  tbe  deep  fea  bead — 
Us  will  be  region,  and  Pelagus,  inftead  of  tbe  fea,  &c.  will 
mean  tbe  deep  Jea-bead  region.  This  fea  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  Acdenu  or  Acdeniz,  in  which  we  have  found  Ac,  tbe 
deep  or  deep,  and  Den  from  En,  water,  here  the  fea,  with  Z), 
which  means  head,  prefixed,  will  imply  tbe  deep  fea  bead :  /r 
or  7z  may  be  a  variation  of  £&,  region  ;  and  tbe  deep  fea  bead 
region  may  be  the  import  of  Acdeniz.  But  if  we  confider  the 
name  JEgean  as  a  diminutive  noun,  then,  7z  or  Is  will  become 
a  diminutive,  and  Acdeniz  will  mean  /£<?  deep,  little-fea,  bead, 
cr  ^^  litlle-fea  deep  bead. 

In  Pelargi  the  G  may  be  changed  to  C;  and  the  fyllables 
of  Pelarcbi  are  tranfpofed  in  Arcbi-pel,  the  prefent  vulgar 
name  of  this  head  :  To  which  if  we  add  Ag,  deep,  we  fhall 
find  that  the  word  Arcbipelage  means  tbe  bead-landers,  deep 
fea-bead. 

It  is  my  lot  to  differ  in  every  inftance  from  other  men, 
where  proper  names  are  concerned.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Dic- 
tionary, allows  all  thefe  old  names  to  be  loft,  and  yet  this 
writer,  and  every  other  author,  has  for  ages  endeavoured  to 
explain  them  from  the  common  words  of  mankind  !  Even  Mr. 
Gougb,  Mr.  Ledwicb,  and  others,  who  have  highly  cenfured 
the  temerity  of  authors  in  attempting  toillnftrate  them,  have 
not  themfelves  refrained  from  giving  what  they  confidered 
their  imports,  and  have  in  their  explanations  univerfally  failed. 

Nothing  then  but  a  clofe  and  laborious  inveftigation  can 
poffibly  lead  to  a  train  of  rationally  eftimating  and  refolving 
the  long-loft  imports  of  the  old  names  around  us :  And  no- 
thing but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  fynonymous  roots, 
prefixes,  and  poftfixes  of  names  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  globe,  hath  led  to  the  folution  of  the  imports  of  the  names 
of  diftant  regions,  explained  in  this  work. 

I  have  fhewn  that  the  name  Pelafgia  was  derived  from  the 
territory  around  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  the  Pelafgi  were  confe- 
quently  named  from  it.  We  have  therefore  not  fearched 
abroad  for  this  people,  but  have  found  them  on  this  fea 
border. 

*e3 
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Pelopcnnefus  is  derived  from  Pel  as  before,  Opon  is  beadland, 
which  is  often  the  name  of  iflands  in  this  fea,  and  Nefe  is 
nofe  or  point.  The  claflical  account  of  this  word,  importing 
its  being  tbe  I/land  of  P slops,  is  an  abfurdity  fuited  only  to 
mythological  digejiion :  And  aftoniftied  muft  the  reader  be, 
when  he  is  informed  that  all  the.  defcents  of  names  which 
have  been  taught,  and  all  the  genealogies  of  gods  and  god- 
defles  which  have  been  delivered  to  the  world,  are  nothing 
but  tales  of  fi&ion  and  ftories  of  ignorance. 

The  Pehifgi  have  been  brought  from  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  given  names  to  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner  a  modern  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  fliew,  that  anciently  all  Europeans,  including  the 
inlan  d  ftates,  were  Gotbs,  (i.e.  Seamen/)  and  that  all  the 
Celta  (beadlanders)  were  Jlupid  wandering  tribes  without  any 
jixed  habitations  ! 

We  are  forever  inapplicably  naming  lands  from  men.  Re- 
cently have  we  feen  learned  diflertations  on  the  Pelafgi. — 
Men  imported  as  adventurers  into  Gratia,  Ionia,  Tbracia, 
Macedonia,  Tbejfalia,  &c.— Juft  fo  our  own  hiftorians  import 
into  Britain  whole  nations  of  Menapii,  Belg<z,  Hedui,  Bibroci, 
&c.  from  the  Continent :  Into  Ireland  hordes  of  Menapii, 
~Belg<?,  Ganh,  Finns,  Scythians,  and  Cumbri,  from  the  Conti- 
nent :  Into  Scotland,  nations  of  Pitts  and  Scots  from  Siberia, 
&c. — Whilft  the  firft  of  thefe  were  limply  Britons,  and  named 
from  the  features  of  their  lands : — The  fecond  all  honeft 
Irijbmen,  and  named  from  their  fituations : — And  the  third, 
the  Pifls  and  Scots,  tbe  pointlanders  and  ibe  bigblanders  all  hardy 
Scotchmen,  and  named  from  the  fea  heads  and  high  lands  of 
their  kingdom.  And  when  reader  lhall  we  ftem  this  tide,  to 
increafe  which,  for  more  than  2000  years  every  adventurer  ha? 
contributed  his  urn,  and  difpenfed  his  ftream,  and  in  which 
our  moft  learned  critics  have  fwam  with  the  torrent,  without 
perceiving  that  their  courfes  have  led  to  a  fea  of  delufion  ? 

R. 

R,  Er,  or  Ar  may  be  border  or  head— it  is  faid  to  mean, 
continuity,  length,  &c.  R  often  changes  to  L,  and  Ruis,  the 
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Gaelic  name  of  the  letter  E,  changes  to  Lm$,  a  little  fea. 
Ruh  is  alfo  a  way  or  road.  It  is  called  the  elder  tree  by  the 
Jri(h.  In  the  Hebrtw  it  is  named  Rh,  Rejb,  quafi  Rojb  or 
Ros,  an  head}  and  Ris,  an  head,  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  a  king. 
It  is  called  Ro  in  the  Coptic,  and  in  the  Gaelic  Rbo,  which 
may  be  written  Rough  as  in  Borough,  apd  in  which  cafe  it 
alfo  means  head.  R  as  continuity  may  mean  flowing,  &c. 
In  River,  Av,  water,  changes  to  Iv ;  Er  means  great,  and 
the  initial  R  flowing ;  and  River,  the  great  flowing  water,  or 
the  great  ftream.  River  then  is  a  more  expreflive  term  than 
Avon,  which  means  only  tbe  great  water. 

ROOTS  of  WORDS. 

Roots  of  IVords  are  varied  as  underneath. 

An,  water,  is  varied  to  On  in  the  Oney,  to  Un  in  the  Unet, 
to  In  in  the  Inny,  to  En  in  the  Enian. 

Ad,  At,  or  As,  water,  changes  to  Ed,  in  the  Eden,  to  Ef,. 
in  Eton,  to  Es  in  the  Efopus,  to  Id  in  the  Idel,  to  It  in  Ituna. 
to  Is  in  the  I/is,  to  Od  in  the  Odel,  to  Ot  in  the  Otter,  to  0; 
in  the  Ofphagus,  to  Ut  in  the  Utus,  to  Us  in  the  Ufway. 

Amb  or  Av,  water,  fynonymes  Ab,  Af,  Ap,  Aph,  &c. 
changes  to  EFV  in  Everton,  to  Iv  in  the  Ivel,  to  Ov  in  the 
Ovis,  &c.  &c. 

Au,  water,  derived  from  Av,  fynonymes  Ar,  Al,  AJf,  Afo, 
&c.  varies  to  Eu  in  the  Euel  or  Evvel,  to  Or  in  the  Ore,  to 
Ur  in  the  Ure,  to  El  in  the  Elea,  to  //  in  the  lla,  to  01  in 
the  Olina,  to  Ul  in  the  Ula,  &c.  &c. 

Eafc,  or  Efc,  or  E.v,  water,  is  Afc  or  Ax  at  Axmouth,  Ofs 
or  Ox  at  Oxon,  Ufc  at  Ulk,  was  Ifc  in  Ifca  Damnoniorum, 
now  Efc  or  Ex. 

O'tcbe,  otherwife  Oc,  Ocb,  or  Og,  water,  is  Ocli  in  Ocking- 
ton,  is  EC  in  Eccleftmrne,  &c. 

Ean,  which  is  the  fame  as  An,  water,  may  have  25  vm-ia- 
tions.  Ead  feems  alfo  to  have  been  written  for  Ad,  and  may 
have  the  fame  changes.  Au  will  Hkewife  hare  the  changes 
mentioned  in  page  xliii. 

*e4 
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I  have  here  fhewn  fome  of  the  changes  in  the  roots  or 
words  for  water,  ftreara,  &c. — The  variations  of  appellations 
for  hills  arid  for  other  parts  of  nature  are  nearly  the  fame, 
and  are  fully  explained  in  this  treatife. 

ROMA. 

The  word  AV,  the  fea  or  water,  varies  to  Ov,  and  this  to 
Om.  The  letter  R  means  border  or  head ;  Rom  then  may 
imply  the  water  bead:  And  as  Aa  or  A,  by  page  xliii,  means 
territory,  Roma  implies  the  water  bead  territory.  See  a  longer 
account  in  page  Ixvii. 

S. 

In  the  Hebrew,  Sin  or  Sbin  is  faid  to  be  a  tootl,  and  writers 
aflert  that  it  is  exactly  alike  one :  But  we  cannot  allow  that 
teeth  were  hieroglyphicks  for  the  features  of  nature. — S  may 
be  written  Es,  and  mean  water  j  or  Ais  or  Es,  and  mean  hill- 
It  is  called  by  Gaelic  writers  Sail,  the  willow ;  but  I  fhould 
confider  Sail,  the  fea,  and  derive  it  from  Av,  An,  Al,  or  Ail, 
water,  and  Sail,  the  fea  (from  which  comes  our  word  Sailor) 
would  be  the  water  confluence  j  and  5  would  mean  head  or 
confluence. — Many  other  imports  may  be  found  for  S,  as  well 
as  for  other  letters  already  mentioned.  S  is  often  written  for 
F  and  H. — 5  before  E  and  /  is  generally  pronounced  Sb. 

"  Sin  or  Zin,  a  city  and  defert  fouth  of  the  holy  land  in 
Arabia  Petrea,  is  faid  by  authors  to  give  name  to  the  Wilder- 
nefs  of  Sin." — But  ibis  is  a  great  mi/lake.  "  Scripture  diftin- 
guiflies  two  cities,  and  two  deferts  of  Sin.  The  one  is  written 
Sin  with  Samecb :  The  other  Tzin,  with  Tzade"  (The  He- 
brew Tzade  is  the  Arabic  Sad,  and  this  means  the  water 
head,  and  the  letter  as  a  bieroglyplick  anfwers  to  its  import.) 
"  The  firft  of  the  above  cities  was  near  jEgypte,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Hebrews  were  no  fooner  out  of  this  fea,  but  they 
were  in  the  Wildernefs  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Eltm  and 
Sinai. 

The  word  In  is  land.  S  means  head  or  heads ;  and  the 
bead  land,  and  not  the  cities,  gave  name  to  this  portion  of 
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Arabia ;  and  the  Coptic  5,  formed  like  our  C,  was  its  biera- 
glypbick  or  fymbol. 

In  the  Coptic  S  is  Slma,  in  which  Ima  may  mean  the  bor- 
der land  of  &gypte,  and  Sima  the  head  border  land ;  and  this 
Samecb  alfo  implies  : — the  Coptic  S  and  its  name  refer  then 
directly  to  the  head  land  of  Sin.  From  hence  k  is  plain,  that 
— the  Greeks  borrowed  the  letter  Sigma  or  Sima  from  the 
Copts  ;  for  the  land  of  Sin  is  a  proof  of  this,  as  was  the  land 
of  the  Delta,  that  they  derived  their  letter  Delta  from  JEgypte. 
That  they  were  indebted  to  the  Copts  for  other  letters,  will 
eafily  be  granted,  from  what  has  been  advanced  concerning 
them. 

The  SEGONTIACI. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  Segontiaci,  Ricbard  ftates  that  they 
bordered  on  the  Kennet.  I  have  accordingly  rendered  their 
name  from  this  lake,  and  its  hills;  but  on  reconsidering  this 
fubjeft,  I  doubt  Richard's  authority.  The  Ccmmanni  mean 
tbe  Jballow  lake  bead  landers ;  and  Silcbefler  implies  the  hill 
fortrefs  or  camp. — Vin  in  Vlndonum,  from  In,  land,  and  V as 
head,  means  the  fame  as  Si!,  and  Donum  is  camp,  and  the 
fame  as  Cbejlcr. — In  Segont,  Segb,  or  Sigb,  pronounced  Se 
and  Si  is  Gaelic  for  an  hill  or  head,  and  Gon,  from  On,  land, 
with  Cor  G  as  a  prefix,  which  means  inclofure,  often  implies 
inclofed  land,  a  fortrefs,  or  camp,  as  in  Rerigonia,  and  in 
Segontium  in  Wales :  Vmdonum,  Segon,  written  Segont,  and 
Silcbcfter,  are  therefore  fynonymous  names ;  and  the  Seg(m~ 
tiaci  muft  have  been  named  by  C<?far,  from  their  town  and 
territory  around,  and  not  from  the  Kennet  or  Jhallow  lake, 
which  the  Ccmmanm  from  name  muft  have  poflefled. 

Should  it  be  fuppofed  that  Carfar  meant  to  diftinguim  the 
people  of  this  country  by  thofe  of  the  lake  heads,  and  thefe 
of  its  bottoms  or  low  lands — Ag  or  Eg  may  from  the  Gaelic 
mean  bottom,  and  Es  or  S  implying  water,  may  become  a 
prefix  in  Seg,  fuppofing  it  to  mean  the  water  bottom  :  On  is 
1  and,  and  the  lake  lowlanders  may  in  this  cafe  be  the  Segon- 
tiaci :  But  by  this  tranflation,  the  name  Caer  Segont,  which 
was  the  Britilh  name  of  Silcbefler ;  will  not  be  the  fynonyme 
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of  Silcbeficr,  nor  of  Findonum,  will  deftroy  the  fuppofition 
here  in  fitted  upon  j  and  this  and  what  is  ftated  above  will 
prove,  that  Richard's  authority  is  not  well  founded  :  But  the 
reader's  furprife  at  this  will  ceafe  when  he  has  read  the  notes 
in  the  following  abridged  Translation  of  Richard's  6th 
Chapter. 

In  a  few  inflances  I  have  referred  to  the  Gadic  language 
for  words  explanatory  of  old  names,  which  have  not  been  fo 
applicable  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  general  directions  of  thi» 
preface — I  will  fele&  one  example, 

DUROCOBRIVIS. 

fiurocobrivh  of  the  Itinerary  was  formerly  Duroclrl — the 
fingular  number  or  word  Bri  or  Brius,  is  changed  in  the  ab- 
lative plural  to  Brims,  and  Duroc  to  Duroco. 

Dur-oc  imports  the  head  border  land,  from  B,  (or  Beigli), 
A  prefix  for  head,  Ur,  border,  and  Oc,  land.  But  the  bead 
border  land  is  a  plain  by  page  *1 5  and  Bri  is  hill.  Tbe plain 
bill,  or  bill  plain,  is  therefore  the  lignification  of  this  name. 

BLACK  DOWN. 

The  utility  of  letters  as  prefixes  to  roots  may  be  further 
elucidated  in  the  name  of  Black  Down,  a  large  track  of  hill 
land  in  Devon,  Somerfet,  &c.  This  name  is,  in  one  part  of 
this  range  of  hill  land,  more  properly  called  Blaigbdon ;  and 
is  derived  from  the  root  Aigb,  an  hill.  The  letter  R  (or  Ar) 
implies  border  or  continuity,  and  is  very  often  changed  to  L, 
which  means  the  fame. — B  implies  head  or  heads.  This  hill 
land  has  many  projecting  heads  of  land ;  and  the  heads'  bor- 
der is  the  fignification  of  the  two  firft  letters : — But  tbe  bead 
border  in  old  names  is  an  expreflion  for  a  plain  :—Blaigb  then 
means  tbe  plain  bill;  and  Blaigbdon,  (as  Don  is  here  land)  im- 
plies tbe  plain  bill  land. — The  word  Aigb  is  fometiraes  written 
Aigt  and  changed  to  Ait;  and  hence  Blaig  is  written  Blaic, 
Blac,  and  Black ;  and  Black-down  is  the  fame  as  Blaigbdon. 
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MOUNTAIN. 

In  the  word  Mountain — On  or  Oun  is  the  firft  root,  and 
this  means  land.  The  letter  M  implies  head ;  and  Man  or 
Maun  is  the  head  or  hill  land  : — We  add  Tain  to  this  word, 
which  alfo  expreffes  head  land,  and  feems  to  be  a  tranflation 
of  Moun.  The  whole  word  can  therefore  only  be  applicably 
ufed  where  continuous  heads  of  land  are  fo  denominated. 

SAMARIA 

Is  faid  to  be  derived  from  Sbomeron,  which  authors  tranflate, 
"  His  kes,  bis  prifon,  bis  guard,  bis  thorn,  or  bis  diamond," f 

How  is  it  poffiblc  to  conceive  that  the  name  of  the  country 
and  city  of  Samaria  can  refer  to  either  of  thefe  improbable  epi- 
thets ? — Rather  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  Hebrew  language  hath 
loft  the  import  of  this  name,  than  bring  fuch  filly  explana- 
tions from  it. 

The  city  of  Samaria  is  faid  in  the  1ft  of  Kings,  xvi.  and  24, 
to  have  been  built  by  Qmri,  King  of  Ifrael ;  and  it  is  ftated, 
that  he  bought  tie  Hill  of  Samaria  of  Sbemer  the  owner,  which 
hill  in  Hebrew  is  called  Sbomeron. — But  in  Kings  1ft,  xiii. 
and  32,  "  4Q  years  before  the  reign  of  Omri,"  mention  is 
made  of  tie  cities  of  Samaria. 

From  unfkilfulnefs  in  names  this  laft  text  has  been  ab- 
furdly  commented  upon,  and  writers  have  fuppofed  (hat  "  its 
author  lived  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  and  wrote  of  things 
and  places,  as  they  were  in  his  own  days,  &c."* 

Give  me  leave,  reader,  to  remark,  that  altho'  the  fcriptures 
fpeak  of  men's  giving  names  to  places,  it  may  neverthelefs  in 
various  inftances  be  proved  that  the  places  gave  names  to 
thefe  very  men  ;f  and  in  the  inftance  before  you,  we  have 
one  direfi  proof  of  this.— In  the  text  laft  cited,  "  The  CITIES 
of  Samaria  are  mentioned  49  years  before  the  CITY  of  Samaria 
was  built.  SAMARIA  was  tben  tbe  ancient  name  of  the  country  j 

•  See  Dodd'a  Bible. 

t  It  is  still  a  common  belief,  (bat  men  gave  names  (o  nations.  In 
like  manner  men  believed  that  tbe  snn  moved  round  tbe  earth ;  and 
Joshua  commanded  it  to  stand  still.  The  Prophets  wrote  according  to 
common  opinion  in  these  cases;  and  the  moral  doctrines  which  they 
taught  are  no  way  lessened  in  trntb  by  such  opinions. 
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and  this  name  descended  not  from  Sbemcr  before  he  was  born, 
por  from  bis  bill  of  Samaria,  as  authors  aflert;  but  from  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Palejline  lying  between  Judab  and  Galilee, 
deriving  its  name  from  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  with  the  prefix 
S  implying  head,  as  in  the  Savus,  which  means  the  fea  head. 
— Koften  changes  to  M,  and  Sav  becomes  Sam  in  Samos,  the 
fea  territory  :  And  the  fea  bead  border  territory  was  the  import 
of  Samaria. 

In  time  the  hill  which  belonged  to  Sbemer,  whofe  name 
was  derived  from  this  land,  and  meant  the  fea  bead  borderer, 
was  to  become  the  chief  city.  It  had  much  water  on  and 
near  its  territory ;  and  Sam  here  too  was  an  applicable  name 
for  this  water  head;  Ar  was  alfo  border,  and  la,  territory; 
and  the  name  of  the  country,  became  a  proper  name  for  the 
'chief  city. 

This  is  a  plain  statement.  In  the  Hebrew  name  Sbomeron, 
Sbom,  or  Som,  meant  the  fame  as  Sam,  Er  the  fame  as  Ar, 
and  On,  land,  the  fame  as  la. 

From  the  above  it  evidently  follows,  that  men  who  know 
not  the  imports  of  thefe  names,  are  in  certain  cafes  unfit  for 
commentators  on  the  fcriptures,  and  for  writers  on  ancient 
hiftory ;  and  this  too  not  only  on  account  of  the  literal  mean- 
ings of  thefe  appellations,  but  alfo  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quent allufions. — Samaria,  Gilead,  the  Perrizites,  the  Ca- 
naanites,  &c.  &c.  are  inftances  in  point,  and  I  wifh  the  reader 
to  refer  to  our  comments  on  thefe  texts,  in  order  to  be  more 
fully  informed  on  thefe  obfervations. 

T. 

The  Hebrew  T  is  called  by  authors  a  Terminus  or  Crofs  :  I 
might  with  more  propriety  call  it  a  Gallows. — Mr.  Baxter  af- 
ferts  that  it  hath  both  the  fliape  and  found  of  an  bammer.— 
Irifli  writers  call  this  letter  Teine,  but  fele&  no  tree,  nor  af- 
fign  any  reafon  for  their  appellation. — It  is  pronounced  Tee, 
and  often  feems  to  be  written  in  words  Te,  which  like  Ce  or 
Gf,  means  land;  and  Cclte  is  head  land. — It  may  alfo  mean 
head  or  houfe,  from  its  clofenefs  of  pronunciation  to  Teigbe 
or  Tigbe, — As  Tdne\\.  may  mean  fire,  light,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
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Weft  of  England  we  formerly  ufed  the  expreffion  of  "  Tcine 
the  candle"  for  light,  or  give  fire  to  the  candle.  As  Teine  an 
inflexion  of  Tan  or  Tain,  it  means  water  or  land  :  And  in 
various  inftances  Tain  may  imply  the  head  land,  the  head 
water,  or  the  water  head.  In  the  Coptic  and  Greek  it  is 
called  Tau. — Tcigle,  Teegbe,  Tee,  or  T  is  the  fame  as  D,  head  ; 
Au  is  water,  and  Tau  is  alfo  the  water  head ;  or  the  water 
flowing  from  fome  hill,  or  forming  fome  water  head,  or 
ftream. — But  Au  may  alfo  come  from  A,  an  hill,  pronounced 
Au,  and  then  Tau  may  be  the  head,  or  the  hill. 

I  have  fully  proved  that  the  trees  of  the  Gaelic  alphabet  do 
not  explain  their  letters ;  and  that  author's  whims,  concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  and  other  hieroglyphick  characters,  have  not 
illuftrated  their  imports.  Nothing  but  the  peculiar  ufes  of 
letters,  in  defcribing  the  features  of  nature,  can  explain  the 
reafons  for  their  being  employed,  in  the  words  which  convey 
to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  fuch  features. 

The  TINE. 

Monf.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Dictionary,  fays,  that  the  im- 
ports of  all  the  old  names  of  the  univerfd  are  loft — "  except 
tbojefor  rivers-" — and  he  derives  the  Tine  from  Ty,  two,  and 
Tyn,  double — fo  that  the  Tine  is  rendered  by  this  laborious 
writer — the  two-double ! 

I  had  intended  in  a  few  pages  to  have  fhown,  that  the 
names  of  rivers  are  totally  unknown,  as  well  as  thofe  for  other 
features  of  nature,  and  for  all  the  fettlements  of  the  world  j 
but  having  explained  the  Tine  in  pages  29  and  30,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  many  other  ftreams  throughout  this  work,  I 
fhall  omit  the  giving  more  in  this  preface,  than  only  juft  to 
mention,  that  the  Tine  may  come  from  An  orAin,  water,  and 
T,  head ;  and  mean  the  head  water,  or  the  water  or  fea  head. 
—The  Teign  will  alfo  imply  the  fame.  The  Tiber  may  alfo 
come  from  Tib  or  Ti<v,  a  change  of  Tav,  the  fea,  and  Er, 
head :  But  this  ftream  may  otberwife  be  rendered  as  in  the 
introdu&ion. 
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The  TANAIS,  now  the  DON. 

This  river  is  generally  derived  from  Pluturch's  origin  of  its 
name. — Tha  ancients  and  moderns  agree  in  the  following 
account : 

"  Tanais,  fays  Plutarch,  is  a  river  oiScytlia,  formerly  called 
the  Amazonian  river,  becaufe  the  Amazons  bathed  themfelves 
therein ;  but  altered  its  name  upon  this  oecafion.  Tanais, 
the  fon  of  Bcroffits  and  Lyfippe,  one  of  the  Amazons,  became  a 
vehement  hater  of  the  female  fex,  and  looking  upon  marriage 
as  ignominious  and  diflionourable,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
martial  affairs.  Which  fo  offended  Venus,  that  Ihe  caufed 
him  to  fall  pafiionately  in  love  with  his  own  mother.  True 
it  is,  at  firft  he  withftood  the  farce  of  his  paffion,  but  finding 
he  could  not  vanquim  the  fatal  neceffity  of  yielding  to  divine 
impulfe,  and  yet  defirous  to  prefervehis  refpeft  and  piety  to- 
wards his  mother,  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  Amazonian  river,, 
•which  was  afterwards  called  Tanais,  from  the  name  of  the 
young  man. 

In  this  river  grows  a  plant  which  is  called  Halinda,  refem- 
bling  a  colewort.  Which  the  inhabitants  bruifing  and  anoint* 
ing  their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  it,  find  themfelves  in  a  con- 
dition better  able  to  endure  the  extremity  of  the  cold;  and 
for  that  reafon,  in  their  own  language,  they  call  it  Beroffuis  oil. 

In  this  river  grows  a  ftone  not  unlike  to  cryftal,  refernbling 
the  (hape  of  a  man  with  a  crown  upon  his  head.  The  ftone 
whoever  finds  when  the  King  dies,  and  has  it  ready  againft 
the  time  that  the  people  meet  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
chufe  a  new  Sovereign,  is  prefently  elected  King,  and  receives 
the  fcepfer  of  the  deceafed  Prince :  As  Ctefipbon  relates  in  his 
third  book  of  Plants ;  and  Ari/iobulus  gives  us  the  fame  ac- 
count in  his  firft  book  of  Stones. 

Near  to  this  river  alfo  lies  a  mountain,  in  the  language  of 
the  natives  called  Brixaba,  which  fignifies  the  Fore-bead  of  a 
Ram.  And  it  was  fo  called  upon  this  oecafion,  Pbryxus  hav- 
ing loft  his  fitter  Helk  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  as  nature  in 
juftice  required,  being  extremely  troubled  for  his  lofs,  retired 
to  the  top  of  a  certain  hill  to  diflburthen  himfelf  of  his  forrow. 
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At  which  time  certain  Barbarian?  efpying  him,  and  mounting 
up  the  hill  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  a  gold-fleec'd  ram 
leaping  out  of  a  thicket,  and  feeing  the  multitude  coming, 
with  articulate  language,  and  the  voice  of  a  man,  awakened 
Plryxus  faft  aflcep,  as  being  tired  with  his  journey,  and  op- 
prefled  with  forrow,  and  taking  him  upon  his  back,  carried 
him  to  Calf  bos ;  and  from  this  accident  it  was,  that  the  moun- 
tainous promontory  was  called  the  Ram's  Fore-bead. 

In  this  mountain  grows  an  herb,  by  the  Barbarians  called 
Pbryxa,  not  unlike  our  common  rue.  Which  if  the  fon  of  a 
former  mother  have  it  in  his  pofleffion,  he  can  never  be  in- 
jured  by  his  ilep-darne.  It  chiefly  grows  near  the  place  which 
is  called  Boreas 's  den,  and  being  gathered  is  colder  than  fnow. 
But  if  any  ftep-dame  be  forming  a  defign  againft  her  fon-in- 
law,  it  fets  itfelf  on  fire,  and  fends  forth  a  bright  flame.  By 
which  means  they  who  are  thus  warned,  avoid  the  danger 
they  are  in  ;  as  Agatbo  the  Samian  teftifies  in  his  fecond  book 
of  the  Seytbian  Relations." 

"  Tanais"  fays  the  tranflator  of  Herodotus — "  This  river 
is  now  called  the  Don.  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  of  celebrated  Rivers,  it  derived  its  name  from  a  young 
man  pamed  Tanis,  who  avowing  a  hatred  for  the  female  fex> 
was  by  Venus  caufed  to  feel  an  unnatural  paflion  for  his  own 
mother,  and  he  drowned  himfelf  in  confequence  in  this 
river." 

Thus,  reader,  were  the  ancients  amufed  with  the  abfurd 
fables  of  claflic  writers.  Their  tranflators  and  commentators 
ftill  quote  thefe  fidions  for  our  inftntffion. — But  the  Tanais  is 
derived  from  Tan  or  Tain,  which  is  here  the  fame  as  Tine  ;— 
Ais  is  head,  and  the  water  head  head  is  its  import.*  The 
Don  means  the  water  head. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  as  more  at  variance  with  reafon, 
than  our  ancient  and  modern  expositions  of  names ;  and  it 
may  not  yet,  perhaps,  by  fome,  be  deemed  long  enough  for 
ignorance  to  have  reigned  2  or  3000  years ! 

•  This  stream  or  head  falls  into  the  voter  bead  of  Azof. 
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TARSHISH,  TAR,  TARTARIA. 

Scriptures  fpeak  of  the  (hips  of  Tarjbijb.  And  the  Seventy 
fometimes  tranflate  this  word  the  fea.  It  is  faid  that  the 
fcriptures  gave  alike  the  name  fhips  of  Tarjbijb,  to  fuch  as 
were  fitted  out  at  Ezion-Geber  on  tbe  Red  Sea,  as  to  thofe 
which  failed  from  Joppa,  and  other  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Jofepbut  (and  many  others)  fuppofes  Tarjbijb  means 
Tarfus  in  Cilicia.  Tie  Seventy,  St.  Jerom,  &rc.  fuppofe  that  it 
implies  Cartbage.  Eufelius  derives  the  Spaniards  from  this 
word.  Others  again  fay,  that  it  means  Tunis,  others  TartcJJuj, 
aod  others  Tbafus. — But  no  one  has  analyfed  the  name. 

I  muft  not  follow  authors'  tracks,  in  which  they  have  loft 
themfelves.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  Ami  or  Av  is  the  fea.  T 
or  D  means  head,  and  Tamb  or  Tav  will  imply  a  fea  head. 
Tav  changes  to  Tau  and  Tar,  and  (till  means  a  fea  head.  Is, 
a  diminutive,  with  the  prefix  5,  becomes  Sis,  and  poftfixed 
to  Tar,  forms  the  word  Tar/is,  which  is  pronounced  and 
written  TARSHISH,  tbe  little  fea  bead,  or  tbe  fea  port. 

For  border  land  we  write  Ham,  which  is  border  only,  where 
land  is  underftood.  We  call  a  fea  man  a  tar,  where  man  is 
fuppr^fled.  Our  dictionaries  have  given  no  derivation  of  this 
name,  except  from  tbe  tar  ufed  injbips  ! 

The  north  fea  of  Afia  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  come  very 
near  to  the  Euxine,  Cafpian,  and  Oral  Seas ;  and  Tar  being 
fea,  it  was  repeated  in  Tartaria,  the  feas'  territory. 

We  have  not  heretofore  been  enabled  to  render  any  names 
rightly. — Hereafter  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  rationally  ac- 
count for  old  appellations. 

U 

In  page  xliii.  we  find  that  Uu  or  U  may  mean  land  or 
water ;  and  as  A,  O,  and  U  are  written  for  each  other,  and 
A  means  hill,  £7  will  alfo  imply  the  fame : — With  R,  border, 
annexed,  Ur  will  imply  the  border  land,  or  water  border, 
hill,  &c. — t/by  Gaelic  writers  is  called  Ur,  which  they  term 
HEATH.  Every  tbing  upon  earib  batb  been  reported  of  tbefe  let- 
ters, and  of  tbe  ^ords  formed  fy  tbem,  except  ivbat  DESIGN  ir 
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ancient  times  wifely  bejlcnued.  Of  Ur  I  have  fpoken  under  the 
letter  A.  From  what  has  been  faid  of  letters  it  is  plain,  that 
they  referred  to  natural  Situations  :  And  altho'  I  have  not  af- 
certained  from  whence  they  all  came,  I  have  difcovered  places 
to  which  fome  of  them  related,  as  hieroglyphicks  or  fymbolsj 
and  thefe  fhow,  that  the  remainder  were  alfo  taken  from  the 
features  of  nature,  the  places  of  which  are  not  at  prefent  per- 
fiflly  afcertained. 

I  wifh  the  reader  to  confult  Lloyd's  Archaeologia  on  the 
changes  of  letters.  This  author  treats  more  fully  on  this  fub- 
ject  than  any  other  writer. 

In  the  Hebrew  the  letter  U,  Van,  Vaw,  or  Waiv,  may  im- 
ply the  water  head,  &c.  &c. — Our  W  is  an  M  inverted. — V 
and  Soften  change  to  M. 

Of  the  WEALES,  or  WEALAS,  or  the  BRITONS, 

fo  called  by  the  SAXONS. 

The  Britons  were  called  as  above,  and  no  juft  derivation 
has  been  given  to  this  name. — It  has  been  lately  afferted  too— • 

"  Tbat  when  the  Saxons  gave  tbe  name  WEALAS  to  the  Bri' 
tons,  they  di/lingui/bed  tbofe  ivbo  bad  retired  into  KEKNOU  or 
CORNUBIA,  by  tbe  name  CORN-WEALAS;  and  tbat  their  coun- 
try  vjas  tbus  called  CORN  WALL  orCoRNUWALL:  tbatisCoRV- 
•WALES." 

To  this  account  I  beg  to  fay,  that  I  have  ihown  in  this 
book  that  Wallia  may  come  from  Galia.  Wai  or  Weal  means 
head; — Es  or  Is  was  ufed  with  part  of  the  name  of  the 
country,  to  form  what  is  common,  fometimes  a  noun,  and  at 
other  times  a  diminutive  noun,  for  the  name  of  the  people. 

Cornwall  was  pronounced  formerly  Cornou,  Cornol;  and 
Carnal t  which  (as  Ou,  Ol,  and  ^/mean  great,  and  Corn,  horn 
or  corner)  meant  tbe  great  born  or  corner.  The  Win  Wai  was 
a  prefix  only,  employed  for  producing  a  flronger  fyllable:  — 
But  neither  Corn,  nor  its  augment,  Al  or  Wai,  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  word  Wealas  or  Weahs. — Weal  referred  to 
Bri,  in  Britain,  and  meant  the  fame  j  i.  e.  bead.  And  CORN- 
WALL meant  tbe  great  born  or  bead,  and  tbe  bead  men,  who 
were  the  Weales,  belonged  not  to  the  name  of  this  county. 

*f 
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I  confider  many  works  as  ufeful  and  laborious  undertakings, 
and  for  their  authors  I  have  the  hSghert  refpeft,  and  particu- 
larly for  thofe  from  whom  the  above  quotation  is  taken;  but 
I  cannot  pafs  by  fuch  provincial  terms  of  my  own  part  of  the 
nation,  without  correcting  the  miftakes  of  thefe  worthy  men, 
on  their  imports :  The  reader  will  then  forgive  my  often  not 
referring  to  authors'  names. 

X 

Is  ufually  pronounced  as  Z,  fometimes  as  Ks,  and  at  other 
times  at  Gz. 

Y. 

y  is  fometimes  afpirated  as  Yela,  Hyda,  a  city,  which  is 
alfo  written  Velio,  and  Elea. — Ybla  is  pronounced  Hybla. 
Yungus  is  written  fungus  and  Ungus.  The  Y  is  fometimes  a 
G;  Gate  was  pronounced  Yate-,  and  Yarmouth  was  of  old  Ga- 
rienonum.  The  y  is  frequently  an  /,  and  Yvodium  was  writ- 
ten Ivodium ;  Yfna,  Jfne ;  Yggade  was  written  Uggade.  All 
thefe  are  referrable  to  other  letters. 

Z. 

Zeelandia  or  Zeelande  is  alfo  written  Selande.  Zegira  is 
written  Gezira.  This  letter  is  fuppofed  to  be  Ds,  and  it  is 
generally  called  a  flat  S,  and  muft  be  principally  referred  to 
that  letter. 

ZOAR. 

Tbefea  border  or  bead,  is  generally  rendered  frnall  or  little  I 
From  the  old  names  of  the  world  I  have  thus  proved,  both 
in  my  former  and  prefent  works,  that  the  ancient  language 
was  monofyllabic,  thefe  names  being  univerfally  compofed  of 
monofyllables,  which  are  flill  found  in  ancient  languages. 

To  explain  our  ancient  and  long-loft  compound  names,  we- 
have  firft  afcertained  their  monofyllabic  roots,  with  which  we 
have  demonftrated,  thatfrefixes  and  pojlfixes  were  often  em- 
ployed. The  variations  of  roots  we  have  defcribed  in  this 
preface  for  ftreams. — Thefe,  for  other  features  of  nature,  we 
have  every  where  fhown  to  undergo  like  changes.  The 'pre- 
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focts,  tho' fmgle  letters,  were  words,  which  perhaps,  in  early 
times,  were  hieroglyphicks  for  parts  of  nature.  The  pojlfixcs 
were  augments  or  diminutives,  or  words  for  territory,  land, 
&c. — All  thefe  combined,  formed  a  compound  word,  expref- 
fing  in  words  of  this  old  language,  which  are  not  yet  loft,  the 
features  of  the  place,  of  which  this  compound  was  the  name. 
— There  are  often  found  too,  fynonymous  old  names  for  the 
fame  place ;  and  thefe  were  ancient  tranflations  of  each  other, 
and  ufed  to  denote  the  features  of  the  fame  lands. — We  have 
further  more  recent  tranfl.itions,  fometiraes  correctly  given, 
and  at  other  times  not  fo  fatisfactorily  fhewn. — Thefe  fyno- 
nymes  frequently  and  precifely  point  out,  what  the  prefix  is 
in  one,  by  giving  a  word  at  length  for  it  in  another.  *  They 
alfo  often  vary  their  pojlfixes,  fo  as  to  make  each  perfectly  in- 
telligible.f  The  roots  too  are  frequently  reconciled  and  better 
known,  from  their  differing,  tho'  fynonymous  words.  J — On 
the  whole,  from  the  terms  ftill  retained  in  the  old  Gaelic  and 
other  tongues,  we  find  nearly  the  imports  of  every  part  of 
thefe  names ;  and  from  comparing  their  fynonymous  ex pref- 
fions  with  one  another,  we  prove, — according  to  probability 
in  fome, — to  certainty  in  others, — what  thefe  terms  were 
meant  to  exprefs. — But  more  fully  to  fubftantiate  our  theory, 
and  to  find  whether  thefe  names,  and  their  fynonymes,  in- 
cluding thefe  prefixes,  roots,  andpojtfixes,  were  thus  appro- 
priate, we  need  only  to  compare  them  with  the  features  of 
nature,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  refer ;  and  if  with 
thefe  they  univerfally  agree,  then  muft  uncertainty  generally 
ceafe  to  be  imagined. 

I  have  now  to  clofe  this  preface  and  my  prefent  labours. — 
Many  are  the  opinions  concerning  our  ancient  wcrds. — E/ucry 
one  communicates  bis  fentimenti ,  and  no  one  comprehends  tbefubjcff. 
After  comparing  a  vaft  number  of  old  terms  relating  to  the 
features  of  nature,  &c. — Mr.  Lbuyd,  in  his  Arcb&ologia,  con- 
jectured, "  That  anciently  con/brants  tvere  occafionally  fremifcd, 
(prefixed)  to  mojl  of  the  words  (if  not  to  all}  beginning  '•jjitb  vowels 

•  Thus  3Iemoph,  .Vemef,  or  Memf,  is  in  the  Hebrew  .Vopb. 

f  Sorfr/duunin  is  now  Salisbury. 

J  Rerigonia  is  now  mbche*tir,  or  rather  Ribbelchester.    See  pages 
28  and  29. 

•fa 
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andfcqueh"    And  .this conjefture  has  been  confiderrd  as  well 
founded  by  learned  men. 

The  prefixes  then  in  our  names  were  recognized  by  Mr. 
Lbuyd,  who  faw  more  from  his  great  labour  in  comparing  old 
languages,  than  any  of  our  writers. — Before  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Lbuyd  had  treated  upon  this  fubjecl:,  I  had  amply  proved,  in 
my  firft  work  on  names,  that  not  only  prefixes,  but  that  roots 
and  poftfixes  alfo,  belonged  to  our  words. 

Mr.  Lbuyd  firft  difcovered  thefe  prefixed  letters,  but  he 
knew  not  their  ufes,  nor  did  I  comprehend  their  fignifica- 
tions  when  I  wrote  my  former  treatife.  Mr.  Lbuyd  adverted 
not  to  the  roots  of  words,  nor  to  their  poftfixes.  He  knew 
not  therefore  the  parts,  nor  the  combination  of  thefe  mem- 
bers. He  underftood  not  that  letters  were  originally  bierogly- 
f  licks  for  portions  of  nature ;  and  when  they  were  adopted  for 
prefixes,  that  they  became  their  names. — Mr.  Lbuyd  therefore 
tranflated  our  names  in  Baxter  s  Glojfary,  and  in  other  publi'- 
cations,  without  comprehending  them. 

We  often  bring  to  light  a  fingle  point  of  a  fyftem  ;  but  we 
feldom  inveftigate  all  its  particulars. — I  am  therefore  happv 
to  have  patiently  examined  thus  far,  and  to  have  delivered 
feme  rules  for  difcovering  thefe  ancient  elemenls  of  language, 

In  the  conclufion  of  the  Introduction  and  Itinerary,  I  havp 
finifhed  with  fome  reflections  on  my  fubje&s. — This  Prefer 
more  particularly  requires  my  further  obfervations  3 — and  1 
dare  not  omit  remarking 

That  our  miflakes-—in  the  hi/lories  of  tie  world — in  our  dejcrip- 
tions  of  its  parts — in  our  comments  on  mythology — in  our  reff  aretes 
on  etymology — on  topography — on  geography — on  antiquities — on 
theology,  and  particularly  on  names  of  the  Bible,  arifing  from  our 
unjkilfulnefs  in  tbefe  appellatives — afford  melancholy  injlances  of 
ivant  of  judgment,  in  not  difcerning,  forfo  long  a  time,  the  objefls 
tt  •which  they  have  immediately  referred.  Tbeyjhew  a  dlrefl  ten- 
dency in  men  to  believe  <ivbat  hath  neither  been  maturely  examined, 
nor  duly  comprehended;  and  felting  ajide  a  competent  exercife  <y~ 
reafon  and  common  fenfe  in  inveji'igat\on,from  age  to  age,  as  too  dif- 
ficult— they  prove — That  our  opinions  may  not,  from  generation  to 
generation,  reftfo  much  on  rational  grounds,  as  on  weak  imagina- 
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tions,  ivbicb,  infucb  cafes  as  herein  cited,  produce  ridiculous  and 
chimerical  allujions,  or  ludicrous  and  delujive  explanations. 

On  the  whole,  our  Pagan,  mytbological,  theological,  etymolo- 
gical, topographical,  geographical,  bijlorical,  and  antiquarian 
ftor'us,  on  old  names,  would  Jill  volumes,  and form  extenjive  libra- 
ries.—-They  are  lofting  monuments ! — And  future  generations  will 
allot  afpecimen  of  them  a  nitb,  in  every  great  collection,  and  will 
entitle  them — "  WORKS  OF  CREDULITY" — works  wherein  reafon 
and  refearcb  Jlept ;  and  wberem  common  fenfe  blindfolded,  ceafed 
to  exercife  her  accuftomed  energies,  again/I  tbe  vulgar  errors  of 
ignorance,  Juperftition,  and  idolatry. 


ERRATA. 


PREFACE. 
Page  »x,  line  II,  for  and,  read  and  El. 

*xliv.  note,  for  page  51,  read  li.  Introduction. 

— —  *lxxiv.  line  15,  for  B  (or  Beiyhe)  read  D  (or  Deighe). 

INTRODUCTION. 

xxxiii.  line  4,  for  to  leave,  read  leave  to. 

x!i.  read  at  bottom  Portus  It  inn,  or  Portus  Iccius. 

xliii.  near  bottom  read  double  vowels  for  double  consonants. 

.  xliv.  for  Espiruf,  read  Epirus. 

COMMENTARY. 
• 28,  line    5,  for  Banehorium,  read  Banchorivm. 

44,  line  21,  (or failed,  read  .tailed. 

56,  line  16,  for  lays,  read  lies. 

«    59,  line    9,  for  was,  read  were. 

66,  line  18,  read  stand Line  19,  dele  to. 

•    72,  line    1  of  note,  for  A  read  R. 

77,  line    2,  from  B,  read  B  instead  of  V. 

95,  read  no  more  titan  the  bye  road. 

— -  1 1 0,  read  Caucasus. 

13H,  line    3,  after  15  miles,  read  rather  17. 

*  •   130,  line  12,  from  B,  for  words,  read  camp. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AT  hath  generally  been  imagined,  that  the  old 
language  of  the  world  was  compofed  of  monofyllables ;  and 
that  mankind  originated  from  the  eaft.  We  know  that  ori- 
ental words  contain  roots,  prefixes,  and  poftfixes;  but  no 
author  has  fuccefsfully  applied  thefe,  in  analyfing  the  old 
terms  for  the  features  of  nature. 

Few  are  the  languages  which  will  affift  us  in  the  derivation 
of  ancient  names.  Having  long  been  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  the  initials  of  words,  inftead  of  their  roots}  and 
knowing  neither  the  roots,  the  prefixes,  nor  the  poftfixes  be- 
longing to  them,  the  difficulties  which  old  words  have  pre- 
fented  to  the  etymologift,  have  compleatly  flopped  his  pro- 
grefs  in  the  attainment  of  their  primitive  fenfes. 

I  have  already  fhewn  that  the  original  names  for  the  parts 
of  nature,  in  time  became  obfcure;  and  that  mankind  were 
then  led  to  enquire  into  their  origin.  Explanations  followed 
the  fearch,  and  tranflations  often  became  the  new  names  of 
places.  In  fome  cafes  the  old  denominations  were  miftaken, 
as  in  our  own  ancient  appellations;  but  in  general  miftakes 
were  of  late  growth,  and  inftead  of  fancy,  early  inhabitants 
eafily  confulted  the  original  language,  and  tranflated  from  it 
rightly. 

Jn  this  late  era  it  hath  been  found  neceflary  to  attend  to 
various  particulars.  For  afcertaining  the  denominations  given 
to  kingdoms,  provinces,  diftri&s,  and  people,  we  muft  trace 
them,  in  fome  language,  to  their  origin  :  We  muft  compare 
fynonymous  words,  and  like  changes  in  words,  with  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  all  thefe  words  and  changes  with  the  features 
which  they  reprefent.  We  muft  alfo  afcertain  the  meanings 
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of  tbcfc  old  denominations,  by  obtaining  their  tranflations  in 
fome  known  language}  and  from  thefe  means,  we  ihall  be 
enabled  to  ihew  what  were  their  probable  and  original  figni- 
fications. 

In  various  ages  of  the  world,  writers  have  repeatedly  at- 
tempted derivations  of  thefe  names ;  but,  if  we  except  the 
inftances  which  we  have  produced  in  this  kingdom,  of  Britifh 
and  Saxon  tranflations,  they  feem  in  every  country  to  have 
failed  for  the  laft  300O  years  ! — The  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
from  the  ancient  language  of  this  ifle,  knew  partly  that  Bri- 
tifh names  were  derived  from  the  features  of  nature ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, their  tranflations  of  thefe  old  appellations  moft 
times  refer  to  them. — There  are,  however,  very  few  Britijb 
tranflations  of  our  itinerary  names. — From  the  invafion  and 
conqueftof  tbisifland  by  the  Romans,  the  defeendants  of  the 
firft  inhabitants  feem  to  have  been  driven  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland.*  During  the  Roman  times,  thefe  banifhed  people 
were  kept  beyond  the  fea,  and  the  Roman  walls ;  and  new 
colonifls  from  abroad  may  have  fupplied  their  places,  and 
pofiefled  their  lands.  But  thefe,  not  being  enured  to  war, 
were,  when  the  Romans  left  the  ifle,  foon  overcome  by  the 
warlike  defeendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  In  their  rage 
to  regain  their  long  loft  lands,  tbefe  lore  down  every  thing  before 
them,  and  drove  the  new  fettlers  even  into  the  fea.  The 
Roman  Britons  had  incelTantly  implored  the  Romans  for  per- 
manent fuccour;  but  failing  in  their  prayers,  they  invited 
the  Saxons,  who  had  been  their  enemies,  to  their  aid.  The 
Saxons  came,  fucceeded  in  ftemming  the  torrent  of  Scotch 
invafion,  but  fet  up  their  own  ftandard,  and  became  matters, 
inftead  of  allies,  of  thefe  Roman  Britifh  coloniils.  This  new 
people  carried  their  arms  even  to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
and  became  in  time  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  with  its  ancient  names.  It  was  natural  for  them 
to  enquire  into  the  primitive  fenfes  of  the  appellations  of  their 

*  I  have  here  supposed  that  the  Welsh  were  colonists,  introduced 
after  the  Roman  invasion.  The  names  in  the  itinerary  of  Roman  set- 
tlements in  Wales,  beinij  all  Gaelic  appellations  I  know  not  otherwise 
how  to  account  for  such  uanu-s :  But  of  this  the  historical  reader  will 
judge  for  himself. 
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fettlernents.  They  were  explained  by  the  Scotch,  in  other 
words  of  the  Gaelic  ;  and  from  thefe  the  Saxons  formed  many 
of  our  pretent  names,  according  to  the  conduction  of  their 
own  language.  In  the  old  Celtic,  the  adjettive  followed  the 
fubftantive.  In  the  Saxon  tranflations  the  reverfe  took  place. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  tbefe  old  denominations  were 
partly  underjlood;  better,  perhaps,  than  they  bad  been  for  1500 
years  before  in  fame  other  parts  of  the  world.  Rut  from  that  time 
hordes  of  Danes  and  Normans  deluged  the  land,  and  the  ori- 
ginal fignification  of  names 'gradually  funk  into  oblivion. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  we  can  trace,  in  every  known  lan- 
guage, names  exprefiing  the  features  of  nature ;  and  that  we 
can,  with  certainty,  tranflate  thefe  denominations. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  that  the  original  appellations  for  the 
fame  features  have  been  compared  ;  that  they  have  been  found 
to  anfvver  to  the  fituations  of  places;  that  they  have  been  of 
old  tranflated  into  languages,  the  words  of  which  are  per. 
feebly  underftood ;  and  that  their  tranflations  refer  to  the  fame 
fituations.  Let  thefe  fuppofitions  be  confirmed  by  examples 
in  this  book,  (in  which  many  hundred  may  be  found;)  and 
I  would  alk,  from  what  ground  can  the  derivation  of  thefe 
names  be  fo  uncertain  as  authors  have  afferted  ?  Can  we  fo 
account  them,  unlefs  we  plead  ignorance  of  their  origin, 
ftructure,  and  ufe,  and  contradict  all  the  proofs  which  we 
have  giren  of  their  imports  ?  This  furmifed  uncertainty  of 
writers  arifes  from  their  ignorance  of  thefe  appellations ;  and 
their  alfertions  fhew  their  incapacity  as  judges. 

The  reader  will  find  that  many  authors  have  expofed  the 
romances  which  have  been  given  us  for  ancient  hiftory  with 
fvtccefs ;  but  I  have  feen  no  writer  who  has  not  at  the  fame 
tune  admitted  a  variety  of  fidions  for  hiftoric  truths,  in 
tracing  mankind  thro'  fuppofed  changes  of  refidences,  to  their 
iinal  lettlements  on  the  globe.  On  this  head  ancient  hiftory 
is  often  fable ;  and  we  fhall  find,  notwithftanding  what  is 
aliened  to  the  contrary,  that  diftri&s  were  named  generally 
from  their  features ;  nations  and  people  cbiejly  from  their  lands. 

But  not  only  then  is  it  neceflary  to  explain  the  old  names 
of  our  illand,  but  thofe  of  the  whole  world  mould  be  exa- 
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mined — not  chiefly  for  afcertaining  their  fenfes  merely  as 
words ;  but  for  eftimating  how  far  ancient  hiftory,  which  is 
often  founded  upon  them,  is  not  mifunderftood. 

The  Gauls  were  our  neareft  neighbours,  and  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed,  that  families  originally  came  from  thence, 
or  from  fome  oppofite  coaft,  and  firft  peopled  this  ifland. 
This  is  all  which  we  can  probably  conceive  of  the  Aborigines 
of  this  kingdom  ;  but  tve  ba<ve  no  proof  al  this  day,  even  of  this: 
Authors,  however,  affert,  (and  that  too  very  recently),  that 
the  Gauh  originally  gave  name  to  the  Gael  of  this  country  ; 
but  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  each 
nation  derived  their  name  from  their  own  lands ;  and  the 
lands  not  from  any  intrulive  inhabitants. 

Writings,  ancient  and  modern,  are  filled  with  fabulous 
de.fcents.  I  (hall  prefent  my  readers  with  a  few  obfervations, 
»o  fhew,  that  I  aflert  not  without  reafon  ;  and  I  wifh  that  I 
could  except  any  historical  writer  from  this  cenfure. 


The  CELTS  and  the  CUMBRI. 

I  have  proved  in  this  treatife  to  hare  been  Headlanders: 
whiift  they  occupied  certain  portions  of  the  earth,  they  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  filled  the  whole  globe,  and  their  lan- 
guage has  been  accounted  the  univerfal  one;  but  who  the 
Celts  were,  has  been  wholly  unknown. 


Ttie  GOTHS  and  the  GETES. 

In  the  inftance  of  the  €Joths,  authors  depart  from  their 
fyftem.  They  admit,  for  once,  that  as  inhabitants  of  Goth- 
land, they  were  named  from  it.  The  Geta  polfelh'ng  lands  in 
common  with  the  Goths,  and  being  fometimes  called  by  their 
name,  are  alfo fuppofed  to  be  Gotbs.  We  find  then,  that  Goth- 
land gave  name  to  the  Goths — that  the  Goths  were  Grtae, 
andtheGetac,  Goth;,  But  who,  reader,  were  the  Gotti  and 
Get*  f 


From  Gaoth,  the  fea,  the  Gotbs  were  feamen,  or  the  fea 
borderers  of  Gothland,  and  a  few  other  places ;  and  from  the 
word  Gaotb,  being  written  Gcotb,  the  Gctce  are  derived.  No 
author  has  given  a  derivation  of  this  eafy  name.  But  a  mo- 
dern writer  has  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  world  with 
Goths,  leaving  a  vagabond  residence  only  for  the  poor  Celts. 


The  VANDALS,  the  ANGLES,  SAXONS,  &c. 

In  hirtory  fucceed  the  Gotbs.  The  word  is  ufually  derived 
from  the  word  JVandekn,  to  wander.  Hiftorians  affert  that 
this  nation  conquered  Spain,  and  gave  name  to  Andalufia; 
but  they  explain  neither  Vandalia  nor  Andalufia. — In  mathe- 
matics known  terms  are  given  to  find  unknown  ones. — In  ety- 
mology unknown  terms  are  exhibited  to  fettle  unknown  ones. 
—  In  the  firft  we  find  refults  from  regular  fteps.  In  the  fe- 
cond  we  impart  nothing  :  From  nothing  proceed  nojleps :  From 
no  flcps,  no  path — the  blind  leads  the  blind  to  the  ditch. 

Flike  P  and  B,  when  prefixed  to  words  for  water,  or  for 
land,  means  head.  An,  water,  here  perhaps  the  fea,  with 
V prefixed,  becomes  Van,  which  will  mean  the  head  water, 
the  lake,  or  the  fea  head. — Turcomania  has  a  very  large  lake, 
or  little  fea,  named  Van.  The  word  Dal  may  be  dale,  plain, 
field,  and  confequently  land.  The  Vandals  may  therefore 
have  been  lakclanden. — But  by  this  the  lakes  of  Vandalia  are 
confidered  the  principal  feature  of  the  territory,  whereas  the 
Baltic  fea  may  be  thought  a  greater  feature.  In  this  fea  Jut- 
land protrudes  its  head,  and  leaves  what  is  efteemed  Vandalia 
in  a  corner. — We  may  then  confider  VAJJDALIA  as  the fea- 
headland,  the  nook  land,  or  the  bay  land:  Accordingly,  the 
natives,  in  after  times,  were  called  the  O.botrites. — The  word 
Oban  is  little  bay — Ob  may  therefore  be  bay;  but  from  Ar, 
the  lea,  changed  to  Ab  and  Ob,  we  may  fuppofe  it  alfo  the 
fea. 

AITHE,  an  hill,  head,  or  ridge,  changes  to  Ait  in  Aiioti^  a 
mountain,  to  It  in  Italia,  to  Et  in  Etna:  Et  changes  to  Ed, 
afpirated  it  becomes  Hcd. — But  the  Gaelic  having  no  //,  an 
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5  was  written  for  it.  Hence  Std,  Set,  Sid,  and  Sit,  become 
hill  or  head.  The  roots  Ed  and  Et,  with  T  prefixed,  become 
Ted*  and  Tet,  and  thefe  alfo  imply  tbe  bead,  in  various  lan- 
guages and  names.  Et  alfo  changes  to  At,  and  this  to  Ot  and 
Ut,  and  with  ^prefixed,  as  before,  we  have  Tutbury,  Turtcla, 
Tottenham,  Totnefs,  Todi,  Tadcajler,  Tat  afield,  Tftford,  now 
Tbetford,  Tedla,  Titul  or  Tiiel,  &c. :  All  of  which  places,  in 
their  firft  fyllable,  imply  bead  or  bill. — Such  changes  as  thefe 
take  not  place,  in  common  names  of  a  written  language,  but 
in  old  proper  names  they  are  conftantly  thus  changed. — I  will 
give  another  inftance,  to  ihew  further  the  truth  of  this  afTer- 
tion. — Ifca,  in  IJca  Danmoniorum,  is  now  Exon:  Here  the  7 
has  changed  to  E  :  At  Axmoutb  the  change  is  to  A  :  At  Oxford 
the  change  is  to  O :  At  Uxbridge  the  change  is  to  U.  And  all 
thefe  firft  fyllables  imply  alike,  water. 

The  word  lie  or  It,  in  Obotrite,  forms  what  I  may  call  a 
national  Jubjlantwc ,  as  in  Canaanite,  Hivite,  Jebujite,  &c. — 
National  fubftanti'ves  and  adjeflvves  are  unknown  as  to  tbeir  for- 
mation :  I  have  feen  no  author  who  has  analyfed  them.  Some- 
times they  are  formed  from  the  whole  national  names,  and  at 
other  times  from  parts  of  them  only.  They  often  take  pre- 
fixes, as  in  this  name.  Ite  here  takes  an  R,  which  fhould 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  Er,  border.  From  what  is  here 
itated,  we  find  that  the  Obotritot  may  imply  tbe  water  orfea- 
bead  borderers,  or  tbe  bay  borderers,  which  is  the  fame  as  we 
have  found  the  Vandah  in  this  limited  fenfe  to  fignify. 

More  in  the  fame  corner  of  the  Baltic  lay  the  Angeli,  or  the 
Angli.  The  word  Jut,  in  Jutland,  means  land  which  {hoots 
into  a  prominence :  And  the  land  which  lies  in  the  corner 
was  called  the  Angle,  or  tbe  little  corner.  The  Jutes,  or  Jut- 
landers,  are  allowed  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
minence :  But,  ftrange  to  tell,  etymologifts  will  not  allow 
that  the  Angle  gave  name  to  the  people  refiding  upon  it ! 

In  the  time  of  Egbert,  Soutb  Britain  was  firft  called  Etigle- 
hnd:  But  Egbert,  from  national  pride,  gave  a  very  filly  name 

*  Ted  will  change  to  Ded,  ahd  hence  our  Ded  or  Headman  Point. 
From  7orfalso  comts  JDod\  and  hence  Dodbrook,  Ashdod,  JJodtombe, 
&c.  &c. 
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to  the  country. — Had  I/lands  not  been  named  leads,  from 
their  elevations  above  the  ocean ; — had  fome  of  them  not  been 
named  bead-lands  from  their  great  fize ; — or  had  the  principal 
features  of  our  land  been  deeply-indented  angle-lands,  inftead 
of  bead-lands,  fome  reafon  for  tfcis  name  would  appear:  But 
to  compare  this  little  angle  of  the  Baltic,  with  our  ifland  j 
and  to  call  each  by  the  fame  name,  was  truly  ridiculous. — 
The  monarch  of  South  Britain,  however,  thro'  ignorance,  or- 
dained this  j  and  tke  people,  nicknamed  for  800  years,  fof- 
tered  the  appellation ! 

About  the  end  of  the  eight  hundredth  year,  James  fuc- 
ceeded  to  thefe  kingdoms — the  whole  ifland  being  united — 
without  looking  to  the  little  angle  of  the  Baltic,  and  natu- 
rally dlfliking  our  abfurd  Anglo-Saxon  appellation ;  defiring 
too,  to  give  his  kingdom  an  applicable  name,  this  King  or- 
dered it  to  be  ftiled  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Great  Britain  is  a  very 
large  ifland.  But  as  little  i/lands  were  named  beads,  and  great 
cnes,  bead  lands  (or  great  heads)  I  ihould  have  been  contented 
with  Britain  only. 

The  Saxons  have  been  derived  from  the  Cati'i,  the  Phry- 
gians, from  the  Sac<e  of  Afia,  and  from  Saxea  or  Saxa,  the 
name  of  a  Saxon  fword. — With  the  Catti,  the  Phrygians,  nor 
the  Sac*,  will  the  reader  have  any  occafion  to  treat. — The 
Saxon  fword  too,  is  a  truly  etymological  one,  and  not  unlike 
the  two  fwords  of  Milford  Haven,  and  the  fvrords  of  Win- 
born  Minfter,  in  page  15J. 

1  have  fhewn  that  the  word  Angles,  Angeli,  or  Angli,  meant 
tkefca-bead,  or  rather  little  corner  men;  and  muft  now  confi- 
der  the  word  Saxon  or  Seaxan.  Various  are  the  interpreta- 
tions of  this  name,  befides  the  above.  A  few  authors,  which 
I  might  quote,  approximate  nearer  the  truth  than  others — 
thefe  fay,  that  Scax  refers  to  a  river  or  water  ;  and  in  this 
lulitary  inftauce  gucfs  partly  to  its  import. — I  have  faid  that 
Ea  is  water  or  lea  :  It  is  derived  from  Av,  the  fea  or  water, 
varied  to  Au,  to  Eu,  and  Ea; — with  S  as  a  prefix;  which 
means  the  fame  as  C — bead; — tie  fea  will  imply  tie 
bead,  or  the  water  confluence.  In  like  manner  Ax  or 
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water,  ns  at  Avmoutb,  with  5  prefixed,   will  become  Sax  or 
Seax,  and  may  mean  ibefea,  or  the  ivatcr  lead. 

In  TEUTON,  the  radical  Eut  or  Et  means  head.  With  T 
as  a  prefix,  it  may  imply  tbe  bead  only,  or  mean  tie  tvatcr 
lead,  as  in  Tcutoborg  in  Weftphalia.  On  is  an  augment,  and 
TEUTON,  tho'  it  literally  means  tbe  great  bead  only,  may  im- 
ply  tbe  great  water  bead.  In  SAXON,  Ax  means  water,  and 
5,  its  prefix,  head  ;  and  Sax  implies  the  water  head.  The 
word  On,  as  in  Teuton,  is  an  augment  5  and  hence  Saxon  may 
be  a  tranflation  of  Teuton.  In  the  fame  enlarged  fenfe  alfo, 
may  Vandal,  from  Van,  the  water  head,  pronounced  Vand, 
and  01  or  Al,  great,  mean  the  fame  as  Saxon  ;  and  the  fame 
as  Teuton,  and  German  :  And  thus  may  we  approximate  to 
fome  probable  fignifications  of  old  names,  without  the  aflif- 
tance  of  the  Catti,  the  Phrygians,  the  Sac&,  the  Swards,  the 
Warmen,  the  All- Men,  or  the  Gods  of  Germany. 

Andalufia   may  be   derived  from  An,  water,  here  the  fea, 
written  And,  as  in  the  word  Andover.    The  letter  A   means 
head.     Lus  or  Los  is  a  point  or  tail.     And  Andalufia  may  im- 
ply  tbe  'water  bead — point  territory.     This  explanation  being 
found  true,  will  leffen  the  authority  of  romance,  fo  far,  as 
to  leave  Andalufia,  like  Lufitania,  the  honour  of  giving  name 
to  its  own  inhabitants. — This   country  was  formerly   called 
Bfetica,    or     tbe  little   bead  territory. — Arcbbp.     Don   Rodriga, 
Hiftoria  de  los  OJlrogodos,   lays,    "  That  the  Vandals  on  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  having  over-run  this  country, 
had  the  honour  of  import* ng  its  prefent  name."     To  this  I 
might  fay,  that  the  old  names  of  the  provinces  and  diltri&s 
of  Europe  have  in  many  instances  been  changed,  moftly  per- 
haps about  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
but  the  Romans  might  firll  have  altered  old  names  according 
to  the  mode  ftated  in  the  beginning  of  this  introduction. — 
When  'they  retired  from  thefe  countries,  fome  of  thefe  old 
appellations  were  naturally  recalled.     On  no  other  ground 
can  I  fufKciently  account  for  this  change  :    For  had  the  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  or  any  other  nation,  known  thele  appellations, 
their  writers  would  always  rightly  have  explained  them.    On 
the  contrary,  their  extreme  ignorance  of  their  import,  con,* 
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ftrucYion,  and  ufr,  leaves  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were,  at 
leaft,  chiefly  unknown. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Saxons  did  really  tranjlate, 
or  rein/late  fome  of  our  old  names,  tho1 1  fear  often  wrongly  ;* 
and  the  people  of  other  countries  may  have  done  the  fame. — 
Our  nation  was  in  early  times  named  Albion.  It  afterwards 
took  the  fynonymous  name  Britain.  In  Egbert's  reign  it  was 
ridiculoufly  termed  England;  but  Albion  and  Britain  have 
ever  been  remembered. 

But  to  return  to  our  ftation  in  Andalufia,  which  commands 
a  fight  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  :  Calpe,  the  point  head  j  and 
Abyla.  the  water  promontory — There  are  feveral  heads  which 
bear  iimilar  names,  fuch  as  Heraclea,  Heradeum,  Herculeum, 
&c- — A  point  of  land  runs  alfo  into  the  ocean  formerly  named 
Artavia,  or  the  fea  head  land.  It  is  now  called  Ha.rtla.nd, 
the  head  or  point  land. — This  head  land  was  formerly  named 
Hercul'is  Promontorium. — All  thefe  names  reprefent  to  our 
minds,  portions  of  lands,  to  which  they  applicably  refer : 
But  they, are  all  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  fome 
hero  of  antiquity,  named  Hercules ! — Writers,  however, 
know  not  how  to  account  for  this  name  :  I  rouft  therefore 
undertake  this  particular  tafk. 

The  word  Er  afpirated  becomes  Her,  and  may  mean  bor- 
der, head,  point,  or  end.  But  Er  may  be  derived  from  Art, 
water,  which  is  often  varied  to  Au,  Ar,  and  Er. — Col  or  Cul 
is  head  ;  and  Her  col  or  Hcrcul  implies  the  border  or  point  bead, 
or  tbc  water  bead.  Hercules  is  the  plural  of  thefe  names. 
Thefe  headlands  then  took  the  name  Hercules  from  their  fea- 
tures, and  not  from  our  hero,  who  is,  however,  fuppofed  to 
have  feparated  them  by  the  ftrength  of  his  arms. — The  pillars 
of  Hercules  were  perhaps  fo  called  from  the  land  marks,  pil- 
lars, or  tors  which  were  erected  upon  the  hills ;  or  they  might 
be  fo  called  from  the  bafaltic  columns  which  the  hills  them- 
felveb  exhibited. 

*  I  might  refer  for  this  ignorance  to  every  part  of  rny  book;  but  in 
Somerset,  Herkthirt,  and  particularly  in  Delgorii-ia,  it  ii  more  appa- 
rent. 1  have  shewn  too,  that  they  used  old  Celtic  words  in  their  trans- 
lations, which  mi<;ht  he  former  names  ;  andexi-ejit  in  a  few  instance*, 
1  have  found  no  Saxon  tcrui£  employed  in  our  latest  names. 


Should  my  claffical,  hiftorical,  or  mythological  reader  re- 
folve  to  disbelieve  what  is  here  flated,  or  ftoutly  affirm  that 
Hercules  himfelf  here  placed  thefe  heads,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  {hake  the  long-eftabliflied  faith,  which  removed  the  moun- 
tains. 


The  HUNS, 

At  humble  diftance  and  of  lefs  note,  bring  up  the  rear. 
The  Hur.s  are  unknown  in  name. — From  Un,  afpirated,  a  va- 
riation of  An,  water,  Gar  from  Jar,  border,  and  la,  land, 
Hungaria  will  mean,  the  water  border  land. — Authors  have 
given  the  Huns,  as  water  men,  a  great  variety  of  refidences. 
They  are  faid  to  have  originally  proceeded  from  Scythia,  and 
to  have  given  name  to  Hungary.  In  like  manner  the  Goths 
are  faid,  in  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  to  have  been  Cumbri,  and 
to  have  given  name  to  Jutland.  But  the  Goths  were  fea  men, 
and  the  Jutlanders,  or  Cumbri,  were  headlanders. — An  Hun, 
means  a  water  man,  an  Hungarian,  a  \vater  border  lander. — 
Hun  is  a  common  name  for  water :  It  is  the  name  of  a  ftream 
in  Hungary;  and  a  common  appellation  in  names  of  places. 
— Hun  is  very  applicably  applied  in  Hungaria.  But  the  water 
of  this  ftream,  not  only  named  Hungaria,  but  from  Eual,  ano- 
ther common  appellative  for  water,  it  named  alfo  Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria  then  means  the  fame  as  Hungaria :  And  fhould  my 
reader  {till  conceive  that  the  Huns  gave  name  to  Hungaria,  he 
muft  grant  that  the  B:ilh  conferred  their  name  on  Bulgaria. 


The  GERMANS. 

The  Germans  lived  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to 
which  rivers  the  Roman  empire  extended.  They  had  the  fea 
on  the  north,  and  their  name  is  unknown. — "  From  the  God 
Manes,  fays  a  learned  author,  comes  Germania." 

We  know  mankind  by  their  features  :  Countries  by  their 
outlines  and  for:n. — We  examine  the  works  of  nature,  and 
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infer  from  them  the  exigence  of  one  fupreme  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  univerfe. — We  confult  mythology,  and  find  that 
nations,  provinces,  and  families,  not  reafoning  upon  thefe 
works,  nor  approximating  to  their  caufe,  have  formed  na- 
tional, provincial,  and  family  gods  for  themfelves. — Now, 
reader,  let  us  fuppofe  that  one  of  thefe  gods, — Mannus,  or 
Jlfanes,  the  fon  of  Tuifco,  for  inftance,  was  the  German  god  : 
— From  whence  might  the  name  come  ? — I  will  anfwer  for 
you — from  Germany. — And  then  Germany  would  give  name 
to  the  god,  and  not  the  god  to  Germany. 

But  we  have  another  name  to  examine.  Ger,  by  claflical 
commentators,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  mean  War,  and  Man 
the  fame  as  our  Englifh  word  Man.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  have  all,  in  their  turn,  been  War-men ;  and  by  this 
explanation,  we  are  ALL  Germans  !  War-man  is  confequently 
a  common  name,  which  belongs  to  all  mankind  j  and  cannot 
be  applicably  applied,  as  a  proper  one,  for  this  Jingle  empire. 
We  have  ftill  then  Germania  to  explain.  The  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  after  giving  their  opinion,  that  "  Ghar- 
man  means  a  warlike  man,  fay,  to  which  laft  their  after- 
name,  Allman,  likewife  alludes,  and  fignifies  a  compleat  man." 

This  territory  is  called  by  the  Germans,  Teutfcbkuidt ;  by 
the  Italians,  Germania  and  Ahmagna ;  by  the  French,  Ale* 
malm.  The  headland  of  Spain  has  given  that  kingdom  the 
name  Efpana,  or  the  water  lead  land :  The  head  land  ia 
France,  the  name  of  Gallia,  or  tie  HEAD  territory  :  And  the 
head  land  in  Germany,  feems  to  have  given  to  that  empire 
the  name  Germania,  or  the  GREAT  HEAD  territory. 

The  TEUTONES  inhabited  this  territory.  Teuton,  "  which 
name,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  is  not  eafily 
guefied  at,"  is  Iran fla ted  in  the  xvord  German,  in  Ahmagna, 
and  in  Alemaine.  Teut,  in  the  Teutones,  is  derived  from  Tit, 
or  Tot,  an  head,  as  in  Thetford.  The  L7in  the  diphthong 
Eu,  is  ftated  by  Gaelic  writers  to  be  ufed  only  to  lengthen, 
the  found  of  E;  and  hence  leut  is  the  fame  as  Tett  head. 
On  may  imply  land,  or  be  an  augmenc.  A  or  Au,  an  head, 
changes  to  Al.  The  word  Maigne  is  great :  It  is  written 
in  Alemagna,  and  Maine  and  Man  in  Akmaine  or 
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Ait-man :  From  whence  it  appears  that  Teuton  was  rendered 
the  great  head.  But  as  great  heads  or  hills  are  called  head 
lands,  or  hill  lands ;  and  as  On  is  land,  as  well  as  an  aug- 
ment, the  Germans  tranflated  this  word  TfutfebJandt. 

The  word  Ger  may  come  from  Er,  border,  with  G  prefixed, 
which  as  a  letter  implies  the  fame  as  C,  head.  Ger  may 
therefore  imply  the  head  border.  Germania,  from  what  is 
before  dated,  the  great  head  border  land. 

But  Ger  is  fometimes  pronounced  by  the  natives  YJT. — The 
Yar  or  Yare  is  a  name  of  feveral  ftreams  in  Britain.  The  Yar, 
at  Yarmouth,  was  formerly  the  Garienif,  on  which  was  the 
ftation  Gariancnum. — Gar  in  this  cafe  comes  from  the  root 
Av,  water,  changed  to  Au,  Ar,  or  Er: — With  the  prefix  G 
as  before,  Gar  will  mean  the  bead  water  :  And  this  ftream  re- 
ceives its  water  from  two  or  three  lakes. — The  Garran,  a 
fiream,  comes  from  the  fame  root,  and  with  the  diminutive 
An,  means  tie  little  bead  water.  Loci  Gara,  in  Ireland,  from 
Gar  as  before,  and  A  a  contraction  of  the  diminutive  An, 
means  the  litth  bead  ivaier,  or  tbc  little  lake. — At  the  head  of 
the  Leitan,  in  Afia  Minor,  we  have  Ger,  formerly  Gerra,  a 
town  on  a  lake,  which  is  the  head  of  this  ftream.  Ger  then, 
tho'  it  may  from  another  root  mean  border,  will,  from  A<v, 
water,  imply  as  above ;  and  Germania  may  be  rendered  tie 
peat  bead  water  land.  But  if  no  reference  be  had  to  water 
nor  to  border,  the  probable  roots  of  the  word,  the  name  Ger- 
ftania  may  imply,  tie  great  lead  land. 


JERUSALEM,  JERICHO,  CITY,  HOUSE,  &c. 

JERUSALEM  is  rendered  by  commentators  tie  vljlon  of  peace, 
and  ibe  inleritance  of  peace.  In  like  manner  fome  celebrated 
etymologifts  rendered  MAMHEAD,  a  parifh  in  Devon,  motler 
teace,  from  the  Welfh  words  Mam,  mother,  and  Head,  peace. 
Mother  peace  will  elucidate  tie  vijion  of  peace. 

MAMHEAD  is  tie  end  of  a  bill,  which  commands  one  of  the 
fincft  views  of  the  kingdom.  When  I  vifited  it,  the  warring 
elements  had  fo  (hivered  the  bafe  of  an  obelilk  which  iur- 
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mounted  its  top,  that  large  pieces  of  its  contents  lay  in  con- 
fufion  around  me. — I  looked  for  the  mother  of  peace,  and 
found  not  even  her  vifion.  Mother  peace  was  a  whimfical  de- 
rivation, and  I  was  prepared  to  trace  tie  vifion  of  peace  from  a 
fanciful  defcent. 

The  bill  end  was  my  ftation. — Beneath  and  around  was  a 
finely  variegated  territory,  its  head  crowned,  and  its  fides 
decked, — not  like  Jerufalem,  with  caftellated  towers,  and 
battlements  bidding  aflailants  defiance,  and  inviting  mili- 
tary heroes  with  warring  tribes  to  try  their  prowefs — but 
decked  and  crowned  with  plantations,  waving  their  heads, 
and  covering  a  furface  not  much  inferior  to  the  holy  city. — • 
Here  then  I  found  that  Mam  was  hill,  and  Ear  pronounced 
Eard,  and  written  bead,  was  end;  and  that  bill  end,  and  not 
metier  peace,  was  the  purport  of  Mamcard  or  Mambead. 

To  Jerufalem  were  my  thoughts  next  directed.  This  city 
was  fituated  upon  hills,  and  was  named  Salem.  Sal,  in  the 
features  of  nature,  is  a  name  for  bill.  In  old  Salisbury,  and  a 
variety  of  other  places,  I  have  proved  this.  Salem,  in  this 
word,  is  the  plural  of  Sal ;  and  in  description  meant  bills. — 
Caer  and  Jer,  or  Ger,  mean  battle  places.* — Jerufalem  was 
a  place  of  wars.  Wars  of  deftru&ion,  and  of  final  ruin, 
awaited  it. — Salem  then,  in  this  name,  may  rightly  not  be 
rendered  peace. 

But  it  may  be  conceived,  perhaps,  that  this  name  is  a  me- 
taphorical one  only,  as  the  place  of  peace  chofen  by  God  for 
his  houfe  ;  or  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  it  hath  reference  to 
other  times,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  peace  of  the  millenium, 
to  the  inheritance  of  another  ftate,  or  to  ftill  more  fingular 
events. — To  which  I  anfwer,  that  our  oldeft  names  were 
chiefly  the  defcription  of  their  territories  ;  and  that  Jerufa- 
lem in  its  name,  may  be  a  delineation  of  its  features,  or  be 
a  metaphorical  name  only. 

From  Lloyd's  Archaelogia,  we  find  that  Caer  has  been 
written  Catbair,  Catbir,  Cader,  Cabir,  Kiri,  Kerta,  Cair,  Cir, 
Car,  and  Cer ;  and  as  C  and  G  were  ufed  for  each  other,  this 

•  Cath  means  battle,  anil  Ir,  land ;  and  Cathir  or  Caer  as  above. 
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lart  is  changed  into  Gcr  in  Gerufalem. — But  we  may  prove  Car 
or  Cer  in  thefe  names  to  mean  the  fame  as  Ger  in  this  mari- 
ner. Coften  implies  inclofure,  and  G  the  fame  :  Thus  An  is 
water,  and  with  the  prefix  C  or  G,  Can  or  Gan  will  imply 
tie  inclofcd  'water,  or  tbe  lake.  In  the  Gaelic,  C  is  called  Col, 
and  G  is  named  Gart,  both  of  which  mean  head. — Garte, 
Gart,  or  Garda  means  the  garden  ;  and  garden,  as  En  means 
land,  may  imply  the  inclofed,  the  gar t,  or  tbe  girt  land. — The 
root  Er  in  Ger,  is  often  in  old  names  border.  Salem  has  been 
fhewn  to  mean  hills ;  and  Jerufalem  may  imply  tbe  inclofed  or 
girt  border  bills ;  or  tbe  ivalled  or  fortified  bills  ;  or  tbe  bills  city. 

But  where  every  thing  around  us,  referring  to  the  features 
of  nature,  and  even  to  our  dwellings,  is  unknown,  the  word 
CITY  requires  an  explanation. 

Dr.  JOHNSON  fays,  that  City  comes  from  the  French  Cite, 
and  is 

1.  A  large  affemblage  of  houfes  and  inhabitants. 

2.  In  Englifh  law,  a  town  corporate  which  hath  a  bifhop. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  city. 

BAILEY  fays,  that  it  is  a  large  walled  town,  but  efpecially 
a  town  corporate,  having  a  cathedral,  and  a  bifhop's  fee. 

But  neither  of  thefe,  nor  any  other  author  which  I  have 
confulted,  has  attempted  to  explain  the  word  City  or  Cite. 

The  letter  C,  in  the  Gaelic,  is  called  Col,  and  means  in- 
clofed or  inclofure  as  before  mentioned. — A  is  Gaelic  for  an 
bill  or  bead;  Ca  in  this  language  is  inclofcd  bead  or  boufe. — » 
Aigbe,  pronounced  Ait  is  hill  or  head  :  Cai  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage is  alfo  inclofed  bead  or  boufe. — Aighe  may  be  varied  to 
Igbe,  and  pronounced  /,  which  will  in  this  cafe  mean  bead.* 
Ci  will  likewife  mean  inclofcd  bead  or  boufe. — We  have  now 
the  import  of  the  iiril  fyllable  in  Cite. — Te,  the  fecond,  means  A. 
alfo  in  the  fame  language  land;  and  Cite,  the  French  word 
for  City,  will  imply  tbe  inclofed  bead  land,  or  tbe  inclofed  boufe 
land.  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  of  which  fo  much  has  been  unlcarn- 
edly  dated,  will  mean  tbe  great  inclofed  boufe  land,  or  tbe 
great  city. 

*  Islands  are  commonly  termed  heads  in  old  names,  from  their  ele- 
vations above  the  sea.  /  is  Gaelic  for  an  island,  and  tuusl  therefore 
mean  head  also. 
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We  have  fhewn  that  Cite  means  tie  inchfed  HOUSE  land; 
but  what  HOUSE  means,  is  equally  unknown. — I  will  there- 
fore here  add,  that  Ah,  an  head,  varies  to  As,  Es,  Aus,  and 
Ous.  With  C  prefixed,  Caijhr  implies,  the  inclofed  head 
land  or  camp;  and  Caf-tcr,  Cff-ter,  and  Cbef-ter,  imply  the 
fame. — With  the  fame  prefix,  Caus  in  CauJ 'on,  means  bead; 
and  Cos  or  Cous,  an  ifland,  means  the  fame.  C  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Irifh,  Italian,  &c.  often  changes  to  //in  the  Ttutojiic, 
and  Caus,  Caufs,  Cous,  become  Haus,  Haufs,  and  Hous ;  from 
which  the  German  word  Haufs,  and  the  Englifh  word  Houfe, 
are  derived.  I  have  feen  no  juft  derivation  of  thefe  words ; 
the  reader  will  therefore  excufe  this  digreflion.  It  is  fome 
fatisfadion  to  know  the  purport  even  of  the  common  terms, 
which  we  every  day  have  occafion  to  exprcfs  in  words,  or  in 
writing. 

But  we  have  ftill  fome  words  for  loufe  to  explain.  Our 
leads  or  boufes,  compared  with  the  heads  of  the  world,  are  di- 
minutive objeftsj  and  the  Italian  word  Cafa,  and  the  Dutch 
word  Huys,  which  mean  the  fame,  feem  to  be  diminutive 
nouns.  I  have  fhewn  that  Cas,  in  Caf-ler,  means  the  in- 
clofed head  or  houfe ;  and  Cafa,  as  A  was  often  a  contraction 
of  An,  a  diminutive,  may  mean  alfo  tbe  little  inclofed  bead,  or 
baufe. — The  letter^,  an  head,  pronounced  Au,  changes  to  Ou, 
and  afpirated  becomes  Hou,  an  hill. —  Ou  is  equivalent,  fays 
Lloyd,  to  t/long.  Hence  Hu  is  alfo  head. — Y  in  Cyte,  an 
old  name  of  City,  is  the  fame  as  7:  Ys  in  the  Dutch  word  for 
houfe  is  therefore  the  fame  as  Is ;  and  Huis  the  fame  as  Huys. 
But  the  word  /;  is  a  diminutive ;  and  Huis  means  tbe  little 
bead.  In  no  language  do  I  find  thefe  words  explained : 
Houfe,  in  Engliih,  is  faid  to  come  from  the  Saxon  word  Hits; 
but  neither  Hus,  nor  Houfe,  is  analyfed.  The  reader  will  too 
often  find  one  word  referred  to  another,  and  both  unex- 
plained. 
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Of  MILLO,  in  t/ieCnv  C/DAVID. 

On  the  word  Millo,  we  have  the  following  texts : 

Judges  ix.  v.  6.  "  All  the  men  of  Sechem  gathered  to- 
gether, and  all  the  houfe  of  Milk,  and  went  and  made  Abi- 
melech  King." 

1ft  Kings  vs..  v.  15.  "The  reafon  of  the  levy  or  tax,  by 
Solomon,  was  to  build  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  his  own,  and 
Millo." 

From  Chronicles  ii.  we  find  Hezekiah  ftrengthened  himfelf, 
and  built  up  the  wall,  &c.  and  repaired  Millo,  in  the  city  of 
David. 

In  Samuel  ii.  v.  Q,  it  is  faid  that  David  built  round  about 
from  Millo,  and  inwards. 

The  names  of  hills  often  gave  their  appellations  to  forts : 
Thus  Ais  and  Dun,  hill,  are  alfo  names  of  fortrefles.  Meall, 
an  eminence  or  hill,  makes  its  plural  in  Mitt :  But  A,  an  hill, 
pronounced  Au,  changes  to  Al,  El,  and  //,  the  laft  of  which 
afpirated  becomes  bill;  and  hence  Mil  or  Mill  may  have  been 
hill.  Accordingly  we  have  Millaton,  or  hill  land  in  Devon, 
near  Dartmoor,  and  feveral  other  hill  lands  of  the  fame  name 
in  this  kingdom. — Sion,  from  Sigle,  an  hill,  pronounced  Si, 
an  On  an  augment,  means  the  high  or  great  hill ;  and  Millo, 
as  O*  is  alfo  an  augment,  means  the  fame. — But  Millo  here 
means,  either  the  fort,  or  the  great  hill,  which  was  the  fort. 
— David  took  this  fortrefs  from  the  Jebufites,  "  and  built 
round  about/row  Milio;'  That  is,  he  built  around  the  exte- 
rior of  their  fort}  "  and  inward,"  and  within  its  interior. 
And  thefe  buildings  were  an  addition  to  Jerufalem,  and  called 
tic  City  of  David. 

Not  knowing  that  MILLO  meant  tie  great  bill;  and  that 
the  old  names  for  hills  and  fortrefles  were  often  the  fame, 
the  greater  part  of  commentators  have  rendered  Millo  a  val- 
ley.— Others  have  confidered  Millo  a  town  houfe ;  and  others 
again  a  houfe  by  the  caftle. — But  it  is  clear  that  by  thehouie 

*  The  words  dn.  En,  and  In  are  in  the  endings  of  names  of  dimi- 
nutives; On  or  Un,  augment?.  Their  initials  are  often  contractions 
of  these  adjectives. 
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of  Milk,  the  fcripture  meant,  the  inhabitants  of  and  around 
the  caftle  or  great  hill. 

ConfuSion  arifes,  not  from  fuch  fcriptures,  but  from  our 
not  understanding  their  words,  nor  adverting  to  more  ra- 
tional approximations  of  their  Significations. 

I  muft  remark,  that  all  the  old  names  of  places  which  I 
have  examined,  are,  in  our  commentaries,  mifunderftood. 
— When  analyfed  they  are  generally  wrongly  divided ;  and 
the  old  roots  of  the  words  of  the  world,  are  no  longer  recog- 
nifed,  from  the  wrong  distribution  of  their  parts. — When  by 
chance  they  are  rightly  divided,  their  parts  are  unknown, 
and  from  hence  theconfufion  in  the  expositions  of  paflages, 
wherein  they  are  concerned. 

"  JERICHO,  if  it  was  not  almoft  furrounded  with  hills,  is 
faid  to  have  one,  that  as  it  were,  hung  over  it  j  and  hence 
was  cxceflively  warm  j  but  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  water  of  it 
grew  hot  or  cold,  as  the  air  grew  cold  or  hot,  by  a  kind  of 
contrariety." 

It  is  curious  to  fee  the  inapplicable  terms  which  are  ufed 
in  rendering  thefe  old  names.  Jericbo  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  faid  to  mean  "  bis  Moon"  "  Us  Month"  or 
"  Month" — otherwife  "  bis  Scent"  But  thefe  lunatic,  monthly, 
and  fcented,  derivations  fmell  Strongly  of  unikilfulnefs,  and  I 
can  only  attribute  the  adoption  of  fuch  whimSical  terms,  to 
a  great  and  univerfal  want  of  judgment  on  their  Significa- 
tions. Such  a  feleftion  of  Hebrew  words  for  explaining  old 
fcriptural  names  exhibits,  in  the  moft  evident  manner,  the 
neceflity  of  employing  more  rational  ideas,  and  adopting 
more  applicable  terms,  in  order  toarreftprefumptuous  hands, 
on  religious  fubjedts. 

Jcr,  in  Jericbo,  is  the  fame  as  Jcr  in  Jerufalem.  The  word 
Jc  will  be  found  to  mean  (as  mentioned  in  the  article  Eborac) 
border  land.  But  it  Stands  in  this  name  perhaps,  as  Ho  follows 
it,  (imply  for  border. — Ho  is  the  fame  as  Hou,  or  Hoe,  an  hill : 
And  the  bill  border  city,  feems  to  be  a  probable  import  of  thii 
name. 

I  will  give  here  two  more  instances. 
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In  every  diftrift,  fettlements  were  firft  named,  and  not  the 
aflemblages  of  houfes,  which  were  ere&ed  in  time  only,  and 
feidom  confidered  in  the  denomination.  We  have  found  that 
Houfc  means  a  bead. — Beth,  which  means  a  houfe,  meant 
from  its  root  and  prefix  alfo  a  bead. — At  the  head  of  a  fmall 
Itream  is  BETH-AVEN.  There  cannot  be  a  plainer  name : — 
We  have  feveral  fmall  Creams  named  Aven.*  Av  means 
water,  and  En  is  a  diminuti?e ;  and  Ectla'ven  implies  tb« 
little  Jlrcam  bead  fettlement. 

BETHLEHEM,  or  rather  BETHLEJM,  by  the  Greeks  written 
BETHLEEM,  the  city  and  birth  place  of  David  and  of  our  Sa- 
viour, is  fituated  on  an  hill  ridge :  It  has  in  its  neighbour- 
hood the  largeft  fprings  of  water  in  the  Holy  Land.  Th? 
pools  of  Solomon  lie  in  its  vicinity;  and  an  aqueduct  which 
once  conveyed  water  to  Jerufalem  ran  from  this  hill  land . 
It  is  faid  by  "  the  learned  Commentator  on  Steph.  Byzant, 
to  be  rightly  written  Betbkcbem  •"  but  commentators,  etymo- 
logifts,  and  hiftorians,  all  fail  on  thefe  words.  Beth  means 
as  before.  The  word  Leem,  or  Leim,  is  Gaelic  for  a  fpring  j 
and  the  SPRING-HEAD  fettlement,  is  the  import  of  this  name. 

BETHLEHEM  is  always  rendered  "  tie  boufe  -of  bftad;" 
BETHAVEN  "  tie  boufe  of 'vanity ,"  and  "  tbe  boufe  ofnotbing!" 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant  that  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  ufed  no  roots,  prefixes,  and  poftfixes  in. 
forming  old  names. — Thefe  would  indeed  have  interfered 
with  his  hypothefis  j  and  he  feems  not  to  have  known  nor 
attended  to  their  ufes.  I  fhall  here  only  mention,  that  in  the 
iirft  naming  of  the  hills  of  the  world,  which  could  uot  te 
called  vallies,  rivers,  nor  plains. — Some  words  more  than  the 
common  ones  for  hill,  in  any  language,  muft  have  been 
adopted,  for  giving  every  eminence  a  proper,  applicable,  and 
peculiar  name. — We  have  not  more  than  four  or  five  terms  in 
the  EngHfh  language  for  this  pur pofe.  The  old  inhabitants 
of  another  nation  may  have  had  as  many  more ;  but  withi 
thefe,  they  were  to  find  proper  and  diltinguilhing  names  for 
all  the  hills  of  their  country. — No  poflible  mode  could,  how-. 
ever,  have  been  found  for  effecting  this,  had  roots, 

4  Tbe  word  Av(mt  «&  tbe  contrary,  K  an  augmentative  noun. 
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and  poftfixes  not  been  reforted  to  by  our  firft  inhabitants. 
That  they  were  inconteftibly  called  to  their  aid,  this  treatife 
and  the  eaftern  languages  will  abundantly  (hew. — The  plain 
and  difcriminative  terms  formed  frwm  roots,  prefixes,  and 
poftfixes,  firft  conferred  on  places  for  convenience  or  from 
neceffity,  removed  the  uncertainty  of  their  fituations.  Few 
were  the  primitive  roots  or  words  which  mankind  retained  in 
their  common  language  for  hill,  water,  plain,  &c.  The  fyno- 
nymes,  formed  for  proper  names,  and  which  prefent  a  vaft 
number  of  different  airemblages  of  letters,  are  found  only  in 
the  appellations  of  hills,  rivers,  or  fettlements ;  and  their 
meanings  in  time  became  obfcure,  even  to  the  race  of  the 
lame  people  who  originally  gave  them — to  fubfequent  colo- 
nifts  of  different  languages  they  were  totally  loft.  To  the 
Jews  too  were  thefe  names  loft ;  becaufe  in  their  common  lan- 
guage they  could  retain  very  few  of  the  fynonymes  which 
originally  formed  their  proper  names. 


FRANCE  and  the  FRANKS. 

Two  or  three  thoufand  years  have  been  infuiBcient  to  ex- 
plain our  old  names.  Slowly  indeed  have  we  proceeded  in 
their  interpretations.  To  our  neighbours,  Gaul  is  totally  loft , 
and  the  fignification  of  France  hath  long  fince  made  its  exit. 
— We  have  in  this  work  recovered  the  import  of  the  word 
Gaul.  Let  us  try  to  regain  the  meaning  of  France. 

FRANCE,  fay  the  LEARNED,  comes  from  Frank,  free :  Bal 
this  is  neither  a  literal,  nor  a  free  tranflation  of  their  appella- 
tion. Nations  were  named  from  the  principal  features  of 
their  lands-.  The  people  from  the  plural  number  of  the  na- 
tional denomination.  The  word  Free  is  the  name  of  no  fea- 
ture of  nature,  and  explains  not  the  fenfe  of  Frank,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  nation.  , 

The  word  Li  is  the  fea^  it  changes  to  Ri,  in  Rian  or  Riex, 
the  little  fea.  From  Ricn  comes  llbien,  a  name  of  the  Rbine. 
Various  authorities  ihew  that  R  was  formerly  afpirated  j  and 
*s  the  aspirate  goes  before  a  vowel,  iv  iii  the  f^dlgwmg 
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it  is  placed  before  the  R,  which  is  efteemrd  by  grammarians 
afemi-vmvel.  Thus  the  Saxon  word  Hrofha  roof,  Hring  is 
a  ring,  Hraefcn  is  a  raven ;  Hrcopdun  is  written  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  for  Repton,  Hripum  for  Rippon.  HI  was  alfo  thus 
written  in  words.  Hlyrni  is  a  linn,  or  a  lake ;  Hlidoford  is 
Lidford,  in  Devon.  Mr.  Lhuyd  remarks,  that  "  this  HI  of 
the  old  Engliih  and  Germans  was  probably  the  fame  with  the 
Welfh  Lb  or  LJ,  as  their  Hr  could  be  no  other  than  our  Rb" 
"  In  ancient  authors  it  is  faid  that  we  frequently  meet  with 
H  for  F,  as  Haba  pro  Faba,  but  this  is  principally  in  the 
Spanish." 

The  Rbmus  or  Rbine,  would  from  the  above  be  written 
Hrfnus  or  Hrcn.  But  as  H  was  no  Gaelic  letter,  and  as  5  or 
an  F  was  fubftituted  for  it,  tlrcn  would  become  Fren. — Av, 
the  fea  or  water,  is  changed  to  Iv+  in  river ;  and  Iv,  with  7i 
prefixed,  means  the  running  water  or  itream,  by  chap.  vi. 
Jn  like  manner  An,  water,  which  may  mean  the  fea,  is  here 
changed  to  En ;  and  with  R  prefixed,  Ren  means  the  fame  as 
Riv,  in  river. 

Nearly  all  great  rivers,  immediately  «onne£ted  with  the 
ocean,  before  embankments  took  place,  formed,  at  their 
»iouths  and  in  their  courfes,  little  feat. — The  letters  B,  P,  F, 
M,  and  ^as  prefixes  to  words  for  land  or  for  water,  by  chap, 
vi.  often  mean  bead.  Heads  of  water  are  lakes,  little  feas, 
or  ftreams,  which  are  fea  heads. — The  ftream  which  ilTues. 
from  the  Boden  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Conjlance,  may  be  called  the 
Hren,  or  the  Fren,  that  is,  tbe  beadjlream,  tbe  lakejtream,  or 
tbe  little ff a  ftream. — But  independently  of  the  ftream  flowing 
from  this  lake,  it  originally  formed  afia  bead  throughout  the 
cootfe  of  its  tides. — Fren  has  been  accounted  for  by  two  me- 
thods.— The  ending  Us  means  region :  The  word  Ce,  in 
Gaelic,  is  land. — En,  the  root  of  Fren,  came  from  An,  water : 
Fran  then  means  the  fame  as  Fren;  and  Fran-ce,  or  France, 
implies  tbe  lake  ftream  land,  or  tie  little  fea  foeam  land. — The 
plural  of  Fran*ce,  Fran-ces,  contracted,  becomes  Francs  or 
Franks  ;  And  this  term  ditlinguifhed  the  people  of  the  Rbine, 
who  from  national  vanity  and  ignorance,  ridiculoufly  con- 
ferred the  name  of  their  country  oa  tbe  HeadJ&nders  or  Gavlt. 
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The  difficulty  which  may  have  appeared,  in  afcertaining 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  names  is  now  removed.  Where  eyery  thing 
js  unknown,  we  muft  not  expeft,  corre&ly,  to  eftablilh  more 
perhaps  than  five  names  oat  often.  But  tbefe  will  be  five  un- 
known terms  recovered,  from  wbieb  we  lavs  ne^er  formed  any 
appropriate  ideas.  The  true  import  of  the  other  five  my 
readers  will  more  eafilj,  I  hope,  reftore. 

Nicknamed  then  for  1300 years,  it  feems  fb  be  high  time 
for  tbe  Gauh,  as  well  as  tbe  Britons,  to  refume  their  proper  ap- 
pellation :  But  a  name  of  1300  years  ftanding,  (however  ri- 
diculous) fan&ioned  by  afti  of  affcmblies,  is  now  too  facred 
perhaps,  to  be  facrificed  to  tbe  peculiarity,  and  even  to  tbe 
propriety,  attending  fuch  an  alteration. 

Ancient  hiftory  hath  led  the  Gauh  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  appella- 
tions. In  Galatia  they  are  faid  to  have  fettled  a  colony,  and 
to  have  left  in  that  denomination  their  name  :  But  I  fufpeft 
the  truth  of  their  beftowing  names  on  Galatia,  and  fome  other 
places ;  and  fliall  ftate  my  reafons  for  doubting  thefe  rela- 
tions.— I  have  now  given  the  fignification  of  France,  and 
fhewn  the  origin  of  its  name.  I  had  not  originally  intended 
to  write  this  introduction,  and  have  given  the  derivations  of 
Italy,  of  Spain,  and  fome  other  places,  in  the  beginning  of 
Jus  work. 


The  AMONIANS. 

The  reader  hath  feen  that  lie  Gotbs,  tbe  Celts,  tb&  Vandals, 
and  tbe  Huns,  feem  eacb  to  have  overrun,  to  have  peopled, 
and  to  have  given  name  to  a  great  part  of  the  world.  To  the 
Amonians,  who,  from  Am,  border,  and  On,  land,  were  bor- 
der landers,  nothing  lefs  tban  another  balftbe  old  world  has  been 
allotted,  tho'  their  name  as  a  nation  has  been  little  known, 
and  their  country,  which  according  to  fome  writers  muft  have 
been  very  extenfive,  even  to  this  day,  has  not  been  panic-.: - 
larifedj  fo  as  to  prove  its  existence  as  one  great  empfr" 
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The  CUTHITES 

Held  by  authors  no  lefs  a  territory  than  the  former.  The 
Chaldeans,  the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians, 
nay  all  the  Africans,  and  a  variety  of  other  people,  are  ac- 
counted by  Mr.  Bryant,  Cutbites  — But  thcfe  too  be  fays  were 
all  Amonians  ! 


ERTfHREANS. 

The  Cutbites,  moreover,  according  to  this  author,  "  were 
diftinguifhed  by  the  title  ofErytbreans,  and  the  places  where 
they  refided  received  it  from  them.  And  here,  fays  he,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  firft  notice  tbe  Erytbrean  fea,  and  to 
confider  it  in  its  full  extent)  for  this  will  lead  us  to  the  peo- 
pie  from  whom  it  was  called.  He  ftates  that  tbe  Ptrfianfea. 
was  the  original  Erytbrean  fea;  and  that  Nearcbus  traces  it 
from  their  King  Erytbras,  This  people  is  faid  to  have  patted 
further  than  the  territories  of  this  king,  to  have  fettled  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  and  to  have  given  name  to  the  great  Indian 
ocean.  The  Erytbreans  are  alfo  faid  to  have  peopled  parts  of 
Ionia,  Lybia,  Cyprus,  jEtolia,  Boetia,  Gades,  &c.  &c." 

I  muft  not  follow  thefe  Eryibreans  further  round  the  world, 
but  muft  examine  the  name. — We  have  long  doubted  truth, 
1  fear,  and  laughed  without  reafon  at  the  moderns,  who  de- 
rive Colcbefter  from  King  Cod ;  for  here  \ve  find,  that  even 
Nearcbus  derives  tbe  Erytbrean  fea,  from  King  Erytbras  !  All  the 
great  rivers  of  the  old  world  are  explained  by  Plutarch,  who 
fhews  that  they  took  their  names  from  heroes  drowned  iu 
them. — We  hope  that  Eryibras  loft  not  his  life  in  this  fea. 

The  ERYTHHBAN  SEA,  or  ERYTHRJAN,  from  ER,  border, 
ITH  or  ID,  bead,  and  RIAN,  yaz,  or  little  fea,  was  a  word  for 
tbe  border  bead  fea,  or  ibe  bead  border  fea- — a  word  ufed  for  the 
fea  heads  and  fea  inlets  of  thefe  parts.  The  ERYTHHKANS 
are  fuppofed  to  be  Cutlrites  and  Ethiopians,  and  almoft  every 
nation  of  the  old  world  was  allied  to  and  peopled  by  them. 
But  ivbo  tbe  Erytbfeans  were,  uftill  a  myflcry.  It  is,  however, 
plain  that  they  dwelt  on  heads  of  land,  which  projected  into 
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the  fea,  and  were  borderers  of  feas  which  ran  into  inlets  of 
land ;  but  I  (hall  elfewhere  further  confider  this  name. 

Of  great  extent  are  our  difquifitions  on  miftaken  terms.  In 
teaching  of  old  monofyllabic  names,  we  begin  with  (hewing 
their  divifions.  I  have  before  me  long  lifts  of  thefe  divided 
for  children  by  learned  men. — Every  compound  word  nearly 
is  feparated  into  fyllables  wrongly! — But  a  few  hundred 
names  divided  wrongly  are  a  trifle,  when  compared  to  the 
immenfe  number  which  are  mifunderftood  in  their  divifions. 

ARABIA  and  PERSIA. 

ARABIA  lies  on  the  fea. — PERSIA  on  a  gulph  of  the  ocean. 
Arabia  is  faid  to  come  from  Arab  or  Ereb,  in  Hebrew  to  mix 
or  to  mingle.  It  is  conceived  alfo  to  mean  ibe  lueft  or  mercban- 
dife;  but  how  mixing  or  mingling  defcribes  Arabia ;  how  tie 
•weft  gives  any  idea  of  its  features  j  or  mercbandife  confers  on 
it  a  name,  I  cannot  conjecture. 

I  view  with  astonifhment  our  abfurd  etymons : — But  fic- 
tions fwim  on  the  furface,  whilft  truths  lie  hid  in  the  bottom. 

The  fyllable  Ar,  in  Arabia,  may  mean  border,  head,  or 
water ;  Ab  may  imply  water  or  head ;  and  Arab  will  mean, 
according  to  the  moft  appropriate  imports  of  its  fyllables. 

Arabia  was  called  alfo  Yamin  (Y-am-in)  Yaman,  Yemen,  &c. 
in  which  the  Y  may  be  changed  to  /,  and  mean  head)  and 
1-am-in  (as  Am  is  border,  and  In,  land)  may  imply  ibe  border 
bead  land,  which  may  be  import  of  Arabia.  This  border  head 
land,  the  face  being  turned  to  the  eaft,  was  thefoutb  head 
land  to  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  Yamin  became  from  allufion 
their  term  for  thtfoutb: — It  lay  on  the  right,  and  the  name 
was  alfo  ufed  allufwely  as  a  term  for  the  right  band. 

PERSIA  is  faid  to  come  from  Pbaris,  anhorfe;  but  this 
horfe  defcent  is  thought  lefs  credible  than  its  derivation  from 
a  fon  of  Elam ! — The  origin  from  the  Son  of  Elam  is  not  an  im- 
provement.—From  the  features  of  nature  we  derive  the  imports 
of  names  j  and  the  explanations  in  Calmet,  Cruden,  and  others, 
of  fcripture  names,  are  lamentable  inftances  of  mifconception. 

This  kingdom,  fuppofed  by  fome  the  Elam,  and  the  Paras 
of  the  fcriptures,  has  been  called  Ajem,  Iran,  &c.  As  Ajcm  it 
has  been  rendered  a  Jtranger  or  barbarian ;  but  this  import 
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proceeded  from  our  being  ftrangers,  &c.  to  its  iignificatioD. 
From  Aigbe,  or  Ai,  head,  and  Em,  border,  Ajem  may  imply 
the  head  border,  or  the  plain  land. 

From  Ar,  border,  P,  head,  and  As,  a  variation  of  Us,  ter- 
ritory, Per  as  or  Paras,  may  mean  the  head  border  territory. 

From  El,  the  fea,  a  lake,  or  an  head,  and  Am,  border; 
Elam  may  imply  the  fea,  the  lake,  or  the  head  border. 

The  PHOENICIANS. 

The  Phoenicians  are  faid  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Sinus 
Perficus,  Sinus  Arabicus,  Crete,  Africa,  Epirus,  and  from  Attica, 
where  names  have  been  difcovered  fynonymous,  with  Phoenicia  - 
But  as  authors  have  not  confidered,  that  like  fituations  gave 
like  names ;  and  that  the  fame  people  feldom  poffeffed  diffe- 
rent refidences ;  it  may  not  be  unnecefiary  to  remark.  That 
the  old  language  of  the  world,  in  which  the  features  of  nature 
were  defcribed,  had  a  variety  of  fynonymous  roots,  for  the 
fame  parts  of  nature ;  and  from  thefe,  and  their  variations, 
with  prefixes  and  poftfixes,  like  aflemblages  of  letters,  in 
names  of  thefe  parts,  were  not  often  (though  fometimes) 
adopted.  Every  denomination  bore,  therefore,  generally,  a 
different  form,  and  became  thereby  a  proper  and  dijlinguifbmg 
name.  Hence  then,  tho'  the  Cutbites  were  headlanders ;  and 
the  Gauls,  Celts,  and  Cumbri,  the  fame ;  thefe  differing  aflem- 
blages of  letters,  denoted  fo  many  different  nations:  And  al- 
tho'  as  headlanders,  all  thefe  may  be  fuppofed,  from  Cutb,  an 
head,  to  be  Cutbites ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  proper  name 
of  more  than  one  of  thefe  people  was  intended  by  the  word. 

On  the  families  of  the  Erythreans,  and  the  defcent  of  na- 
tions, learned  men  have  largely  defcanted. — With  bewildered 
imaginations  or  waking  dreams  we  all  frequently  amufe  our- 
felves.  We  often  trace  a  fyftem  from  every  thing  except  the 
original  caufe,  and  we  write  with  facility  on  the  fubjed. 
No  examination  is  neceffary :  No  proofs  are  wanting :  All 
are  collected  to  our  hands.  We  quote  implicitly,  think  con- 
fidently. The  ancients  wrote,  thought,  examined,  and  mif- 
took  for  us }  and  we  generally  do  little  more  than  quote  the 
ancients,  and  often  miilake  the  topography,  the  geography, 
and  the  hiitory  of  the  world.  But  to  return. 
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The  SCUTH^  or  SCYTHIANS,  and  the  CUMBRI. 

The  SCUTH.S:  or  SCYTHIANS  have  been  allotted  the  greater 
part  of  Alia,  and  are  faid  to  be  a  progeny  of  the  Cutb<e. — 
Cutb  means  head.  Of  heads  there  are  two  forts — one  of  wa- 
ter, another  of  land. — Pontus,  in  Pontus  Euxinus,  originally 
meant  the  water  head  region,  tho'  afterwards  it  was  ufed  for 
the  fea.  Around  this  water  head  lived  the  Cuibte,  Scutb<e,  or 
Scythians.  Es  is  the  pronunciation  of  5:  For  Efyzna,  or  the 
water  head  land,  we  fay  Spain :  For  Efcotia,  or  the  water 
head  or  hill  land,  we  fay  Scotia  or  Scotland.  Es  very  often 
implies  water,  and  the  Scutb<e,  or  Efcutbte,  mean  the  water 
head  men. 

Here  alfo  lived  the  CUMBRI,  fo  called  from  poffefling  Ci- 
meria,  which  jutted  into  this  water  head.  Their  territory 
was  fabled  of  old  for  its  darknefs.  I  have  fhewn  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Cumbri,  and  have  endeavoured  to  diflipate  the 
infernal  gloom  which  hung  over  them:*  I  have  alfo  ex- 
plained the  names  of  their  head;  and.  have  difcharged  the 
blacknefs  of  their  water. 

Beyond  the  Euxinus  nothing  to  the  north  was  anciently 
known.  All  was  darknefs,  and  all  were  accounted  Scythians, 
or  water  head  men  !  We  muft  obferve,  that  Tb  becomes 
often  D  in  names ;  Cutb  became  Cud,  and  this  changed  to 
Cut  and  Co/.— With  5  as  a  prefix,  we  have  Scot,  as  in  Scot- 
land, otherwife  Scuiteland.  Hence  perhaps  the  Scythians  are 
(aid  to  have  peopled  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c.J  In  this  way, 
indeed,  have  we,  in  various  inrtances,  peopled  parts  of  the 
world;  and  from  fuch  premifes  hath  its  hiftory  been  accor- 
dingly often  written.  But  authors  have  run  too  faft. 

The  world  had  many  heads,  and  not  long  after  the  flood 
many  families.  Heads  of  water,  and  heads  of  land,  may  have 
had  like  names.  The  head  of  water,  or  head  of  land,  of  one 
family,  was  perhaps  very  diftant  from  that  of  another ;  was 

•  The  Monthly  Reviewer  of  my  first  publication  good-naturedly  re- 
marked, tliat  our  Cimmerian  darkness  had  not  then  been  dispersed. 
I  have  therefore  taken  some  pains  to  consider  their  well-founded  ob- 
servations and  friendly  hints  in  this  treatise. 

J  See  the  Scotch  and  Irish  authors  un  their  Srythian  descent*. 
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never  vifited,  never  known,  to  the  other  family  :  And  akho* 
the  one,  might  be  named  the  fame  as  the  other,  no  commu- 
nication of  families  may  ever  have  taken  place. — I  will  here 
give  an  example. 


The  CYNESII  and  OTHERS. 

The  word  Cin,  or  Chin,  is  an  inflection  of  Cean,  an  head. 
Heads  are  often  at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  Let  us  take 
the  Weflero  Cynefii,  or  Cbinefi,  of  Herodotus  at  Promontorium 
Celticum,  and  the  Eaftern  Cbinefi,  the  Cbinefe  of  modern 
times.  Which  of  thefe  overran,  and  gave  name  to  the  other, 
I  know  not.  But  authors  aflert  that  the  laft  were  anciently 
the  Catbtei,  in  which  I  conceive  they  are  wrong.  I  allow, 
however,  that  the  Catl<sit  the  Tbin<e,  the  Since,  and  the 
Seres,  may  very  early  have  formed  one  nation.  The  heads 
Spain  and  China  were  at  a  great  diftance,  were  unlike,  and 
were  a  kin  only  in  name  as  headlands :  The  inhabitants  too 
of  the  one,  are  unlike  thofe  of  the  other ;  and  tho'  both  have 
had  nearly  the  fame  name,  and  their  inhabitants  are  each  of  tbc 
fyuroan  fpecies,  thefe  like  names  never  came  from  like  proge- 
nitors, nor  formed  like  people :  For  the  little  eyes  of  the  one, 
have  unluckily  for  old  ftories,  not,  at  any  time,  defcended 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

I  might  multiply  examples,  to  mew  the  absurdity  of  raea 
giving  names  to  nations ;  or  that  nations  of  like  names,  were 
always  peopled  by  one  another :  A  few  folitary  or  miftaken 
inftances  may  be  brought  againft  my  principles,  but  nothing 
can  invalidate  their  general  tenour. 

Of  modern  etymologifts,  Mr.  Bryant  (lands  foremoft  in  the 
names  of  foreign  places,  whofe  fcheme  we  muft  here  Shortly 
examine.  The  words  in  thefe  names  which  have-their  origin 
from  natural  fituations,  fuch  as  bills,  vallies,  feas,  rivers, 
plains,  and  their  borders,  in  which  mankind  originally  fettled, 
be  renders  cons,  SUNS,  FIRES,  &c.  His  Amonians,  which 
he  calls  the  fons  of  Ham,  feized,  he  fays,  upon  all  the  coun- 
try which  reaches  from  Syria,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Abanus  and  Libanus.  They  got  into  poffeflion  of  places 
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which  He  upon  the  Tea  coaft,  even  unto  the  ocean  or  the  great 
Atlantic."  But  he  fuppofes  that  they  were  chiefly  Cuthites 
or  Ethiopians,  under  the  name  of  Ham,  which  as  a  deity, 
waa,  be  fays,  efteemed  the  fan.  I  wifh  to  affift  where.  I  can 
fupport  an  author,  and  here  muft  obferve,  that  Ham  meant 
in  the  features  of  nature  border ;  the  word  Land  was  UNDER- 
STOOD. Am  afpirated  becomes  Ham;  and  hence  Ant  in 
Am-en  is  the  fame  as  Ham.  The  word  On,  which  is  land,  is, 
in  this  laft  name,  WRITTEN-,  and  hence  Ham  and  Anton 
meant  the  fame.  The  AmoKiam  or  Amonitcs  then,  were  the 
border  landers ;  and  thefe  (not  every  ivbete  under  the  fame 
name — not  every  where  the  fame  families)  were  feized  of  all  the 
border  lands  of  the  globe.  That  they  were  chiefly  Cutbites  I 
might  queftion,  altbo'  the  water  bead  landers.,  and  bead  Itviders, 
form  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  pretentious  to  infallibility.  It  is  enough  if  I 
fixers  that  common  fenfe  and  method  lead  to  the  difcovery 
of  truth.  Ham  might  receive  his  name  from  being  pofleffed 
of  fome  border  land,  and  thus  become  the  borderer  of  his  own 
Stuation.  His  children,  like  himfelf,  took  names  perhaps 
from  other  circumftances,  or  from  fituations  or  circumftances 
of  lands,  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Throughout  the 
world  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  borders,  in  fome  of 
which,  the  inhabitants  may  have  taken  this  name,  and  yet 
thefe  may  not  have  descended  from  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah. — 
But  authors  have  taken  for  granted,  that  like  denominations 
came  from  the  fame  progenitors,  inftead  of  coming  from  like 
tend;  and  the  confufion  of  ancient  hiftory,  on  this  account, 
is  fo  great,  that  we  cannot  confider  a  great  part  of  it  truth  ; 
and  if  we  except  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  infpired  pen- 
men, in  early  ftages  of  the  world,  little  of  the  reft  I  conceive 
is  to  be  depended  upon. 


GRECIA,  &c. 

It  hath  been  afierted  that  Japbct  peopled  Greece,  fiace 
called  Hellas,  of  which  many  a  mythological  ftory  might  be 
recited.  The  imports  of  names  are  often  doubtful,  and  in 
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fuch  cafes  I  can  give  probable  meanings  only.  Thefe  I  ven- 
ture to  infert  as  fubftitutes  for  improbable  ones.  I  muft  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  may  in  thefe  fometimes  fail,  and  leffen 
the  reputation  of  other  derivations,  which  are  proofs. — But 
iu  rilking  thefe  fubjlitutes,  I  link  the  flock  of  fanciful,  my- 
thological, and  biographical  tales. 

The  word  Av,  the  fea,  changes  to  Au,  Al,  and  El ; — Ais, 
an  bead  or  point,  may  alfo  change  to  As ;  and  the  fea  bead  or 
creek  land,  may  be  the  import  of  Hellas.  But  El  or  Hd,  may 
be  derived  from  A,  an  head  or  hill,  pronounced  Au,  and  va- 
ried to  Al  and  El.  As  may  alfo  come  from  Afc,  water,  or 
from  Ad,  water,  where  the  D  is  often  varied  to  T  and  5 : 
And  hence  Hellas  may  mean  nearly  the  fame  as  before.  I 
fliould  gladly  give  a  better  account  of  this  word,  were  I  en- 
abled to  do  fo. 

This  land,  which  is  now  called  Grecia,  may  bs  derived  from 
Re'm  or  Rec,  as  in  Reculver,  which  means  a  road.  C  is  Col, 
or  head,  and  the  road  head  would  be  the  creek.  The  letter 
G,  iuftead  of  C,  foftens  the  found  of  the  word  j  and  hence 
Gr<ecia,  or  the  creek  territory,  may  be  derived.  Mr.  Bryant 
confounds  Col  with  Colts,  and  makes  them  the  fame  j  but  Col 
is  Celtic  for  bead,  and  Col-is  means  little  bead. 


MOUNT  CENIS  and  the  ALPES  COTT.E. 

He  unluckily  for  his  fcheme,  renders  Mount  Cen'u,  "  Mons 
Dei  Vulcani." — On  Mount  Ct-n'u  there  is  a  beautiful  little 
lake,  where  travellers  flop  for  the  amufement  of  fifliing  for 
trout.  The  word  Can  or  Cen,  is  lake ;  the  ending  Is,  is  a  di- 
minutive j  and  the  little  lake  mount,  fo  perfectly  defcribes 
the  pafs,  that  I  neceflarily  difmifs  the  God  Vulcan,  from 
having  any  lhare  in  naming  this  mountain. 

In  the  word  Cutb,  an  head,  of  which  Cotb  is  a  variation, 
the  H  is  very  often  dropped,  and  hence  Cut  or  Cot  is  alfo 
head. — Some  of  the  Alpes,  or  the  heights,*  are  called  Alpes 
Cottce,  i.e.  the  hjlls  heads.  Mr.  Bryant  unfortunately  fup- 

*  S«;  the  word  Alpes,  in  pa^e  83. 
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pofes  themfafred  name; ;  and  even  Stralo,  as  well  ?.s  other 
authors,  calls  the  country  the  land  of  Cottus  and  Cott'nts, 
whom  hiftory  ftates  to  have  been  a  prince  of  this  country. 


HAM  and  CHAM,   CUTH  and  CHUS. 

I  will  now  give  an  account  of  fome  of  Mr.  Bryant's  radi- 
cals. He  thinks  that  HAM  and  CHAM  are  the  fame,  and  that 
they  imply  beat;  in  which  he  miftakes.  Ham,  as  a  deity,  he 
efteems  the  fun  :  My  enquiry  being  for  the  primitive  fenfes 
of  words,  which  defcribe  the  features  of  the  earth,  what  he 
fays  of  the  fun  is  beyond  my  fphere. 

From  CHUS,  Mr.  B.  fays,  "The  poets  beftowed  the  epi- 
thets Cbrufor  and  Cbrufaor  upon  Apollo."  "  Cbus,  he  ftates, 
feems  to  be  called  Cittb" — 5  was  often  changed  to  Tand  Tb, 
and  hence  Cnjb,  Cbus,  and  Cutb,  were  in  our  names  bead. 


CANAAN  and  JORDAN. 

CANAAN,  as  a  territory,  is  faid  to  mean  a  merchant  or  tra« 
der  :  But  etymologifts  do  not  explain  this  curious  paradox. — 
Can  or  Ken  is  lake,  and  An  is  land ;  and  the  lake  land  is  the 
true  import  of  Canaan  or  Kenan.  This  name  perhaps  wgs 
taken  by,  and  not  given  to  the  defendants  of  Noah. — Of  the 
word  Jordan,  much  has  been  written.  Jor,  quthors  ftate, 
comas  from  an  Hebrew  word  for  a  fpring,  and  Dan  from  a 
fmall  town  near  the  fonrces,  where  notblng  is  underftood, 
many  are  the  ridiculous  comments.  In  Calmet's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  Jordan  is  derived  from  Jared,  to  defcend.  We 
know  that  ftreams  defcend ;  but  the  name  of  the  defcending 
water  is  here  fupprefled.  This  dream  in  Hebrew  is  named 
Jarden.  It  takes  its  rife  in  the  lake  Pblala,  and  after  running 
15  miles  underground,  emerges  at  Paneas  formerly  efteemed 
the  fource.  Pbiala,  PbiaL  or  Pbil,  means  the  fame  here  as 
Pbil  in  Pbihjlia — tbe  water  bead. — I  have  proved  in  Germany, 
that  Ger  is  fometirnes  written  Jar,  and  that  it  may  mean 
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ftre'am.  Jn  the  Hebrew  it  is  faid  to  imply  the  fame.  Dan,  or 
Den,  (of  which  thte  reader  will  find  many  filly  Tories,)  from 
An,  water,  with  D  prefixed,  means  the  fame  as  Pbiala*  the 
water  head  or  lake  j  and  tie  water  bead  or  lake  faeam  is  the 
import  of  Jordan, 


AIT,  ATH,  AITHE,  AD,  &c. 

"  AIT  and  ATM,  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  continually  occur  in  the 
names  of  places,  as  well  as  in  thofe  words,  which  belong  to 
deities  and  men.  They  refer,  he  lays,  to  fire,  light,  and  beat, 
and  to  coniequences  of  heat." — We  apply  thefe  terms  to 
beads,  bills,  &c.  Ad,  when  repeated,  he  fays  refers  to  deities 
and  kings.  We  apply  this  root  to  water,  and  to  bill.— Ad  13 
water  ;  but  Ad  often  comes  from  Aitbet  head,  varied  to  Atb, 
to  Ait,  Ad,  and  Ed :  And  if  repeated,  we  conceive  that  one  of 
thefe  fyllables  may  refer  to  water,  whilft  the  other  may  refer 
to  an  hill,  which  may  lie  on  the  border. 


AES,  IS,  AS,  and  IS. 

"  AES  and  Is,  rendered  (as  Mr.  Bryant  fays)  As  and  /r, 
mean  light  and  fire."  We  refer  Is  to  the  fea  and  to  tireama, 
in  the  Ifa  and  IJftil.—- In  ASIA,  As  means  the  fea.  Afiu,  ori- 
ginally only  perhaps  Afia  Minor,  means  tbe  fea  territory.  Is 
and  Ei  are  often  diminutives.  Moreover,  As  often  means 
hill,  is  derived  from  Ah,  and  pronounced  AJb. 

ft  Mr.  B.  mentions  that  the  chief  city  of  Sileotnc  was  Sih 
and  Sele,  where  wete  eruptions  of 'fins."  The  Gaelic  -has  no 
H,  and  5  was  ufed  for  it  j  hence  Sil  K  hill.  Jn  fume  in- 
ftances  the  root  A<v,  changes  to  AH,  to  jrf/,  uG7,  and  J/,  and 
with  the  prefix  5,  which  is  C  foft,  the  Word  may  imply  tbe 
•water  bead.  But  Scle,  Zele,  and  Zeal  generally  refer  to  hill. 
A  village  of  this  name  lies  on  the  foic 
the  weft  of  England. 
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AUSONIA,  now  ITALY. 

41  SAN,  SON,  ZAN,  ZAAN."— -Mr.  B.  fa/3,  "  San  and  Son 
were  the  moft  common  names  for  the  fun."  He  brings  the 
name  AUSONIA,  now  7to/y,  to  {hew,  that  the  pofterity  of  a 
perfon,  whom  he  names  Zanes,  was  Cbus,  peopled  this  part  of 
the  earth  where  they  worftiipped,  he  fays,  San-Cbus" — But 
Au3,  in  Aufonia,  comes  from  Ah,  an  head  or  hill ;  On  is  land, 
and  la,  territory  j  and  the  bead-land  territory  is  the  import  of 
Aufonia,  which  is  the  lame  nearly  as  I  have  found  to  be 
the  meaning  of  Italy. — Had  this  word  been  divided  thus, 
Au-fon-ia,  then  A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au,  would  be  the 
firft  fyllable,  Son  or  Ton  means  land,  and  la  as  before. 

This  example,  as  well  as  marry  others  which  follow,  will 
{hew,  that  Mr.  B's  theory,  when  applied  to  old  names  of  places, 
io  totally  unfounded.  Leaving  many  of  his  radicals,  which 
are  mif  under  Hood,  I  come  to 

DI,  DIG,  DIS,  BUS,  and  other  Terrhs. 

Mr.  B.  fays  that  Di,  D'w,  &t.  are  names  of  the  deity.  I 
fhould  render  Dus  a  fort,  from  Ais,  an  hill  or  fort,  and  it 
means  this  in  Lindus.  Dis  I  might  render  the  fame  from 
what  is  faid  in  Lindus. — DUSOKUS,  a  hill  of  Thrace,  which 
he  names  "  ibegcd  of  light" — I  mould  render  the  border  beigbt. 
The/tfjz  was,  he  ftates,  called  CUR.  In  old  names,  1  mould 
tranflate  Cur  a  port,  or  an  harbor,  as  {hewn  in  this  work.. 
COHEN,  CAHEN,  "  a  prieft ;"  I  might  term  houfe  or  town 
land.  CA&  or  CON,  I  have  {hewn  to  mean  a  lake  or  in- 
c}ofed  water;  a  fort  or  inclofed  land.  BEL  or  BAAL  are  ef- 
teemcd  the  fun ;  but  in  old  names  of  places,  they  mean  other- 
wife  3  thus  Eeljlone  is  hill  land  :  Beige,  border  or  mouth  land. 
— The  word  Corn  is  horn.  CORN  is  alfo  COHEN.  CEK  or 
COR  means  inclofed  border,  En  may  be  a  diminutive,  and 
Coren  may  imply  point  or  horn  as  before. — "  OPH,  OF,  and 
Ov,"  very  often  occur  in  old  names ;  but  not  as  ferpents  of 
wormip,  asMr,  B,  imagined. 
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AIN,  AN,  EN. 

"  Ain,  An,  and  En.  Mr.  B.  allows  thefe.  to  belong  fotnc- 
times  to  the  names  of  places.  John  is  faid  to  have  baptized 
at  sEnon,  becaufe  there  was  much  water  there ;  and  not  be- 
caufe  the  water  was  facred  to  the  fun,  a  luminary  which  John 
did  not  wormip.  Accordingly  An,  or  Aen,  is  water,  and  On 
is  an  augment.  jEnon  may  mean  the  great  water,  and  not 
the  fountain  of  the  fun." — In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  B.  has 
feveral  names,  fome  he  allows  to  be  given  from  their  fitua- 
tionsj  others  from  the  worfliip  there  eftablifhed.  It  would 
give  me  fome  fatisfadion,  could  I  account  for  fuch  difference 
in  original  names.  But  when  I  confider,  that  countries  were 
firft  cleared  for  fettling  them,  and  that  from  their  features 
which  they  afterwards  prefented,  they  were  named  :  That 
from  thefe  features  and  correfponding  names,  they  were  in  all 
ages  to  be  recognifed ;  I  fee  no  reafon,  becaufe  names  for 
worfliip  were  like  thefe,  to  fuppofe  that  they  originally 
were  like  in  import.  To  obje&s  of  the  fenfes,  names  were 
given.  The  features  of  nature  required  many  of  thefe;  and 
to  vary  them,  and  to  make  them  all  proper  names,  from 
which  places  were  to  be  individually  known,  required  fome 
defign  in  appellations.  No  wonder  need  be  exprefled,  if 
in  the  variation  of  thefe  words,  we  find  parts  of  common 
words,  and  fyllables  of  common  names.  But  we  muft  not 
look  to  thefe  original  parts  of  denominations,  as  words  for 
"  fountains  of  the  fun"  when  they  were  intended  only  to  ex- 
prefs  fountains  of  tie  earth.  We  mull  not  look  for  the  nymph 
uEone  to  have  given  name  to  the  ifland  JEgina,  when  the  fea- 
tures of  its  own  lands  (tlefea  or  bead  land,  or  the  iftand)  gave 
us  the  name. — We  muft  follow  the  direft  path  in  which  jhe 
Almighty  led  his  people  to  name  the  world.  He  conducted 
them  by  general  ways,  and  thro'  no  devious  paths,  He  taught 
them  not  to  apply  metaphorical,  inftead  of  real  appellations. 
He  taught  them  not  to  call  fire,  water ;  nor  to  ftyle  hills,  val- 
lies,  plains,  rivers,  and  feas,  funs  or  moons.  He  taught  them 
not  to  break  his  commandments,  to  compare  thefe  trifles  to  his 
own  greatnefsj  nor  to  give  them  originally  his  own  names. 
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What  names  might  be  given,  in  after  times,  to  glaces,  by 
idolatrous  people,  I  know  net ;  nor  will  I  examine,  what, 
in  their  filly  imaginations,  might  be  the  imports.  I  muft 
therefore  to  leave  others  the  ingenious  labor  of  exploring  the 
mythological  and  claflical  fictions  in  the  languages  of  the 
world,  and  to  give  the  heath'en  ideas  of  the  names  of  its  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms;  whilft  I  approximate  to  the  fignifica- 
tions  of  old  denominations,  given  in  times  not  overrun  by 
idolatry,  nor  by  the  ignorance  of  claflical,  mythological,  or 
fabulous  romance. 

"  APHA,  APHTHA,  PTHA,  PTHAS,  fire,"  a  title  Mr.  B. 
lays  of  Amon,  and  every  place  he  adds  in  the  compofition  of 
whofe.  name  it  is  to  be  found,  will  have  a  reference  to  that 
element  or  to  its  vormip. — My  province  is  with  the  names  of 
places,  the  names  of  gods,  fire,  &c.  muft  be  traced  by  lovers 
of  mythology. — Mr.  Bryant  feldom  produces  the  radical  of 
words  which  come  within  my  province,  nor  did  he  under- 
fland  their  meanings. 

The  word  Amb,  or  Av,  water  or  the  fea,  has  been  varied  to 
An,  to  Ab,  to  Ap,  to  Apb,  to  Alpb,  Ep,  Epb,  &c.  In  like 
manner  A,  an  hill  or  head,  is  pronounced  Au,  and  changed 
to  Av,  Ap,  Apb,  Ep,  Epb,  £c.  Such  words  or  their  inflec- 
tions, joined  with  fome  other  terms,  became  by  allufion  to 
imply  tbe  deity,  tbefun,  or  the  Jire.  Other*  in  like  maneer 
became  the  names  of  demons,  of  bell,  or  of  its  fire.  Mankind 
worftiipped  from  love,  or  from  fear ;  and  fometimes  from 
ignorance  or  idolatry  j  and  the  worfhip,  and  the  places  of 
worlhip,  are  faid  to  have  referred  to  thefe  names.  Places  of 
worftip  were  erefted  in  every  refidence  of  man ;  and  every 
place  may  be  referred  to,  as  in  this  chapter  of  Mr.  B's  book, 
for  a  name.  It  is  curious  to  fee  grave  and  learned  men  en- 
quiring from  what  name  of  God,  from  what  name  of  the- fun, 
or  of  Jire ;  or  from  what  name  of  the  devil,  of  bell,  or  bell  Jire, 
names  of  fituations  were  originally  derived !  But  enough  of 
thefe  imaginary  names. 
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ATHENS,  RHODES,  &c. 

"  AST,  ASTA,  ESTIA,  HESTIA," — (not  radicals). — The 
word  Ajia  may  come  from  Als,  often  written  As,  an  hill.  Te 
is  land,  and  Ta  may  be  the  fame,  or  be  accounted  its  plural. 
Ajla  then  may  mean  the  hill  land,  or  the  hill  lands.  In  like 
manner  Aitbe  is  head  or  hill,  and  this  is  written  Aib  in  Atlos. 
Os  is  faid  by  Vallancey  to  mean  bigb ;  but  it  is  the  root  of 
Ros,  and  of  Nofe,  a  promontory.  Atbos  then  means  the  hill 
or  head  nofe,  or  the  promontory. — But  Aitbe  is  alfo  written 
Atb  in  Atbens : — En  is  land ;  En<e,  its  plural,  is  lands ;  and 
tie  bead  or  bill  lands,  is  the  original  fignification  of  Atbens,  or 
Atbente. 

Atbens  is  now  Setcnet.  Atb  changes  to  At  and  to  Et  in  va- 
rious names,  with  5  prefixed,  it  may  mean  the  enclofed  head. 
En  is  land,  Enes  lands  j  and  Setenes  will  mean  the  fame  as 
Atbens.  Thus  eafily  are  the  origins  of  thefe  heretofore  diffi- 
cult names  obtained. — But  we  lofe  them  in  the  wilds  of 
fancy,  and  in  the  extravagance  of  mythological  romance. 

Mr.  B.  fays,  that  "  the  name  of  Atbens  was  firft  AJla,  and 
then  Atbents  of  the  fame  import :  Fur  Atbtna,  he  continues, 
is  a  compound  of  Atb  and  On,  Ignis  Fens,  in  which  there  is  a 
reference,  both  to  the  guardian  goddefs  of  the  city,  and  alfo 
to  the  perpetual  fire,  preferved  within  its  precindls."  I  can- 
not follow  our  author  in  various  inftances  ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  that  HO  writer  has  rendered  rightly  the  ancient 
name  of  Athens,  &c.  He  will  alfo  perceive,  that  whilft  Mr. 
B.  wanders  where  others  have  gone  aftray,  he  is  every  where 
learnedly  employed,  in  elucidating  claffical  and  hiftorical 
writings. 

"  SHEM,  SHEMEN,  SHEMESH,"  (no  radicals.) — Mr.  B.  re- 
fers to  the  fun.  Macar  he  confiders  afacred  title,  given  by  the 
Amcnians  to  their  Gods.  He  renders  it  alfo  "  baj>fy,"  and  finds 
it  in  Macar-on"  The  root  of  Mac  may  be  Acb,  which,  in  our 
names,  means  a  mound  or  bank. — M,  as  a  prefix,  has  the 
power  of  B  or  P,  and  means  bead;  and  therefore  Mac  or 
Mak,  as  in  Mak-er  or  Makar  at  Plymouth,  may  mean  tbe  till 
or  bead,  Er  or  AT,  in  old  names,  is  generally  border ;  and 
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tie  border  till  or  lead,  may  be  the  import  of  Macar  or  MaLv  : 
But  MiK  and  Ar  may  be  othenvife  understood;  and  yet  the 
fignification  of  the  compound  word  may  be  nearly  the  fame  : 
The  word  O?i,  in  Macaron,  is  land  ;  and  tbe  border  bead  land, 
or  perhaps  tbe  'water  bead  land,  may,  as  a  name  of  a  place, 
be  the  import  of  Macaron. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  Macaria  implies,  which  he  confiders 
afacrcd  name  in  ijlands.  The  word  Mac  means  hill  or  head. 
AV,  the  fea,  changes  to  Au  and  Ar.  In  India,  and  even  in 
this  very  fea,  i/lands  are  generally  called  heads.  Macar  may 
therefore  imply  the  fea  head ;  and  Macaria,  the  fea  head  ter- 
ritory. 

But  Rhodes  was  named  Macria,  and  Macri.  We  have  feen 
that  Kia  meant  the  road,  or  the  little  fea ;  and  the  little  fea 
head  or  ifland,  may  be  the  import  of  the  word  Macria  :  But 
if  Macri  be  the  right  name,  and  Ri  be  fea,  tbe  fea  bead  will 
be  the  fignification  of  this  name. 

We  have  now  Rbodcs  to  examine.  In  books  of  mythology 
and  deicription,  Rhodes  is  faid  to  come  from  a  beautiful  nymfb 
sr  favorite  of  Apollo  by  Venus. — But  it  is  moft  commonly  derived 
from  Rodon,  the  Greek  for  rofes. — Authors  report  that  the 
rofes  grew  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  ifland.  Other 
authorities  for  the  rofis  are  brought  by  antiquaries  from  va- 
rious Rlodian  coins,  which  have  ihefun  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  reverfe  a  rofe.  Moreover,  a  rofe  bud  of  brafs  is  faid  to 
have  been  found,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Lindus.  Thefe 
are  the  evidences  for  the  rofes ;  and  unfortunately  for  tbe  land, 
they  covered  it  fo  compleatly,  that  all  fight  thereof  was  loft. 
Let  us  then  attend  another  fpot :  And  fingly  Rboda,  a  fea- 
port  of  Spain.  This  town  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  tbe  BAT 
of  Rofes.  The  town  is  now  called  Rofes  by  the  Englifh  and 
French,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Rofas.  Rofes  then  being  a  bqi, 
may  not  have  been  flowers ;  and  this  we  muft  therefore  exa- 
mine.— The  word  Es  or  As  means  tbcfea,  in  various  denomi- 
nations 5  and  Ros  means  bead  in  many  others :  Ros  is  vailed 
to  Rod  in  the  Greek  word  Rodon,  in  the  old  Spanilh  word 
Rhoda,  as  well  as  in  other  words.  Rofes  then  means  the  farce 
as  Macr'*—  the  fea  head.— Rafts,  in  Spain,  takes  its  name  frwn 
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being  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  or  of  an  inlet  of  the  fea.  Rofes, 
or  Rtt.'dfs,  from  being  an  bead  of  land,  or  an  ijland.  The 
nymph  of  Apollo,  the  rofes,  the  coins,  and  the  rofe-bud  of 
Lindus,  like  many  other  defcriptive,  hiftorical,  and  mytho- 
logical etymons,  will  then  ferve  to  difplay  the  credulity,  the 
fancy,  and  the  ignorance  of  old  times ;  as  well  as  the  faith, 
the  imagination,  and  the  difcernment  of  later  days. 


ANAK,  PHOENICIA,  PALESTINE,  PHILISTIA,  &c. 

AN  AC,*  rendered  a  collar  or  ornament,  comes  from  Ar.t 
water,  here  the  fea  j  and  Acb,  border  land,  and  means  the  fea 
border :  The  Anakim  were  then  the  fea  borderers. — PHOENM- 
CIA  comes  from  Anac,  varied  to  Ocnic,^  with  P  prefixed. 
This  country  lay  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. — P 
before  a  word  for  land  or  water,  means  in  old  names  always 
bead,  h  is  a  variation  of  Ac,  as  in  Eborac;  or  Ic  may  be 
a  diminutive.  Tbc  fea  bead  border  territory,  or  tbe  Jballovu 
fea  lead  territory,  may  be  the  import  of  Phoenicia.  There 
were  giants  in  Anac ;  but  the  Anakim  were  not  from  name 
giants,  altho'  we  have  fo  imagined.  Phoenicia,  of  which  fo 
much  is  written,  is  not  limited  in  its  boundary  by  this  deno- 
mination.— We  have  other  fynonymous  names  for  the  land  of 
this  coaft.  Palfftine  and  Pbiliftia  are  fuch  names.  Av,  the 
fea,  changes  to  An,  Al,  and  //:  with  P  prefixed,  we  have  Pal 
and  Pil,  names  for  a  fea  head.  Es  and  h  may  be  endings  of 
thefe  words,  or  they  may  be  diminutives,  and  mean  fhallow, 
low,  &c. ;  and  Pales,  Pilis,  or  Pbilis,  may  imply  tbefca  bead, 
or  tbc  Jballcxvfia  bead.  Tin  or  Tine  is  land,  and  the  fame  as 
Tia.  "  Tbe  coafts  from  Ekrort  to  tbe  Nile  are  low,  for  tbc  moft 
pvt,  and  of  a  barren  fandy  quality,  and  very  dangerous  for  vcf~ 
fcls  to  approach." — I  have  {hewn  in  Chichefter  that  Lav,  in 
the  Lavant,  may  imply  Jiream.  The  root  Av  is  the  fea  ;  Av 
often  changes  to  Ev ;  and  Lav  will  change  to  Lev.  Ant 

*  Said  to  be  the  father  of  the  Anakim,  and  son  of  Arba.    As  naea 
took  names  from  the  names  of  lands,  a  man  might  take  this  name, 
f  lu  uoy  first  book  1  shewed  that  Eant  water,  raries  to  Ocn, 
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means  the  fame  in  LEVANT,  as  in  LAVANT,  Jbaihiiv,  deficient, 
or  removable.  The  fea  on  this  coaft  is  remarkable  for  being 
often  driven  back  by  the  winds,  and  for  its  bottom,  from  this 
caufe,  being  left  dry,  for  fome  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
land.* — Hence  then  the  reafon  why  the  name  Levant  was 
given  to  this  fea.  I  have  now  explained  thefe  unknown  ap- 
pellations— much  has  been  wrongly  written  upon  every  name 
of  the  coaft. 

"  We  fliall  enquire,  fays  an  author,  refpe&ing  the  name 
AJkalon.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  derived  from  weight 
or  balance,  Shekel;  but  I  rather  wifh  to  fuggeft  another  ori- 
gin, which  will  be  corroborated  by  another  fragment.  Ajb 
denotes  fire ;  ATc7  denotes  activity,  brifknefs,  and  heat,  even 
to  wafting  :  Lun  denotes  to  refide,  to  ftay,  to  remain.  Thefe 
ideas  combined  amount  to  this,"  "  The  refidence  or  ftation 
of  fire,  in  activity,  or  heating." — In  another  article  he  gives 
the  name  AJhdod,  from  Ajb,  fire,  and  Dod,  affection.  We 
are  with  thefe  referred  to  coins  and  medals,  which,  like  the 
coins  of  Rhodes,  are  fuppofed  to  relate  to  thefe  idle  tales. — 
Every  attempt,  I  muft  allow,  to  refcue  fcriptural  names  from 
obfcurity  and  from  error,  is  laudable ;  but  this  worthy  au- 
thor has  not  even  guefled  at  their  natural  imports. 

ASCALON,  a  very  eafy,  I  might  almoft  fay  an  apparently 
evident  name,  has  been  rendered  by  various  inapplicable,  and 
even  ridiculous  terms.  Afcalon  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.  As  here,  as  well  as  in  Afia,  means  fea,  Cal, 
head,  and  On,  land  ;  and  Afcalon  implies  tbc  fea-bcad  land. 

ASHDOD  is  written  alfo  Azotus,  or  Afitus.  Thisfettlement 
lies  alfo  on  this  fea-head.  Ajb,  Az,  or  As,  here  too,  is  the 

*  "  We  are,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  to  ohserve  further  \\ith  regard  to  thrse 
Levanters  (east  sea  winds),  that  when  they  are  of  a  long  continuance, 
the  water  is  blown  away  to  such  a  degree,  from  the  coast  of  Syria  an.l 
Phoenice,  that  several  ranges  of  rocks,  which  in  westerly  winds  lrr> 
concealed,  do  now  become  dry,  and  Inave  exposed  to  the  water-fowl, 
the  urchins,  limpets,  and  such-like  shell-fish  as  stick  upon  them,  i 
obsarved  in  the  port  of  Lauken,  that  I  here  were  two  feet  less  water 
whilst  the  winds  raged,  than  afterwards  when  the  weather  was  mode- 
rate, and  the  winds  blew  softly  from  the  western  quarter:  And  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  remarkable  recess  of  water  in  the  sea  of  Pam- 
•phylia  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  same  cause,  operating  only  in 
an  extraordinary  ruauner."— Shaw's  Travels. 
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Jca.  Ot  is  the  root  of  Tot,  head. — T  in  old  names  changes 
to  D,  as  in  this  name.  The  roots  in  fome  names,  take  pre- 
fixes in  others,  yet  mean  the  fame.  Hence  Ot  in  Azotus,  is 
Dod  in  Ajhdod.  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  that  Dod  means 
head,  and  Ajhdod  implies  the  fea-head  fettlement. 

From  what  has  been  (hewn  it  is  evident  that  the  Pbtti/i'uies 
gave  not  name  to  this  land,  but  the  land  to  the  people.  It 
is  alfo  evident  that  the  Pbilijlines  could  not  pofiibly,  from  name 
only,  be  Grangers,  altho'  the  70  and  other  commentators 
have  thus  afferted. — From  not  underftanding  the  word  Canaan, 
the  Pbilijlines  have  been  reckoned  Canaanites. — Canaan,  or  as 
it  may  be  fpelt,  Kenan,  means  from  Kan  or  Ken,  a  lake,  and 
An,  land,  tbe  lakeland;  and  the  Canaanites  were  inhabitants 
around  the  lakes  of  Jordan,  and  of  its  dream ;  and  not  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea. 

In  the  fcriptures,  the  Pbili/lines  are  called  Ceretbites  and 
Pdttbites.  We  have  fhewn  that  Pal,  Pil,  or  Pbil,  may  imply 
the  fea-head.  Pel  is  only  a  variation  of  thefe  names.  Et, 
Is,  and  Es  are  diminutives  j  and  Pelet  is  the  fame  as  Pales, 
Pills,  or  Pbilis — the  {hallow,  deficient,  or  removable  water- 
head.  The  word  Tine  is  here  the  fame  as  lie,  a  diminutive ; 
or  it  may  mean  portion,  place,dwelling,  or  land. — But  it  may 
be  faicl  in  Pahs,  Pbilis,  Pelet,  Peletb,  Ceret,  or  Ceretb,  that  Es, 
Is,  Et,  or  Etb,  may  not  mean  tbe  fea ;  and  that  Pal,  Pil,  Pel, 
and  Cer,  may  not  imply  head  only  ;  but  the  water  or  the 
border  head. 

The  CAPTHORIM  are  called  I/landers,  and  are  faid  to  have 
come  from  Crete :  But  Captbor,  or  Coptbdr,  comes  from  Cop,  a 
head,  and  Tior,  land,  or  border  land.  Cyprus  was  called  Ma- 
caria,  which  means  the  fame :  It  was  alfo  called  Col'ma,  which 
implies  the  fame.  Cyprus,  which  may  be  written  Cyp-er-us, 
comes  from  Cop,  an  head,  Er,  border,  and  Us,  territory, 
•which  means  tbe  fame  as  Col'ma  and  Macaria — tb»  border  bead 
territory,  or  tbe  fea  bead  territory. 

In  CRETE,  the  word  Ret,  or  Rete,  is  road,  as  Red  is,  in  the 
Red  Sea.  C  is  Col,  or  head ;  and  tbe  road  bead,  or  tbe  fea  bead, 
is  the  import  of  Crete.  CANDIA  comes  from  An,  water,  here 
the  fea,  with  C  prefixed,  and  means  the  fea  head  :  Din  is  the 
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fame  as  I'M,  territory.  Candia  then  implies  tlcjca  bead  ter- 
ritory. In  the  name  Crete,  territory  is  underftood.  In  Candia 
it  is  exprefled  ;  but  the  names  are  fynonymous  words. 

But  it  is  faid  that  Cereth  is  Crete.  Cer,  in  Cereth,  means 
the  border  head,  or  the  'water  Lead;  and  Et,  or  Etb,  will  not 
anfwer  I  conceive  to  Crete  or  Candia.  The  Ceretlita  then 
feem  not  from  name  to  have  been  Cretans,  but  borderers  on  the 
Levant ;  but  as  thefe  borderers  are  alfo  called  Pchtbitts,  they 
mud  have  been  diftinguifhed  in  thefe  names  from  one  ano- 
ther.—The  Pcletbites  we  have  already  explained :  The  Cer- 
ctbitcs  feem  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  walled  towns  of 
Palefline,  from  the  word  Ccr,  a  city  or  walled  place.  In  this 
fenfe  of  the  word  too  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  find  who  the 
Ceretbitei,  the  guards  of  David,  were  :  For  if  Cer  mean  city, 
thefe  guards  may  have  been  citizens,  and  perhaps  of  Jerufalem. 


HEBRON,  KIRJATH  AREA,  MAMRE, 
MACHPELAH. 

"  HEBRON,  one  of  the  molt  ancient  cities,  was  built  fcven 
years  before  Tanais,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  As  the 
Egyptians  gloried  much  in  the  antiquity  of  their  cities,  and 
their  country  Was  among  the  firft  peopled  after  the  difperfion 
of  Babel,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Hebron  was  extremely  an- 
cient. Some  think  that  it  was  founded  by  Arba,  an  ancient 
giant  ofPaleftine,  and  therefore  was  called  Kirjatb  Arba,  or 
Arias  City.  The  word  Arba  means  in  the  Hebrew  FOUR  ; 
and  from  thence  has  arifen  a  tradition  amongft  Jewifh  wri- 
ters, that  Kirjatb  Arba  means  the  city  of  four ;  becaufe  they 
fay,  there  were  buried  there,  Adam,  Abram,  Ifaac,  anl 
Jacob;  and  alfo  Eve,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Leah ;  but  no- 
thing is  faid  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  fcriptures,  altho'  they 
fpeak  of  the  reft  being  buried  there."  Thus  far  have  I  quoted. 
To  this  I  add  the  following. 

"  HEBRON  was  fituatcd  on  an  eminence,  20  miles  fouth  of 
Jerufalem.  The  cave  of  Macbpelab  is  near  it.  Arbab  is  faid 
to  be  the  father  of  Anak ;  and  Caleb  drove  from  thence  his 
three  fons.  Hebron  was  given  to  the  Levitcs,  and  was  a  city 
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of  refuge.  In  the  plain  of  Mamre.,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Abraham  dwelt  for  fome  time.  This  plain  authors  fuppofe 
took  its  name  from  that  Mamre,  who  with  Abraham  purfued 
Cbederlaomcr,  and  refcued  Lot.  He  is  considered  the  owner 
of  the  plain,  and  fo  great  a  man,  that  it  is  imagined  Hebron. 
itfelf  was  called  Mamre  from  him  :  For  it  is  faid  that  Jacob 
came  to  Ifaac  "  unto  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of  Arba,  which 
is  Hebron,  where,  according  to  all  ancient  verfions,  Mamre, 
the  city  of  Arba,  and  Hebron,  are  equivalent  terms.  And  it  is 
laid  that  Abraham  buried  Sarah  in  the  field  of  Macbfclab, 
before  Mamre  :  The  fame  is  Hebron,  in  tie  land  of  Canaan — ." 
"  The  fituation  of  Mamre,  is,  however,  by  Hebron,  or  in  its 

vale  two  miles  fouthward ." 

The  word  HEBRON  is  totally  unknown  as  to  its  meaning  in 
the  names  of  places.  It  is  ufually  rendered  fociety,  fricndjbip, 
enchantment. — Heb  comes  perhaps  from  A,  an  head,  pro- 
nounced Ati,  as  in  Abury,  written  alfo  Anbury;  and  this 
changes  to  Av,  in  Aventinus,  a  hill  of  Rome ;  to  Ev,  in  Evora, 
or  Ebora,  in  Portugal :  Eb  afpirated  is  Hcb.  Ron  is  from  On, 
laud,  with  R,  which  means  border,  prefixed  :  And  tbe  border 
land,  is  here  tbe  plain.  Aon  is  another  root  for  land,  and  with 
R  prefixed,  Roan  implies  alfo  the  border  within  the  hills, 
which  here  inclofe  a  very  extended  valley  or  plain  ;  and  hence 
Raon  in  the  Gaelic  is  a  plain ;  and  Ron,  which  is  derived  the 
fame,  is  tbe  fame  in  Hebron.  Hebron  then  implies  tbe  plain  bead. 
KIRJATH  ARBA  is  alfo  unkno-um.  KIRJATH  is  always  ren- 
dered city ;  but  Cir  itfelf  is  generally  confidered  a  city ;  KIK, 
in  Kirjaib,  however,  means  tbe  inclofed  border,  and  JATH  is 
land.  Kirjatb  then  means  the  inclofed  border  land. 

AREA  is  faid  to  be  the  name  of  a  man,  who  was  founder 
of  Hebron,  and  tbe  fatber  of  Anai. — AREA  too  has  been  ren- 
dered four. — But  Arba  cannot  be  both  ;  and  it  appears  not  to 
be  certain,  that  it  is  either. — Arba  or  Arbe  feems  to  be  the 
fame  as  Albe  or  Alp e,  in  the  names  of  places,  where  R  is  com- 
monly changed  to  L. — We  have  a  fmall  ifland  named  Arbu, 
which  implies  tbe  fea  bead,  or  tbe  bead. — Alba  is  a  name  of 
Scotland,  which  means  tbe  fea  bead  or  bill  land.  In  defcription 
then,  Arba  may  mean  tbe  bills  oftbis  dijlrift ;  and  from  what 
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is  before  proved,  Anac  means  only  tbefea  border  land. — But  in 
this  we  abandon  ibe  city  of  four ;  and  we  drop  Anak  and  Arba 
as  men. — Kirjatb  Arba  then  may  imply  tbe  inclofed  border  land 
bead,  or  tbe  plain  bead. 

MAM  RE  is  likewife  unknown.  It  is  rendered  rebellious,  and 
it  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  mean  a  great  man;  but  it  is  confidered 
by  fome  to  be  another  name  for  Hebron.  Mam  then  is  here 
hill,  and  Rae  or  Re  is  Gaelic  for  a  plain  j  and  we  have 
again  the  name  bill  plain. 

MACHPELAH  is  further  unknown.  It  is  imagined  to  mean 
Jbut  up,  or  walled  up,  or  to  be  fome  name  of  tbe  plain,  or  to 
mean  double. — But  Macbpelab  comes  from  Magb,  a  plain,  the 
G  changed  to  C,  and  Pel  or  Pil  (as  before  mentioned  in  the 
PeletbitesJ  headland. — And  tbe  bead-land  plain,  or  tbe  plain 
bead;  is  the  import  of  Macbpelab. 


Of  the  Word  HEBREW. 

HEBREW  is  moreover  unknown.  It  is  generally  in  our 
lexicons  rendered  a  people.  Know  then,  reader,  that  lands 
gave  name  to  the  people,  and  to  the  words  for  their  lan- 
guages. The  words  Spdr.ijh,  Dani/b,  Swedijb,  Irijb,  and 
Britijb,  PARTS  OF  TH!E  NATIONAL  NAMES,  with  the  diminu- 
tive Is,  pronounced  ISH,  form  adjectives  which  precede  the 
word  LANGUAGE. — Italian,  Prujjian,  Ruffian,  Hungarian, 
Egyptian,*  are  alfo  adjectives  which  precede  the  word  lan- 
guage. The  ending  in  thefe  is  N  or  An  added,  which  ftands 
for  En  or  An,  a  diminutive.  To  Teuton  and  Sclavon  we  add 
If,  a  diminutive.  We  alfo  fay  Arabic,  Celtic,  Galic,  Cbal- 
daic,  &rc.— We  fay  too  Cbaldee,  Hebrew,  German,  &c.  where 
language  is  underftood  :  But  from  analogy  Cbaldee  and  Hebrew 
might  be  written  Cbaldaic  and  Hebraic,  where  language  fol- 
lows.— Portus  Icciua,  or  the  little  port,  is  alfo  written  Portus 
Itius,  or  Portus  Ittius,  in  which  Ic  is  a  diminutive,  and  It  muft 

*  From  the  word  Egyptian  we  find  that  Egypt  was  originally  writ- 
ten Egyptia;  and  as  Tia  and  7'e,  by  the  table,  imply  the  same, 
Egypte,  as  written  by  the  French,  is  a  better  word  tban  our  word 
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alfo  be  the  fame.— Hence,  Canaanite,  Hi-vite,  Jebufite,  &c. 
may  be  diminutive  nouns.  The  words  In,  En,  &c.  are  often 
diminutives;  and  in  the  endings  of  names  of  people,  tho'  they 
denote  little,  they  mean  fometimes  few,  and  are  therefore 
ufed  as  plural  endings.  /,  which  means  little,  is  very  often 
fuch  an  ending.  N  alfo  changes  to  M,  and  In  to  1m ;  and 
hence  the  Avim,  the  Captborim,  &c.  En  Hkewife  changes  to 
Em,  in  Salem,  and  other  old  names.  And  generally  the  rea- 
fon  of  ufing  diminutives  with  the  names  for  lands,  to  denote 
the  names  of  the  inhabitants,  is,  that  tho'  the  inhabitant  is  a 
part  of  it,  he  is  only  a  little  part ;  and  is  therefore  denoted  by 
the  diminutive  noun. — You  will  not  find  thefe  particulars  in 
our  grammars,  as  the  parts  of  thefe  names  are  unknown. 
But  altho'  not  diftinguifhed  by  philologifts,  they  are  never- 
thelefs  very  neceffary  to  be  underflood  by  etymologifts. 

It  has  been  proved  that  Heb,  in  Hebron,  and  in  other  words, 
is  bead.  The  letter  R  implies  border ;  and  Ae,  Aa,  A,  Eu, 
or  E<w,  by  the  table  of  the  variations  of  Ai  or  la,  is  territory. 
— Hebrae,  Hebraa,  Hebra,  Hebreu,  or  Hebrew,  would  then 
mean  the  bead  border  land.  And  the  people  might  be  termed 
the  bead  border  landmen,  or  lead  borderers. — The  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Anakim  lived  at  this  head  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea;  and  tbe  bead  borderers  of  the  Egyptians,  on  their  north- 
eaft  were  the  people  of  Anak,  and  its  vicinity.  Abram  was 
one  of  thefe  bead  borderen,  and  would  therefore  be  called  by 
the  Egyptians,  Abram  tbe  Hebrew,  or  Abram  tbe  Hebrew  man. 
—The  Hebrew  language  then  may  mean  the  language  of  all 
this  head;  altho' it  has  been  exclufively  accounted  the  Ian-, 
guage  of  tbe  race  of  Abram.  But  Abram  was  not  only  an  head 
borderer  of  Anak ;  but  from  Ur,  border,  Cbal  or  Col,  an 
head,  and  Dea,  territory,  he  was  an  bead  borderer,  or  an  He» 
brew  man,  even  before  he  left  his  firft  abode.  I  have  now 
explained  this  appellation.  You  will  perceive,  reader,  that 
it  is  not  of  more  difficult  import  than  other  terms ;  and  fo  no 
greater  honor  can  arife  from  the  difcovery  of  this  fecret,  than 
from  the  recovery  of  the  fignifications  of  other  names. 

To  learned  men  we  are  infinitely  indebted  for  their  labors. 
Few  know  to  what  extent  they  are  indebted,  unlefs  they 
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have  been  obliged  to  examine  their  works :  But  we  have  to 
lament  our  ignorance,  and  our  mifconceptions  in  thefe  names. 
It  is,  however,  the  fate  of  man,  not  always  to  examine  his 
creed,  and  fometimes  to  adopt,  and  to  fofter  error.  Let  me 
be  excufed  then,  where  I  fail,  for  attempting  to  reconcile  to 
truth,  what  may  have  been  fo  long,  and  even  fo  abfurdly 
mifconceived.  I  mult  allow  that  I  am  now  in  the  land 
of  commentators ;  but  except  in  tiefe  old  names,  I  wifh  not  to 
invade  their  territories.  In  this  particular  path,  however, 
from  duty  I  muft  proceed.  Jfatb  perbaps  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  I  have  proved  that  nations  took  their  names  from 
their  own  lauds.  Generations  die  away,  but  the  lands  re» 
main.  Their  hills,  vallies,  and  plains,  together  with  their 
feas,  lakes,  rivers,  ftreams,  and  borders,  have  told  us  their 
otun  names,  from  the  moft  early  to  the  lateft  times.  And 
altho'  unjkilfulnefe  hath  bound  our  anceftors  and  ourlelves  to 
fancy  and  to  fable  concerning  thefe,  it  doth  not  follow  that 
time  and  truth  fhall  not  break  the  chain  j  and  that  the  light, 
flowing  from  a  rational  conformity  of  words  to  fubje&s,  will 
not  fhew,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  fecretly  hidden  which 
thefe  friends  to  man  will  not  difclofe  to  the  world. 


AI  or  IA. 

The  word  Al  or  la,  territory,  region,  &c.  and  other  end- 
ings of  words  have  not  been  explained  in  their  variations  by 
any  author.  In  eftimating  the  fenfe  of  old  names,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  parts  is  of  the  titmoft  confcquence;  but 
in  this  knowledge  writers  have  hitherto  made  no  progrefs.-— 
Ai  th"n  will  change  as  underneath. 

Ai     Ei    li     Oi     Ui  \ 

I  Double  confonants  are  feldom 

ufed,  a  fingle  one  fupplies 
the  place,  as  in  Africa,  Ef- 
pana,  &c. 

We  find  thefe  changes  in  Judca,  Aboa,  Acvfio,  Apua,  Ar- 
finoe,  Aufa,  Bajli,   Urfao,  Ric,   Rue,  Hebreu  or  Hebrew,  Abo, 
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Addua,  AJlu,  Badeo,  Kiou  or  Kiow,  Savoi  or  Savoy,  Uagenaii, 
Arabia,  &c. 

To  the  above,  if  we  add  the  letter  N,  we  (hall  have  the 
changes  in  Ean,  water.  Roots  for  water  alfo  vary  as  above ; 
but  fyllables  for  water  generally  begin  old  names;  and  thofe 
for  land  commonly  end  them. 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  generally  other  endings  of  names 
for  region,  territory,  land,  &c.  will  be  fynonymes  of  thefe 
terms.  Thus  Arren  and  Arna  are  two  names  for  the  fame 
ifland,  in  which  En  in  the  firft,  means  the  fame  as  la  in  the 
fecond,  land,  territory,  or  region.  Thus  alfo  in  Albauza  and 
Efpinw,  the  endings  la  and  Us  are  the  fame ;  and  by  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  the  reader  will  difcover  the  lignifications 
of  the  endings  in  old  names.  It  mould  here  be  obferved, 
that  of  thefe,  fome  are  confidered  merely  as  endings  of  words 
to  which  they  are  annexed.  But  the  reader  will  judge  for 
himfelf,  whether  an  ending  mould  or  mould  not  be  fup- 
pretfed  in  tranflation. — The  ending  in  En  often  means  land, 
and  it  is  varied  to  In,  An,  On,  and  Un ;  and  thefe  take  pre- 
fixes, in  Ten,  Tin,  Tan,  Ton,  and  Tun.  In  Pontus,  or  Euxi- 
nus,  the  Us  means  the  region  of  the  water. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  in  rendering  of  old  names,  that 
we  (hould  be  enabled  to  comprehend  their  monofyllabic 
words ;  and  even  in  fome  cafes  their  letters.  We  have  no 
books  in  any  language  which  refer  rightly  to  the  fignifica- 
tions  of  old  names ;  and  it  is  often  from  the  words  themfelves, 
and  from  their  fynonymes,  analyfed,  that  we  can  obtain  their 
meanings.  A  vocabulary  then  of  their  parts,  together  with 
rules  for  the  conilruftion  of  names,  would  be  a  ufeful  addi- 
tion to  our  libraries. — I  muft  not  omit  here  to  mention,  that 
thefe  endings  I  have  very  recently  confidered  :  Their  imports 
muft  not  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the  following  {beets, 
where,  perhaps,  they  have  been,  in  a  few  inftances,  mifua- 
derftood. 

From  what  I  have  fhewn  in  this  book,  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  old  names  are  compofed  of  monofyllabic  words.  Roots 
begin  chiefly  with  vowels,  and  end  with  confonants ;  unlefs 
they  are  (ingle  vowels.  The  prefixes  to  roots  are  confonants 
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which  muft  be  underftood,  as  well  as  the  pqftfxes.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  roots  fliould  be  well  confidered. 
Thefe  particulars  being  comprehended,  the  reader  will  form 
a  proper  judgment  of  his  appellations ;  and  with  the  help  of 
roots  of  words,  which  he  will  find  in  the  Gaelic  and  other 
languages,  he  will  be  enabled  to  translate  the  fyllables  of 
compound  terms. 

But  let  me  advife  you,  reader,  not  to  confider  any  term 
wrongly  rendered,  nor  to  account  it  rightly  underftood,  be- 
fore you  have  examined  its  bearings,  and  the  fenfes  which  it 
may  convey.  I  have  feen  many  attempts  to  convey  the  im- 
ports of  old  names,  many  criticifms  on  particular  Ipellings  of 
thefe  old  words,  and  many  endeavours  to  fettle  their  ortho- 
graphy :  But,  alas !  weak  indeed  have  been  the  criticifms, 
and  feeble  all  the  attempts. 

Let  us  take  Ad,  water,  and  find  how  it  is  varied.    Ad  is 
changed  in  old  names  to  At ;  and  At  to  As. 
Ad  f  At 


I  Ad  r. 

Ad,  as  water  \  Ed  \  Et 

,f    1  , j  At,  as  water  ) 
chanees  alfo  <  la  <  . 


ic  )  11  At,  as  water  J  7.       As,  as  water 

changes  alfo  <  Id  \  It 

Od  changes  to   \  ^         -u- 

Ud  \Ut 


to  )  Qd        chanSes  to  j  Qt       chanSes  to 


And  hence  I/land  may  imply  water  land,  and  be  rightly 
written.  Hence  alfo  the  Welfh  Y?wa,  the  Cornifh  Ennis. 

Av,  water,  will  vary  to  Ev,  to  Ii>,  Ov,  and  Uv,  and  all 
thefe  will  be  found  in  the  formation  of  words  for  the  features 
of  nature. — Av,  changed  to  Au,  will  alfo  change  to  the  fame 
fyllables  as  in  the  table  of  Ai  or  la.  Hence  then  the  Gaelic 
Oiiean  and  Eilain,  an  ifland  :  And  hence  I/land  may  be  writ- 
t»n  liland  or  Hand;  or  as  by  the  Iriflx,  EUr.. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  IJland  means  an  head,  that  Aigbe  is 
i,  jd,  and  that  this  may  be  pronounced  Igbe  or  /:  Ifland  may 
then  be  written  /,  as  in  the  Gaelic,  or  Ey  as  in  the  Ijlar.di;. 

Let  us  again  fuppofe  that  h,  in  ifland,  comes  from  Ais,  an 
head.  Ai  was  formerly  pronounced  as  E,  and  often  as  I; 
and  hence  Is  may  be  bead,  and  Ifland  the  bead-land.  So  that 
JJland  may  mean  a  bead-land,  from  its  lying  above  the  level 
cf  the  fea ;  or  water  land,  from  its  being  inclofed  by  water. 
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Further,  h  may  be  a  diminutive;  and,  like  /,  may  fome- 
times  form  a  diminutive  noun;  thus  Inis  may  mean  the  Tittle 
land,  and  the  fame  as  Landy  or  Lundy,  in  Lundy  I/land.  Iftis 
may  alfo  imply  the  fame. 

The  fpelling  will  often  be  found  varied  in  old  proper 
names,  and  yet  the  words  may  be  equally  proper.  In  common 
words  of  a  written  language  a  particular  Jiandard  is  adopted  for 
the  orthography,  from  tvhich,  except  in  wrong  cafes,  there  is  r.o 
reafon  to  depart :  But  for  multiplying  the  proper  names  of  the 
features  of  nature,  the  ancients  formed  fynonymous  words, 
from  differing  affemblages  of  letters ;  and  from  thence  they 
derived  a  variety  of  proper  appellations,  great  enough  to  give 
particular  defignations  to  the  names  of  all  the  hills,  rallies, 
plains,  feas,  rivers,  ftreams,  &c.  of  any  country.  Denomi- 
nations thus  multiplied  and  varied,  will  naturally  in  many 
inftances  be  difficult ;  and  in  fome  be  uncertain.  Few,  bow. 
ever,  are  the  difficulties,  which  may  not  be  furmounted,  or 
the  uncertainties  which  may  not  be  cleared  from  obfcurity. 
Time,  patient  refearch,  and  a  good  judgment,  will  overcome 
all  obftacles. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  men  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages,  fhould  be  ignorant  of 
the  terms  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Irijb,  Ent'ijh,  French,  Ita- 
lian, P ruffian,  Ruffian,  Roman,  German,  Hungarian,  Cbaldaic, 
Sclavonic,  Teutonic,  &c. — I  have  given  my  reader  an  account 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  have  mentioned  all  the  reft  of  thefe 
terms  except  Latin.  We  find  the  word  Lotus,  a  fide  terri- 
tory, has  in  its  root  At,  which  may  imply  water;  and  as  L, 
like  C  or  R,  is  a  prefix  to  large  bodies  of  this  element ;  fo 
here  the  fea  or  the  water  may  be  denoted  by  this  word,  and 
it  may  mean  the  water,  fide,  or  water  larder  territory.  LA- 
TINVS,  as  In  is  land,  may  mean  the  Jide  land  territory,  and 
LATIN,  the  fide  or  border  land:  But  L  is  often  written  for 
R,  which  may  mean  border,  At  is  water;  and  hence  Latlaus 
may  imply  the  water  border  land  territory  ;  and  Latin,  the 
water  border  land.  But  this,  which  is  the  only  explanation 
I  {hall  offer,  I  wifh  my  reader  not  implicitly  to  believe  j  but 
endeavour  U>  find  a  more  applicable  one.  In  the  interim  our 
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books  help  me  to  finifti  this  article.  The  Latlni  are  by  my- 
thologifts  derived  from  "  Latinus,  the  fon  of  Faunus,  King 
of  Latium,  who  efpoufed  his  daughter  Lavinia  to  jEneas, 
whom  his  wife  Amata  had  defigned  for  Turnus,  King  of  the 
Rutulians,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  war  between  /Eneas 
and  Turnus."  From  whence  this  Latinus  had  his  name,  is, 
however,  omitted  in  mythology ;  but  it  adds,  "  that  if  it 
came  not  from  Latinus,  it  came  from  "  Lateo  to  conceal,  be- 
caufe  Saturn  concealed  himfelf  at  Latium  from  the  refent- 
ment  of  Jupiter  his  fon." 


TAR;  TOR,  TARFT,  TAURUS,  &c. 

Mr.  B.  fuppofes,  "  That  the  tors  and  land  marks  for  fea- 
men  were  temples.  That  Tar,  Tor,  and  Tarit  fignified  both 
hill  and  tower.  That  they  were  often  compounded  and  ftyled 
Torts,  or  Fire-towers,  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  ex- 
hibited, and  the  fires  which  they  preferved  in  them.  Hence, 
fays  he,  the  Tunis  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Turn  or  Tunis, 
&c.  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  when  the  word  Tor  occurred 
in  ancient  hiftory,  changed  it  to  Taurus,  a  bull,  &c." 

"  We  fometimes  meet,  he  alfo  fays,  with  facred  towers 
which  were  really  denominated  Tauri,  from  the  worlhip  of 
the  myftic  bull,  the  fame  as  Apis." 

1  have  {hewn  that  dp,  Op,  or  Up,  may  be  bead;  and  as  Is 
is  a  diminutive,  Apis  may  mean,  in  tbe  names  of  places,  LITTLE 
HEAD,  and  the  fame  as  TORIS. — Tar,  or  Tor,  in  old  names, 
may  be  derived  from  A,  an  head,  pronounced  An:  Thia 
changes  to  Ar  and  Or,  and  with  T  prefixed,  Tar  or  Tor  in 
the  Celtic  and  other  languages  is  tower,  leap,  or  pile :  But  if 
Tar  or  Tor  mean  thus,  Tarit  or  Taris  will  not :  for  tbe  end- 
ings h  and  It  are  diminutives j  and  Tarit  or  Tarit;  or  Taris 
or  Toris  will  imply  tbe  little  tower,  or  little  bead :  And  in  our 
names  Taris  or  Toris  will  not  mean  tbejire  tower. — The  Turns 
of  the  Romans,  like  our  Turret,  or  Turrit,  was  tbe  little  tower, 
or  tbe  little  bead,  and  the  Turis  or  Turns  of  the  Greeks,  the 
fame. 
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That  the  Greeks  changed  Tor,  a  tower,  in  hiilory,  to  Tau- 
rus, a  bull,  I  might  doubt ;  as  I  may  that  thefe  towers  were 
named  Tauri,  from  the  worfhip  of  the  myftic  bull. — In  old 
names,  the  change  of  Tori  to  Tauri  might  be  often  made;  but 
I  Ihould  avoid  rendering  it  as  does  Mr.  B.  for  fear  that  I 
fhould  exhibit  my  bulls,  inftead  of  a  rational  tranflation  of 
an  ancient  name. 


JEBUS. 

I  have  now  given  the  imports  of  Jerufalem,  Anak,  Phoeni- 
cia, Pale/line,  Pbilijlia,  tie  Levant,  AJcalon,  Ajbdod,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  and  other  names.  Tho'  Jerufalem  meant  the  hill's  city, 
it  was  a  place  of  fafety  for  the  ark  of  God.  Peace  within  its 
walls  was  promifed  to  it ;  and  it  was  from  hence  confidered 
as  the  place  or  inheritance  of  peace. 

The  Anakim  were  partly  tall  men  ;  fo  are  the  Patagonians. 
We  call  a  tall  man  a  Patagonian ;  and  in  this  way  were  the 
AnaKim  reckoned  giants. — When  we  have  not  vifited  our 
friends  for  fome  time,  we  are  called  Grangers.  Nations  in- 
former times  feldom  met,  except  to  war  with  each  other, 
and  then  they  met  as  ftrangers;  and  hence  the  Philiftines 
were  fo  called.  Many  feeming  contradictions  are  eafily  re- 
conciled ;  and  many  peculiar  fignifications  of  words  may  be 
rendered  confident :  But  we  confbmtly  miftake  their  allu- 
lions. 

Herodotus  lived  484  years  before  Chrift.  He  vifited  places 
of  which  he  gives  accounts;  but  he  underftood  not  their 
names :  Before  his  days  to  the  flood,  there  had  pafled  nearly 
2000  years ;  during  which  time  the  world  had  not  been  only 
peopled  and  named ;  but  the  names,  it  feems,  had  been  for- 
gotten as  to  their  fignifications.  In  a  few  years,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  jituations  are  not  remembered.  The  fite  of 
Herculaneum  was  perhaps  unknown  within  1000  years  of  its 
overthrow.  We  may  fuppofe  the  names  of  places  to  be  foon 
forgotten ;  and  find  that  even  to  Mofes,  who  lived  900  years 
after  the  flood,  the  fignification  of  thefe  names  might  not 
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pcfiibly  have  been  fo  familiar  as  generally  imagined.  Mofes 
knew,  however,  names  of  places,,  better  than  we  know  them, 
and  called  theni  accordingly. — The  writers  of  fcriptures,  from 
his  time,  were  lefs  acquainted  with  thefe  appellations. — But 
in  late  times,  when  we  recognife  nothing  of  them,  nor  of  the 
names  of  men,  derived  from,  their  fources,  we  have  imagined 
(as  the  eafieft  way  to  get  rid  of  difficulties)  that  men  always 
gave  denominations  to  nations ;  and  in  this  way  do  we  often 
oppofe  alTertions  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

In  this  way  too,  perhaps,  it  is  Hated  that  Jirufakm  was 
called  Jebus,  from  Jebus,  the  fon  of  Canaan.  I  deny  not  that 
Jcbus,  the  fon  of  Canaan,  was  the  father  of  the  Jebufttes. — 
liut  from  whence  had  Jtbus  this  name  ? — It  is  not  enough  to 
tell  me  from  whence  a  word  comes,  without  I  have  the  term 
from  whence  it  came  explained. — Jtbus  may  be  written  Gebus  j 
and  Geb,  we  knovtf,  means  hill  or  head  in  the  Gcbenna  Mons. 
And  Geba  or  Geb,  means  an  hill  in  the  Hebrew. — I  have 
proved  that  7  fometi  mes  means,  as  a  prefix,  bead;  and  that  G 
implies  the  fame  in  our  old  names.  Hence  then  JEBUS  or 
GEBUS,  as  Us  is  region  or  territory,  means  tie  bill  region. 
SALKM,  from  Sal,  an  hill,  and  either  En  or  Em  would  mean 
the  fame.  To  accommodate  myfelf  to  the  Hebrew,  I  fun- 
pofed  Em  a  plural  ending ;  but,  to  plural  endings  I  needed 
not  to  have  reforted;  for  Em  naay  here  mean  land  or  territory, 
and  fo  include  the  hills  of  Jerufalem  in  its  import. 

Jebus  then  took  the  name  Salem,  becaufe  it  was  a  fynony- 
meus  name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Arabia  was  called  Ethiopia- 
in  the  fcriptures.  The  mere  change  of  one  fynonymous  name 
for  another,  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the  common  rendering 
of  JiruJdUm.  Jer'ulo  will  be  eafily  given  up  in  its  common 
explanation,  becaufe  it  tells  fo  filly  a  ftory.  The  fame  may 
be  laid  of  other  names.  To  Jerufalcm  I  have  given  the  com- 
mon fignificatiou  j  but  its  original  and  literal  fenfe  is  as  I  firft 
afferted. 

The  ancient  names  of  places  have  been  too  long  unknown  , 
in  their  fignifications,  and  the  fables  attached  to  them  have 
arifca  from  our  ignorance.     Let  us  feleft  a  few  around  Con- 
ftantinople.  \Ve  have  approximated  to  every  thing  in  heaven 
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and  earth,  but  never  have  attended  to  the  names  of  our  refi- 
dences,  and  to  the  great  features  of  their  neighbourhood. — 
Pontus  is  unknown  in  its  original  fignification  ;  it  is  faid  to 
mean  ihffea.  Let  us  grant  this ;  but  let  us  analyfe  Euxin. — 
Eux,  which  is  water,  here  means  tbefea,  In  is  a  diminutive  j 
and  Euxin  means  the  little fea.  Porrtus  Euxinus  will  therefore 
mean  tie  fea,  little  fea  region,  or  tbefea  little  fea. — But  Pont 
comes  from  An  or  On,  applied  as  water,  and  with  P  prefixed, 
which  implies  bead,  it  meant  originally  the  wafer  bead,  and 
the  fame  as  our  word  Pond.  The  letter  Tlike  D  in  Pond,  is 
added  to  ifrengthen  the  found  :  Pont  Euxin  then  meant,  not, 
originally,  the  fea  little  fea,  but  the  little  fea  bead;  and  Pont 
meant  no  more  the  fea,  than  does  our  word  Pond, — But  the 
word  Euxinus,  was  faid  to  be  written  Axein&s,  and  this  word 
is  rendered  by  authors  inbojfitabh,  on  account,  they  affcrt,  of 
the  inhofpitality  of  its  early  furrounding  inhabitants. — But 
when  commerce  foftened  their  favage  manners,  this  is  faid  to 
have  been  called  Euxinus,  which  they  render  bofpitable.  Axe- 
nus,  like  Euxinus,  may,  however,  come  from  Ax,  water,  hers 
the  fea,  and  En,  a  diminutive.  But  my  reader,  to  whom  I 
leave  this  filly  ftory^  may  better  explain  thefe  bofyitable  and 
inbofpit&ble  waters. 

This  fea  is  faid  to  be  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  PONTUS  ; 
but  as  the  word  EUXINUS,  little  fea  region,  agrees  not  with  a 
ica,  deferving  fuch  an  epithet,  I  muft  leave  this  alfo  to  my 
reader  for  a  better  explanation. 

We  next  come  to  the  words  Black  Sea,  the  colour  of  which 
anthors  cannot  account  for,  becaufe,  fay  they,  the  water  is 
very  clear. — Give  me  leave  here  to  explain  the  etymology. 
The  word  Blaigbe,  a  HEAD,  is  a  tranflation  of  Pynt;  and  is 
often  written  end  pronounced  as,  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  is 
conftantly  mittaken  for  the  adjective  black. 

The  Boffborus,  or  Bofforus,  now  opens  its  mouth,  and  here 
the  paflage  is  fo  narrow,  that  an  Ox,  fay  learned  men,  can 
fwim  acrofs :  And  they  flate,  that  from  Bos,  an  ox,  it  takes 
its  name.  But  Os  is  mouth,  and  But  and  Bos  is  the  fame. 
^£os,  or  the  mouth,  now  Bofa,  lies  on  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name  in  Sardinia.  Ws  havein'^ncolnftire,  Bojlon, 
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.which  means  the  mouth  land.  Bos  then  in  this  name,  means 
not  aa  ox,  tbo1  it  hath  in  this  fenfe  produced  a  bull. — Par  is 
proved  in  this  treatife  to  mean  port ;  and  the  Portmoutb,  re- 
gion or  water,  is  a  tranilation  of  Boforus. 

It  is  always  with  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  difagree  with 
authors ;  but  I  have  continually  to  encounter  foroe  famous 
old  ftory. 

.  In  defcribing  a  Derbyfhire  ram,  the  owner  affirmed,  that 
its  tail  was  100  yards  long.  His  friend  expreffed  diibelief, 
and  he  reduced  it  10  yards.  Again  ditbelief  was  expreffed, 
and  another  10  yards  was  taken  from  the  m^afure.  Difbe- 
lief  continued,  and  the  tail  was  in  ftory  reduced  by  its  owner 
to  10  yards.  When  a  man  acquires  the  habit  of  doubting, 
he  disbelieves  every  thing,  he  {hakes  his  head  at  every  thing, 
and  fo  this  friend  (hook  his  head  to  10  yards. — The  owner 
had  now  only  10  yards  to  fpare,  and  he  could  not  refift  aiking 
his  friend,  whether  he  thought  his  ram  had  no  tail  ? — In 
mythology  the  ftory  muft  always  be  ample. — Ten  yards  for  a 
tail  is  a  trifle. 

We  proceed  to  BYZANTIUM,  accounted  the  fineft  lituation 
of  (he  world.  It  is  flared  to  have  been  firft  called  Cbryfokerus, 
or  horn  of  gold.  This  horn  grew  rapidly,  and  was  after,- 
wards  called  Acropolis;  Byzis,  By/as,  Byfantcs,  or  Bjfanta, 
(for  authors  are  not  exaft  in  fpelling)  carrying  thither  a  co- 
lony of  Mcgareans,  called  it  by  his  own  name  Byzantium. — 
New  it  generally  happens,  that  the  invention  of  the  ancients-, 
and  the  belief  vi  the  moderns,  refts  wholly  on  ftory  telling. — 
And  who,  at  thi?  day,  will  difpute  the  hiftory  of  Bj/%is  and 
his  Mtgarcans  ? — We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  ihew  it$ 
improbability.  The  word  By  then  is  habitation.  Zar.t,  Sant. 
i>  corner  or  head,  as  ip.  Canfium;  and  the  features  el 
Q  3.:.-:/.'*7e,  as  a  corner  or  head,  is  perfeftly  d.efcribed  in  thi£ 
i.mi.e,  without  the  aililrance  of  Byzis  and  his  M?giireans. 

Y»"c.  have  now  the  P&OPOXTIS  to  conlid^r.  Proponta  is  fo 
.called  by  Suida:>  "  becaufc  it  li'-s,  he  fays,  BEFORE  the  Pt/fc- 
tut"  But  the  Ponius  m:iy  aJlb  be  laid  to  lie,  BEFORE  the  Pro- 
fontis. — Pro  is  here  fuppoled  to  mean  before;  and  this  inter- 
pretation b'-'ing  found  in  a  Lexicon,  ettitnfintly  fatisfies  us. 
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Fmt  what  l<- fore  has  to  do  with  the  name  of  a  .fea,  nothing 
but  one  of  Suidas',  Plato's,  or  Plutarch's  etymological  dreams 
can  unriddle.— *-Pro  in  this  word  muft  be  a  fubftantive.  Pro- 
connefus  is  alfo  called  Pre-connefus.  Pre  is  commonly  changed 
to  Ere,  and  both  mean  bcaiL 

The  city  of  Conjlantinople  (lands  on  a  promontory  or  head, 
running  into  this  fea,  formed  by  ridges  of  hill  land.  It  is 
well  defcribed  by  Peter  Gyllius.  I  have  ihewn  that  Wl\t,  or 
White,  means  ridge,  in  IVbiteftom  and  other  places.  Jbeivbiie 
f<:  a,  or  tbe  ridge  fea  then,  may  imply  the  fea  which  lies  on  the 
border  of  this  bead- land,  or  ridge-land. 

Having  fhewn  what  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  White  S<\1 
mean,  I  will  juft  hint,  that  Rad,  a  road,  is  fometimes  changed 
to  Red  :  We  have  many  Red  Fords,  which  mean  road  fords. 
The  Red  Sea.  will  therefore  mean  the  road  fea,  or  the  fea  road. 
Narrow  feas  were  often  named  lea  roads.  The  lands  on  both 
lides  of  the  Britim  Channel  were  anciently  called  the  road 
lands.  Thus  eafy  is  it  to  approximate  to  truth  :  Rut  fancy 
has  led  all  our  learned  authors  ftrangely  affray,  even  in  this 
eafy  word.  I  fhall  foon  fpeak  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

We  now  reach  the  Helhfpont,  "  Every  one  knows,  fays  a 
grave  author,  tube  knowt  Greek,  that  this  Jignifies  the  fea  of 
Helle."— It  is  with  fome  diiTatis£a&ion  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  authors,  -even  ia  this  Creek  explanation.  I  could  wifli 
that  we  agreed  in  one  at  lead ;  but  if  I  am  denied  this  con- 
folation,  I  muft  proceed,  however  befet  by  the  frowns  of  ety- 
mologifts,  with  my  reader  only.  We  have  Uljler,  or  the  lake 
land,  .which  takes  its  name  from  the  lake  around  which  it 
lies.  We  have  alfo  UJles-water,  another  large  lake.  Ul  is 
derived  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Au,  Al,  and  £77:  £77  varies 
to  K/;  in.  EHes-merc,  and  in  the  names  of  other-  lakes.  Elles 
afpirated  becomes  Hettes^  and  Pont  is  elteemed  tbe  fea,  or  tbe 
lead.  Tbe  fin  lake*  or  tbe  btad  lake,  may  therefore  be  the  fig- 
rrificatroji  of  this  rtame.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  El  ihould 
be  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter.  L,  and  that  this  lettef 
fliould  be  the  initial  of  Lcugl,  Lake,  L':}  the  fea,  of  Lia, 
water,  &c.  •_  .  . 
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I  pretend  not  to  enquire  into  all  the  old  names  of  thefe 
feas,  and  of  the  world  :  From  the  commonly  received  imports 
of  thole  already  analyfed,  we  infer  that  other  denominations 
have  been  mifunderftood.  Let  us,  however,  attend  to  ano- 
ther diftrift  of  dill  more  celebrity;  let  us  examine  its  appel- 
lations, confider  their  ufual  expofitions,  and  eftimate  their 
real  fignifications. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  etymologifts  to  derive  one  word 
from  another,  and  to  explain  neither  :  Egypte  is  thtfe  derived 
from  Coptus,  and  Coptus  is  unexplained.  Synonymous  names 
of  places  were  generally  derived  from  one  another,  and  each 
from  the  features  of  the  lands.  I  (hall  begin  with  the  Delta. 
"  This  was  considered  by  fome  old  geographers,  as  properly 
Egypte,  and  it  is  fa  id  by  the  natives  to  have  been,  before  the 
time  of  Jofeph,  nothing  but  a  ftandjng  pool,  till  that  patri- 
arch by  cutting  canals,  and  particularly  the  great  one,  which 
reaches  from  the  Nile  to  the  Moms,  drained  it  of  the  water ; 
and  clearing  it  of  the  rufhes  and  marfhy  weeds,  rendered  it 
nt  for  tillage."  It  is  naw  the  molt  ferule  part  of  the  king- 
dom.— This  formerly  inundated  land,  then,  like  the  land  ad- 
joining to  Ddgovicia,  is  partly  named  from  the  word-Zk/,  as 
in  this  laft  word,  and  as  Del  in  Deluge,  which  means  the . 
(huge  or)  great  inundation.  Te  is  land,  Ta  the  fame,  or 
lands ;  and  the  inundation  or  marfh  lands  is  the  import  of 
Delta. — The  Coptic  Dalda  took  name,  I  imagine,  as  a  biero- 
glypLick,  from  this  land;  and  the  Greek  Delta  was  borrowed 
from  the  Coptic.  The  reader  may  compare  thefe  letters. 
The  firfl  is  more  emblamatic'of  this  land  than  the  laft:  But 
the  ftory  of  the  Greek  Delta  giving  name  to  this  land,  is  too 
iiily  to  deferve  a  ferious  refutation; 

The  word  Mare  is  the  fea.  It  is  derived  from  Ai>,  the  fea 
or  water,  changed  to  Au  and  Ar ;  and  Mnr  (as  P,  B,  and 
M,  imply  head,  and  here  confluence),  will  mean  the  head  or 
high  water,  the  water  head,  the  water  confluence,  or  the  fea. 
— But  Mare  may,  from  its  ending  with  the  fyllable  E,  mean 
the  little  fea,  unlefs  by  Mare,  Mar  only  be  under  flood.  In 
like  manner  Is  or  Es,  jn  Ifpana,  Hifpana,  or  Efpana,  means 
the  fea  or  water;  and  with  the  fame  prefix  M,  Mis  may  im- 
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ply  tit  wJter  J/vf£— The  word  Jr  is  land,  ,ind  M'rfif  may 
*/v  water-bead  land :  Or  it  may  imply,  perils,  tic 
or  drtrnrtic3.lbii&.—h\.  prefent  this  country  is  called  Elkeb'd,  or 
the  drowned  land. 

The  word  Cfidbt,  water,  varies  to  Aicbc,  Aigbe,  ant!  A'rg?-, 
in  J^i'iN,  which  by  Gaelic  writers  is  the  fea  or  ocean.  But 
the  euding  In  is  a  diminutive,  and  the  word  mutf  imply  fie 
Kttfeffa.  AJge- AN,  as  Aft  in  endings  is  alfo  a  diminutive, 
rheans  the  fame.  The  Eiixi^  has  the  word  Sea  added,  as 
tho'  it  were  an  Adjective ;  but  Eaxin  alfo  means  th  little  /I\i. 
AEG,  in  Egypt  e,  therefore  may  imply  tbtfcb.  JEgypte  lies 
at  the  heads  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  A,  an 
head,  pronounced  A~u,  changes  to  Av,  to  Ab,  Ap,  Op,  Up, 
and  Yp  or  ./jo  in  hames.  JEMrotk  in  Gaelic  is  OJrip,  and  many 
other  inftahces  of  fuch  changes  might  we  bring.  The  letter 
T  belongs  to  the  ending  Te,  or  Tia,  which  means  land. 
jEgypte,  or1  Egyptia,  then  medws  ibe  feb-bead  land,  and  is  a 
fynonyme  of  Mt/:r. 

There  are  fevteral  roots  for  water  and  land,  and  from  their 
variations,  the  fame  words  fometimes  mean  both.  In  the  ta- 
bles for  rfegion  or  territory,  you  have  feveral  words  which  re- 
fer to  either,  and  hence  fame  uncertainty  arifes  in  names 
where  you  hive  no  tfranflations.  Water  and  land  alfo  are 
partis  of  a  region,  or  territory  >  and  the  people  fometimes 
called  theit  ftrearri,  as  well  as  their  land,  by  the  flme  name  : 
Hence  more  uncertainty  arites,  which  was  adjuftedby  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  perhaps,  From  pronouncing  the  fame  word 
in  a  different  manner.  But  we  have  at  prefent  loft  their  dif- 
tinguiiluHg  key,  which  can  only  be  reftored,  by  induftry  and 
time. 

I  have  faid  that  JEg,  in  Mgyfte,  may  mean  the  fea,  and 
am  well-founded  in  the  aflertion.— From  not  underftanding 
the  terms  for  water  or  for  land,  nor  knowing  the  ancient 
mode  of  bellowing  names,  authors  have  fuppofed  that  Ae,  in 
Aegypie,  means  territory  or  land;  but  the  word  Egyptian  de- 
cides againft  them,  without  their  knowing  it :  For  from 
we  find  the  country  was  called  jEgyptia,  or 
and  we  know  that  Ti*,  or  Te,  is  territory;  country, 
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or  Und  :  Ac  then,  as  an  initial,  was  not  alfo  territory,  ae 
thefe  authors  fuppofed.  Ae  might  indeed  have  been  confi- 
dered  with  more  reafon  water,  or  tbefea  :  For  jn  thefe  names, 
terms  for  water,  generally,  where  water  is  concerned,  begin 
the  appellations  ;  and  the  terms  for  land  nearly  always  end 
them.  But  I  mall  further  fivew  that  Aeg,  is  the  firft  word  in 


JEgyp'te  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Cofl'e;  and 
many  are  the  difTertations  on  thefe  words,  to  (hew  them  equi  - 
valent.  jEgypte  is,  however,  a  name  for  this  land,  and 
Copie  is  another  for  the  fame  territory.  I  have  ihewn  what. 
TEgypte  means.  —  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  changes  to  M,  to 
Apt  and  0{>.  Op  then  may  be  Hie  water  or  the  fea.  C  is 
Col  or  head,  and  Te  is  land  or  territory,  and  C-op-te  is  tbe'fe'H 
lead  territory,  and  the  fame  as  jfegypte.  —  But  as  Ai  is  'terri- 
tory, and  C  means  inclofure,  Cai  means  either  an  boufc,  6\ 
inclofid  territory  :  Thus  alfo  Copt'e  may  mean  tbc  indofcS.  fea. 
territory,  as  well  as  tie  fca-bead  territory.  I'  have  Ihewn  that 
'Op  and  Ip,  or  Yp,  may  mean  the  fame  :  In  like  manner  in 
G\p,  —  Yp,  when  derived  from  Av,  may  mean  watcy,  or  lea,. 
and  the  fame  as  Op  ;  and  as  G  implies  bead,  and  is  the  fame 
as  C  foft,  —  'Gyp,  or  'Glp,  and  Cop,  will  mean  the  fame,  and 
<"ach  will  imply  bead.  Glps  will  then  be  (be  fid-beads  ;  and 
with  th6  diminutive  I  or  Y  \ve  have  Gipjy  ;  and  from  li^nc-, 
reader,  was  the  w-ord  Gipfy  very  naturally  and  eafily  derived, 

Our  diftionaries  ftate,  that  Gipjy  is  corrupted  from  Eg'y'p* 
l:ah^  but  this,  which  is  "the  befl  account  of  the  word,  is  un- 
true :  for  Gy'pjy  is  as  juft  for  an  inhabitant  o'f  Egypte,  as  Iri'(h 
for  an  Iriftiman,  Englifh  for  an  Englifliman,,  or  Bri'ti'di  fur  .» 
Briton. 

It  was  the  practice  of  €arly  etymologifts  to  form  diminutive 
names  for  "the  people,  from  a  part  of  the  name  of  their  terri- 
tory; and  fome  have  fooliihly  called  the  country  by  fuch 
name.  Thus  Erin,  frin,  or  Ireland,  which  is  a  contraction 
W  ftibe'rma,  or  more  cofiectly  of  ITw-erin  ia,  is  called  by  Dlo- 
dorus  Siculus,  IHI  and  IRIS.  But  thefe  laft,  pronounced 
fry  and  Irijb,  are  only  adjeftives  for  the  people.  In  like 
manner  Gipi,  or  the  heads,  formed  Gipjy.  We  have  a 
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from  the  German,  of  225  pages,  on  the  Gipftes .~—lt  is 
our  fate  fometimes  to  write  much,  and  to  prove  nothing.  In 
Portus  Jccius,  or  Portus  Ittius,  the  diminutives  Ic  and  IT  were 
unknown.  In  Calais — CALA  was  unknown  to  meana/>or/, 
nor  was  Is  underftood  to  be  a  diminutive. — We  have  learned 
books,  and  long  difTertations  written  on  thefe  terms,  to  dif- 
cover  from  whence  Ctefar  came;  or  where  Portus  Iccius  lay. 
But  thefe  too  prove  that  commentators  can  write  long, 
learned,  and  circumflantial  accounts  upon  nothing. 

On  the  Gipfies,  the  author  of  the  above  long  diflertation 
fays,  that  "  an  explanation  of  their  origin  hath  been  a  per- 
fe£t  philofopher's  (lone.  For  two  hundred  years  paft,  he  con- 
tinues, people  have  been  anxious  to  difcover  who  thefe  guefts 
were.  One  author  found  their  country  in  Zeugitana.  Ano- 
ther took  Alexander's  fword  to  find  it."  But  this  author  tra- 
velled not  to  Zeugitana  to  eltablim  the  etymon,  nor  bad  he 
the  luck  to  find  Alexander's  fword  to  obtain  the  fecret. 

This  land  was  formerly  called  Cbemia,  or  the  head  border 
territory;  and  now  by  the  Copies,  Cbemi,  or  the  heads  bor- 
der. I  muft  not  oinit  the  names  If  am  and  Amon,  as  thefe  are 
generally  referred  to  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  and  to  Jupiter 
Amon.  That  Egypte  was  border  land  we  all  know ;  but  the 
ilory  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  or  Jupiter  Amon,  giving  it 
name,  will  fcarcely  bear  an  examination,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  facred  writings,  when  rightly  expounded,  help  out 
fuch  an  affbmption. 

Sail  wherever  I  may,  fleering  wrongly  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  "We  have  touched  at  Egypt,  and  now  take  our  depar- 
ture for  Ethiopia. 

"  ATH,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  was  a  facred  title,  as  I  have 
{hewn,  and  1  imagine  that  this  diflevtation  did  not  barely  re- 
late to  the  ferpentine  deity ;  but  contained  accounts  of  his 
votaries,  the  Opbit£,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  fons  of 
Chus.  The  worihip  of  the  ferpent  began  among  them,  and 
they  were  from  thence  denominated  Ethiopians,  which  the 
Greeks  rendered  AiStoves.  It  was  a  name  which  they  did  not 
receive  from  their  complexion,  as  has  been  commonly  fur- 
mifed ;  for  the  branch  of  Phut,  and  tire  Lubim  were  probab1  v 
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of  a  deeper  die  ;  but  they  were  fo  called  from  Atl-cpe,  and 
Atb-opis,  the  God  which  they  worfhipped.  This  may  be 
proved  from  Pliny.  He  fays  that  the  country  of  Ethiopia 
(and  confequently  the  people)  had  the  name  of  Etbiop  from  a 
perfonage  who  was  a  deity  —  Ab  Etbiope  Vulcani  filio.  The 
Ethiopes  brought  thefe  rites  into  Greece;  and  called  the 
ifland  where  they  firft  eflabliihed  them  Ellopia  folis  Serpentis 
Infula.  It  was  the  fame  as  Euboea,  a  name  of  like  purport, 
in  which  ifland  was  a  region  named  jEthiopium.  Euboea  is 
properly  Oub-aia,  and  fignifies  the  Serpent  Ifland."  —  Thus 
far  Mr.  B.  ;  but  the  word  Aigbe  hath  been  found  to  mean  the 
fea.  The  letter  G  conftantly  changes  to  T,  as  I  have  largely 
fhewn  in  Raga  and  Rate.  -&-gb  then  the  fea,  in  jEgypte, 
•will  change  to  &tb,  in  Ethiopia  :  And  JEtbi  will  mean  the 
little  fea.  ./Egypt  lay  on  the  heads  of  two  feas,  and  on  the 
Nile.  ./Ethiopia  lies  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  The  river 
Nile  is  named  by  the  natives  Tami  and  Aby,  both  of  which 
mean  the  little  fea.  The  word  Li  is  the  fea  ;  it  changes  to 
Ri,  and  to  Ni;  and  Ni-el,  or  Nile,  is  the  little  fea,  and  is  a 
fynonyme  of  Tarny,  of  Aby,  and  of  &tbi. 

Our  diftance  run  hath  brought  us  to  Abyfinia,  in  which 
we  find  that  Aby  is  the  fame  as  sEtbi  ;  that  Yp,  in  Egypt,  is 
the  fame  as  Op,  in  ^Ethiopia,  and  the  fame  as  Ceann,  Cinn, 
or  Sin,*  inAbyJtnia;  and  that  Abyjinia  is  a  tranflation  of 


In  this  enquiry  we  have  loft  the  worfhip  of  tbe  Old  Serpent, 
the  blacknefs  which  authors  have  attributed  to  the  word 
JEtbiopta,  and  the  mixture  of  nations  which  they  have  difco- 
vered  in  the  name  Abyfinia. 

But  we  muft  not  omit  to  ftate,  that  the  Nile  is  faid  in  my- 
thology to  come  from  King  Nilus.  Pliny  calls  the  river  Syris 
from  Sibor,  which  is  faid  to  mean  the  river  of  troubled  'waters. 

Plutarch  goes  more  into  detail  on  this  ilrearn  than  any 
other  author.  He  writes  thus  :  —  "  Nilus  is  a  river  in  Egypt, 
that  runs  by  the  city  of  Alexandria.  It  was  formerly  called 
Melas,  from  Melas  the  fon  of  Neptune  ;  but  afterwards  it  was 
called  .'Egyptus  upon  this  occafion.  &gyptus,  the  fon  of  Vul- 
*  Cintra  is  pronounced  and  written  also  Slntrn. 
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can  ani  teu'Aftk,  wa's  formerly  king  of  the  country, 
whom  and  his  own  fubje&s  happened  a  civil  war}  at  that 
time  the  river  frile  riot  ihcreafing,  the  Egyptians  were  oppreft 
with  famine,  itpori  which  the  oracle  made  anfwer,  that  the 
land  fhould  be  again  bleft  with  plenty,  if  the  king  would  fa- 
crifice  his  daughter  to  atone  the  anger  of  the  gods,  ttpon 
which  the  king,  though  greatly  afflicted  in  his  mind,  gave 
way  to  the  public  good,  and  fuflfered  his  daughter  to  be  led 
to  the  altar.  But  fo  loon  as  fte  was  facrificed,  the  king  not 
able  to  fupport  the  burthen  of  his  grief,  threw  himfelf  irito 
the  river  Afrelas,  which  after  that  was  called  £<g}<ftus.  But 
then  it  was  called  Nilus  upon  this  occafion. 

"  Garmailxme,  queen  of  AZgy'pt,  having  loft  her  fon  Cer*  r-. 
cboas,  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  with  all  her  fervants  and 
friends  raoft  bitterly  bemoaned  her  lofs.  At  that  time  Ifis 
appearing  to  her,  (he  furceafed  her  forrow  for  a  whi^e,  and 
putting  on  the  countenance  of  a  feigned  gratitude,  kindly  en- 
tertained the  g6ddefs.  Who  willing  to  make  a  iuitable  re- 
turn td  the  queen  for  the  piety  which  fhe  exprefled  in  her 
reception,  perfuaded  Ofiris  to  bring  back  her  fon  from  the 
fubterrahean  regions.  Which  when  UJtru  undertook  to  do, 
at  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  Cerberus,  whom  fome  call. 
PbobSros,  or  'the  Terrible,  barkt  fo  loud,  that  Nilus,  Garma- 
tbbnfs  liuiband,  '(truck  with  a  fudden  frenzy,  threw  himfclf 
into  the  river  jBgyptus,  which  from  thence  was  afterwards 
called  JVzVwj. 

"  In  tnis  river  grows  a  "ftohe,  not  unlike  to  a  bean,  which 
(b  fooh  as  any  dog  happens  to  fee,  he  ceafes  to  bark.  It  al(o 
expels  the  evil  fpirit  out  of  thofe  that  are  poffefTed,  if  held 
to  the  hdftjils  of  the  party  affli&ed. 

"  Tliere  are  other  ftones  which  are  found  in  this  river, 
called  Kollotes,  which  the  fwallows  picking  up  againft  the 
time  ^that  Nuta  overflows,  build  up  the  wall  which  is  called 
the  Cbelidohiah  Wall,  which  reftrains  the  inundation  of  the 
water,  and  wilt  not  fufFer  the  country  to  be  injured  by  the 
fury  of  the  flood  j  as  tbrajyllus  tells  us  in  his  relation  of 
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r'  Lrpcn  this  river  lies  the  mountain  Argytttu-,  fo  called  for 
this  reafon. 

"  Jupiter  in  the  heat  of  his  amorous  defires,  raviflied  away 
the  nymph  Arge  from  Ljtfum,  a  city  of  Crete,  and  then  car- 
ried her  to  a  mountain  of  -Egypt,  called  Arg'tllus,  and  there 
begat  a  Ton,  whom  he  named  Dionyfa,  who  growing  up  to 
years  of  manhood,  in  honour  of  his  riibther,  called  the  hill 
ArgilltK ;  and  then  muttering  together  ah  army  of  Pans  and 
Satyrs,  firft  conquered  {hk  Indians,  and  then  fiibduing  Spain, 
left  Pan  behind  him  there,  the  chief  commander  and  gover- 
nour  of  thofe  places,  who  by  his  own  name  called  that  cbun* 
try  Pania,  which  was  afterwards  by  his  pofterity"  called 
Spania,  as  -Sojlbenes  relates  in  his  Iberian  relations." 

I  fear  that  ancient  hiftory,  like  the  ancient  account  of 
flames,  hath  Very  often  little  truth  for  its  bafts, — The  fame 
men  who  could  fo  creduloufly,  fo  unfldlfully,  and  fo  confi- 
dently give  us  fuch  defcriptions  as  the  above,  fliould  not  be 
expefted  to  trarifmit  always  more  credible  proofs  of  the  hif- 
tory of  mankind.  The  inventions  of  men,  we  fee,  were  in- 
credible, their  opinions  guided  by  no  reafon,  and  their  hif- 
tory, I  fear,  by  little  conformity  in  words,  to  the  reality  of 
its  circumftances.  We  quote  Plutarch,  who  was  thus  credu- 
lous, hfe  cites  others  ftill  more  fo  j  and  they,  perhaps,  fome 
of  Ihofe  who  invented  our  mythological  fables. 


AFRICA,  or  LIBYA. 

"  Jofepbus  derives  Africa  from  Afer,  the  tyler,  or  fon  of 
Midian.  Ftjfus  the  grammarian,  from  the  privative  A  of  the. 
Greeks,  with  the  word  Pbrice,  cold,  which  he  renders  free 
froffi  Cbll.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  come  from  Plaraka,  to  divide* 
becaufe  parted  from  the  reft  of  the  old  world ;  or  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Apber,  duft.  Bocbart  derives  it  from  the  Phoe- 
nician word  Pberic,  or  Pberuc,  an  ear  of  corn."  The  authors 
of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  derive  Libya  "  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Lebabim,  Lubim,  &c. ;  or  from  Laab,  with  which  the 
Arabic  Lub  correfponds,  which  fignities  dry,  parcbed,  &c. ; 


or  rather  a  dry,  farcied  country,  &c.    Such  an  appellation  they 
fay  agrees  extremely  well  with  what  the  ancients  have  re- 
lated of  Libya" — Dr.  Hyde  deduces  this  word  "  from  Labi, 
a  lion,  or  rather  a yellow-flamed  colour  lion,  with  which  fpecies 
of  animals  Lybia  was  known  to  abound  :   Or  elfe  from  Labab, 
a  flame,  firice  the  burning  lands  of  Libya,  by  the  continual 
reflection  of  a  vaft  •  quantity  of  the  folar  rays,  appeared  at 
fome'diftance  to  travellers  like  a  flame." — Africa,  the  Doctor 
rendered   from  the   Punic  Habarca,  Havarca,  Havreca,  &c. 
or  from  Avreca,  i.e.    the  Barca,    or  the  country  of  Ear  ca." — • 
Barca,  however,  is  not  explained  by  our  authors ;  and  con  - 
fequently  Habarca,  Ha/varca,  Havreca,  and  Avreca,  are  words 
which  alfo  want  explanation.     Either  of  thefe  words  might 
have  explained  Africa  : — But  the  purport  of  neither  is  ftiewn. 
I  will  therefore  give  another  expofition.     Africa  was  always 
accounted  one  of  the  moft  difficult  words  which  etymology 
had  to  encounter.   The  etymons  of  the  ancients  on  this  name 
illuftrate   their   knowledge  of  this  fubjeft.     The  modern  at- 
tempts to  explain,   are  like  thofe  which  I  have  already  ex- 
amined. 

AFRICA  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  Afrikia.  We  have 
fliewn  that  R  often  means  Er  or  Ar.  Av,  the  fea,  changes 
to  Af;  R,  or  Er,  is  border  j  Ic  fometimes  means  land,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Eborac ;  and  la  is  region  or  territory.  Africa  then 
may  imply  tbefea  border-land  region.  But  let  us  fuppofe  Afas 
before,  and  Regio,  a  region,  to  be  written  by  the  table  Regaa, 
or  R'ga;  and  as  G  and  C,  conftantly  changed,  Rega  may  be 
written  Reca,  and  changed  to  Rica.  The  WATER  REGION 
may  therefore  be  the  import  of  AFRICA. 

LIBYA  was  another  name  for  this  quarter  of  the  globe ;  in 
which  Lev,  as  in  the  Levant,  will  change  to  Lvv  and  Lib; 
and  la,  or  Ya,  is  region  or  territory. — Of  Libya  various  are 
the  fabulous  expofitious :  But  Libya,  like  Africa,  means  tts 
fia  region,  or  territory. 
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ASIA. 

ASIA  proper,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  comprehended  little  more 
than  Pbrygia,  and  a  part  of  Lydia,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
Halys.  The  land  was,  he  fays,  of  the  moft  inflammable  foil ; 
and  there  were  many  fiery  eruptions  about  Caroura,  and  in 
Hyrcan'ia.  Hence,  doubtlefs,  fays  he,  the  region  had  the 
name  ASIA,  or  tbe  land  of fre. 

In  Hyrcania,  the  H  is  an  afpirate. — Yr  is  border,  from 
what  I  have  before  {hewn,  Can  is  lake  or  head,  and  la  is  ter- 
ritory :  And  the  Jake  border  territory  is  the  meaning  of  this 
name.  In  Cafpia,  CAS  is  tbe  water  bead,  tbe  lake,  or  tbefea, 
and  IA,  region:  And  as  P,  with  a  word  for  land,  means 
bead  territory;  CASPI A  will  imply  tbe  lake  bead  territory,  and 
the  fame  nearly  as  HYRCANIA;  and  this  will  include  parti- 
cularly, perhaps,  that  part  near  the  Caffian  lake  orfea,  which 
lay  around  the  Kur  or  Aras,  where  the  Cafpii  are  faid  to  have 
lived. 

Learned  men  err,  when  they  fuppofe,  that  all  proper  names 
of  places  come  from  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found  ;  or  from  fome  ancient  written  language  of  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  I  may  fuppofe,  that  no  writ- 
ten language  might  have  been  ufed,  when  thefe  names  were 
firft  given;  and  that  they  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  any  one 
written  language ;  but  in  fome  of  the  old  languages,  traces 
enough  of  their  imports  may  be  difcovered,  when  we  mall 
comprehend  the  mode  employed  in  giving  them. — But  au- 
thors have  constantly  tranflated  thefe  proper  names,  by  the 
common  words  of  their  languages,  and  have  given  them  feme- 
times  very  improper,  ^nd  often  very  ridiculous  fignifications. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  produft  of  its  foils,  or  the  con- 
tents which  compofed  its  interior,  and  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  fcattered  over  its  furface,  may  rationally  be  ac- 
counted no  original  parts  from  which  it  was  firft  named. — 
Hence  woods  and  other  coverings  of  tbe  cartb,  gave,  in  general, 
no  names  to  its  great  features. — Hence  fuch  productions  of 
qature  Js  •volcanoes,  Jim,  &c.  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  have 
exifted  when  nature  was  firft  named ;  and  may  be  considered, 


even  now,  as  its  accidental  parts. — I  have  {hewn  what  llyr- 
cania  means :  But  Mr.  B.  fays,  that  this  name  is  a  compound 
of  Urcbane,  the  god  of  fire ;  that  he  was  worshipped  at  Ur, 
in  Chaldea ;  and  that  one  tribe  of  that  nation  was  called  Ur- 
cbam. — To  which  I  rauft  obferve,  that  Ur  is  border,  and  Can, 
Jake  j  and  that  the  Urcbaui  were  tbf  lake  or  'water  lord,crers. 

I  muft  acknowledge  that  there  is  fome  uncertainty  in  old 
names ;  but  they  may  be  generally  known  from  their  mono- 
fyllabic  parts,  compared  with  their  tranflations.  In  Hyrcanla 
and  Urcbani  there  appear  no  difficulties. — Where  every  thing 
is  unknown,  it  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  all  things 
fhall  be  revealed. — But  expectation  may  outrun  judgment : 
And  inftead  of  beginning  with  preparatory  fteps,  which  pre- 
cede thofe  of  the  middle,  we  may  rum  on,  without  firft  af- 
certatning  a  path,  or  applying  the  means  which  fhould  lead 
to  the  end. 

The  names  of  places  have  been  totally  mifunderftood. — In 
Cyprus — Cyp  would  mean  head,  and  Run,  wood ;  and  the 
Wood  bead  would  feemingly  be  the  import  of  this  name.  Ac- 
cordingly,  it  is  ftaled  by  authors,  who  always  colleft  good 
ftories,  that  the  ifland  was  anciently  fo  overrun  with  its 
wood,  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  clear  it,  nor  cultivate 
their  ground. — 1  have,  however,  given  a  derivation  to  Cyprus, 
without  confide)  ing  the  fable  of  its  woods j  and  muft  noyir 
endeavour  to  proceed  the  fame  with  the  denomination  of  the 
continent  in  queftion. 

Mr.  B.  has  confined  ASIA  prefer  to  a  little  part  of  its  terri- 
tory. The  Galatians  are  now  a  fmall  inland  nation ;  but  they, 
muft  formerly  have  poirefled  the  whole  headland.  The  Jews 
in  one  battle  are  faid  to  have  killed  120,000  of  thefe  people 
in  the  province  of  Babylon,  from  which  number  it  follows, 
that  they  muft  have  poffeffed  more  country  than  ufually  al- 
lotted them.  Even  the  whole  headland  cannot  be  accounted 
too  great  a  diftrift  for  a  people  who  could  lofe  in  the  killed 
of  one  battle  120,000  men.— I  am  aware  of  the  ftory  of 
Brennus  and  his  Gauls  giving  name  to  this  diftrict,  as  well  as 
to  Galata,  a  fuburb  of  Conftantinople,/ro^z  only  pajjing  tbrou^b 
it.~—  Thefe  are  good  ftories,  tho'  found  in  tb^e  Canon  of  Hif- 
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tory.  It  has  been  aflerted  too,  by  St.  Jerome,  who  derived 
Jerufalem  from  the  Trinity,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts  fpoke  the  Gaulifti  language  feveral  hundred  years  after, 
from  the  Gauls  originally  fettling  among  them  :  But  thefe 
are  queftionable  particulars. — In  GAL  ATI  A,  Gal  is  head.  Ad, 
water,  is  changed  to  At;  and  la  is  territory}  and  GAL  ATI  A 
implies  the  water  bead  territory ;  and  this  name  feems  to  in- 
clude the  whole  head  of  Afia  Minor.  I  have  (hewn  that  Ad, 
water,  changes  to  As,  and  hence  ASIA  may  imply  the  water 
border  region. 

But  ASIA,,  as  tie  water  border  territory,  is  a  name  given 
from  the  principal  features  of  its  weftern  land,  or  ASIA 
MINOR.  In  time  the  whole  quarter  adopted  the  fame  deno- 
mination— Tl*e  Land  of  Fire  is  an  unknown  country  in  this 
portion  of  the  globe  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  its  principal 
feature,  from  which  only  the  name  can  be  derived. 

As  I  expeft  not  to  be  precifely  fuccefsful  in  every  instance, 
and  may  not  be  fo  in  this,  I  ihall  obferve,  that  As  in  Ajii, 
may  come  from  A:s,  an  head  ;  and  fo  AJia  may  imply  accor- 
dingly. But  the  word  Galatia.  feems  not  to  favor  fuch  an  ex- 
pofition  :  For  Gal  in  this  word  is  head ;  and  Atia  feems  to 
nnply  the  fame  as  Ajia. — The  word  As  may,  however,  refer 
*o  head,  and  At  to  water  ;  and  then  Galatia  may  mean  as  be- 
fore, and  ASIA,  tie  bead  territory. 

But  As,  in  Afcalon,  certainly  means  water.  AJJyria,  which 
i-  fai.d  to  come  from  A/bur,  was  derived  from  the  features  of 
this  land  : — It  plainly  implies  from  As,  water,  Yr,  border, 
and  la,  territory,  tbe  water  border  territory. — The  pronuncia- 
tion of  5  was  Es  or  As  -,  and  as  Efcotia  became  Scotland,  fo 
AJjji.ria  became  Sfyria. — To  diuinguifh,  however,  the  parts  of 
this  great  empire,  one  part  dropt,  and  the  other  retained  the 
initial  A. — It  appears,  however,  probable  that  the  ancients, 
where  the  differing  features  happened  to  be  balanced,  often 
adopted  the  term  which  beft  fuited  either;  and  this  miiy  be 
a  reafon  for  their  chafing  As  in  Afia  :  As  may  therefore  mean 
perhaos  either  freed  or  -water.  But  that  it  implies  either  one, 
or  both  of  thefe,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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EUROPE. 

"  No  mortal  can  difcover,  fays  Herodotus,  from  whence 
the  name  of  Europe  is  derived." — "  This  candour,  fays  Mr, 
Lediu'icb,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  has  not  been  imitated  by 
ancients  or  moderns. — Plato,  his  contemporary,  indulges  in 
all  the  pruriency  of  imagination  in  his  attempts  at  etymology ; 
in  this  purfuit  the  fublime,  the  divine  Plato,  dwindles  into 
the  dreaming  Guefler.  The  Cratylus  will  ever  remain  a  mo- 
nument of  his  werfknefs.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Varro^ 
Jerome,  and  many  more." — To  this  lift  of  Mr.  Ledwich  let 
me  add,  Plutarch,  who  has  a  treatife  on  rivers,  hills,  &c. 
more  fanciful  than  can  be  conceived.  "  Undifmayed,  conti- 
nues the  ingenious  Mr.  L.  by  the  failures  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  we  find  this  ftudy  a  favorite  one,  efpecially  with  fcio- 
lifts  and  alphabetarian  fcholarsj  who,  fcarcely  able  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  letters  of  one  language  from  another,  will,  by  the 
help  of  vocabularies  and  lexicons,  find  out  refemblances  in 
words,  and  thus  attempt  to  prove  the  Celtic,  for  inftance,  to 
be  connected  with  the  fpeech  of  every  country  on  the  globe." 

EUROPK,  AFRICA,  and  ASIA  then  were  unknown  in  figni- 
fic;  tion  to  ancient  writers.  The  moderns  have  fometimes 
attempted  thefe  terms:  But  from  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
cients, the  moft  pleafant  ftories  may  be  fele&ed.  In  dividing 
old  names,  modern  authors  generally  fplit  the  fyllables  of  old 
words,  fuppofing  that  it  is  the  eafieft  way  to  teach  grown 
children  :  Eut  from  this  pedantic  mode,  we  fcarcely  recog- 
nize the  firft  monofyllabic  words  of  the  old  world.  Europe., 
for  inftance,  is  thus  divided  Eu-rope : — It  mould  be  divided, 
Eur-ope.  Its  erfe  name  is  Oir-lp,  in  which  Oir  is  border,  and 
from  which,  we  find  that  Eur  is  the  fame ;  and  that  Ip  and 
Op  are  both  head. — In  the  firft  fyllable  the  £  in  Europe  feems 
to  be  ufed  to  lengthen  the  found  of  U;  for  the  word  might 
have  been  written  Ure-ope ;  in  which  Ure,  or  Ur,  is  alfo  bor- 
der.— Difputes  have  arifen  among  etymologifts  of  what  Er  or 
Ir  means  in  Erin,  Irin,  or  Hibernia,  which  laft  I  may  rightly 
write  Hib-Erin-Ia;  and  what  the  fame  Er  implies  in  Iberia, 
&rc.  But  Ur,  Or,  Err,  or  Ear,  fo  often  change  to  Er  and  Ir, 
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and  imply  border,  that  I  know  not  how  it  was  poflibie  tc 
miftake  the  primitive  fenfe. 

Mr.  Ledwicb,  from  Diodorus  Sisulus,  writes  Ireland,  IKI, 
and  tranflates  it  "  THE  GREAT  ISLE."  He  alfo  from  ancient 
authors  finds  its  name  IRIS;  in  which  names  /and  /;,  in  the 
endings,  mean  the  fame.  Infh  is  derived  from  Iris ;  in  which, 
as  in  names  of  the  natives  of  other  nations,  fuch  as  S-wediJh, 
Damjk,  Span'i/b,  Britijh,  &c.  the  ending  Is,  pronounced  JJb, 
is  a  diminutive  j  and  the  word  is  an  adjective  belonging  to  the 
people,  and  not  the  name  of  the  land.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  In. — Ir  and  Er  then  imply  border,  and  ERIN,  IRIN, 
or  IRELAND,  (as  In  is  land)  tbe  border  land. — In  HIBERNIA, 
or  HIB-ERIN-IA,  Ib  or  Hib,  is  water  or  the  fea,  as  I  have 
lliewn  in  Iberia;  Er,  or  Ir,  will  imply  nothing  rational  for 
the  features  of  nature  except  border  er  head ;  In  is  land,  and 
/z,  territory.  HIEERNIA  then  implies  tbe  iu  at  er  border  (or 
lead)  hud  territory. — Should  I RI,  or  IRIS,  be  ftill  accounted 
an  original  name  for  the  land,  as  Mr.  Ledwich  accounts  it, 
either  of  thefe  will  mean,  THE  LITTLE  BORDER. — Land,  ifi?, 
or  people,  muft  be  underftood,  which  proves  that  thefe  terms 
are  adjeflwcs. — But  in  no  way  of  tranflating  thefe  xvords 
rightly,  and  in  no  fenfe  of  their  names,  can  this  iiland,  which 
is  lefs  than  Britain,  be  accounted  or  rendered  "  THE  GBEAT 
ISLE." 

The  words  Ar,  Er,  Ir,  Or,  Oir,  Ur,  Urc,  and  Eur,  mean 
border  in  our  names ;  Op  is  head  in  various  names  :  Opa, 
heads,  or  head  territory.  EUROPA  then  imports  tbe  border 
leads  of  tie  woild,  and  thefe  include  the  whole  territory  of 
Europe :  The  ancients  by  Europa.  are  alfo  faid  to  have  ic- 
c:\uled  Africa. — But  the  word  Eur,  tho'  implying  in  the  fea- 
tures of  nature,  border,  may  have  in  time,  by  allufion,  meant 
ivcjl',  and  hence  Eurcpa  might  imply,  not  only  tbe  border 
leads,  but  tie  weft  cm  beads,  of  the  world. 

I  will  conclude  this  with  a  few  obfervations. — Old  names 
have  been  unknown,  and  authors  have  accounted  them  be- 
yond human  comprehenfion  to  explain  :  They  have  therefore 
decided  againft  every  attempt  to  illuftrate  their  obfcure  im- 
ports,— But  many  writers,  and  ftrange  to  fay,  even  feme  who 
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have  thus  decided,  prefuming  on  their  own  abilities  to  refolve 
thefe  unintelligible  terms,  have  endeavoured  to  furmount  our 
difficulties  by  giving  us  their  expositions. — We  are  greatly 
obliged  to  them  for  dating  opinions  on  thefe  involved  and  in- 
tricate words,  and  for  their  exertions  towards  a  folution  of 
what  they  have  fuppofed  dark,  and  inaccefiible.  In  their 
failures  we  feel  for  them,  and  they  muft  excufe  our  attempts 
on  the  fame  fubjects. 

In  our  hiftories  of  Ireland,  not  only  are  their  very  early  ac- 
counts deemed  fables;  but  even  their  later  narratives  of  the 
inroads  of  Menapii,  Belga:,  Gauls,  Finns,  Scythians,  and  Cum- 
bri,  which  all  their  hiftorians  believe  and  record,  may  prin- 
cipally be  reckoned  of  myfterious  authority.  From  the  fea- 
tures of  their  lands  (the  chief  criterions  to  judge  from)  a 
great  part  of  thefe  inhabitants  I  fhould  account  Iriflimen  !  — 
But  we  are  all  infected,  and  the  hinorians  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  long  labored  under  the  fame  mania,  of  tracing 
names  from  fuppofititious  intruders. — Into  England  whole 
nations  of  fuch  vifitors  have  penetrated.  Every  diftrift  of  our 
ifland  has  been  traverfed,  and  fearched  by  them;  and  they 
have  all  fettled  in  lands  whofe  appellations  exaflly  fuited 
their  own  names ! — From  the  features  of  our  diftricls  they 
may,  however,  be  proved  to  have  been  all  Britons,  who  came 
here  partly  and  originally  in  families,  and  many,  I  conceive, 
in  patriarchical  times. — But  hiftorians  trace  our  defcents 
otherwife,  and  with  much  lefs  trouble,  they  import  whole 
nations  at  once  of  Mfnapii,  Belg<e,  Hedui,  Bibroci,  Rbemi,  &c. 
— Men  not  in  the  leaft  diftinguifhable,  from  the  Aborigines 
of  the  country,  who  took  their  names  from  our  own  lands.* 

*  ft  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  tbro'  all  revolutions  in 
nations  from  invasions,  tbe  common  people  have  in  most  instances, 
remained  on  the  soil.  An  author  speaking  of  Doomsday  Book, 
•"  says,  the  whole  number  of  tenants,  (besides  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
and  I'hurchmen,  and  the  kings,  thains,  eleemosynaries,  ministers, 
and  servants,)  who  held  all  the  lands  in  England  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  about  420 ;  and  all  others  that  had  any  estates,  held  of  the 
great  tenants  by  mesm?  tenure;  and  each  of  these  had  a  few  sock- 
men,  and  an  infinite  number  of  men  of  slavish  condition,  called  Servi, 
Villoni,  fiorduiii,  and  Coltarii,  under  them."  1  have  in  this,  and 
my  last  book,  shewn  that  the  Menapii,  BelgtE,  Hedui,  Bibroci, 
Rhsmi,  and  all  the  reit  of  our  ancient  inhabitants,  derived  their 
names  directly  from  our  own  lands. 
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— Thefe  are  particulars  which  have  hitherto  not  been 
examined  by  etymologifls  and  hiftorians ;  but  they  are  ex- 
plained in  this  treatife,  and  mentioned  here  for  the  reader's 
information,  concerning  our  ancient  hiftory. 


ROME. 

The  miftrefs  of  the  world  has  been  filently  palTed  by  in 
the  import  of  the  name.  It  is  from  the  ancients  that  we  de- 
rive our  principal  information.  Her  defcents  from  thefe  are 
lo  numerous,  and  fo  fimilar,  that  we  need  not  doubt  her  my- 
thological family. — But  among  long  ranks  of  given  etymons, 
we  may  be  at  fome  lofs  in  afcertaining  whether  they  are  all 
precifely.,  or  not,  fynonymous  denominations. — We  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  confult  various  authorities  for  what  may  have 
been  communicated  relative  to  Rome  by  the  ancients,  and 
what  may  have  refulted  in  the  opinions  of  the  world  from 
fuch  communications. 

We  have  {hewn  that  names  of  places  exhibited  a  great  va- 
riety in  words,  and  we  have  found  that  men  often  took  their 
names  from  thefe  variations.— The  fcriptures  reprove  us  for 
fometimes  calling  lands  by  our  own  names, — intimating  that 
we  do  fo  FOOLISHLY  from  our  ihortnefs  of  life,  and  uncer- 
tainty  of  enjoying  thefe  lands :  ILLOGICALLY,  from  our  being 
effi'fis  of  the  earth,  whilft  we  hereby  exalt  ourfelves,  to  be 
caufes  in  its  names  : — But  we  do  not  only  call  lands  by  our 
names  5  but  we  INAPPLICABLY  look  abroad  for  their  appella- 
tions, which  fliould  always  be  fearchcd  for  at  home. 

We  are  accordingly  informed  by  the  ancients — and  the 
moderns  report  faithfully  their  ftories — that  Roma  came  from 
Roma,  a  woman  of  Troy. — OR,  fay  thefe  authors,  from  Rcma, 
a  daughter  of  Italus. — OK,  from  Romanus,  fon  of  Ulyjfes  and 
Circe. — OH,  from  Romus,  the  fon  of  Mmatbion  or  JEmetb'wn. — 
OR,  from  Romus,  a  King  of  the  Latins. — OR,  from  Romulus, 
the  generally  (uppofed  founder  of  Rome. — But  from  whence 
thefe  derived  their  names,  neither  the  ancients  nor  the  mo- 
derns have  enquired. 
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They  fay  too,  from  Solinus,  that  Evander  firft  ^  uilt  Rome ; 
and  that  it  was  originally  called  by  him  Valentia;  but  they 
have  not  explained  Valcntia;  nor  have  they  compared  it  with 
Roma,  nor  with  the  land  on  which  it  was  built. 

They  further  ftate,'  that  it  was  originally  called  Fcbris, 
from  Fcbrua,  the  mother  of  Mars;  but  they  explain  neither 
Fcbris  nor  Fcbrua;  nor  do  they  attempt  a  derivation  of  Mars. 

They  moreover  mention,  that  "  the  Pelafgians,  having 
overrun  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  world,  fixed  in  Rome 
their  chief  residence;  and  from  their  power  and  ftrength  in 
arms,  called  it  in  Greek  "  P^»  :" — .But  who  thefe  Pclafgians 
were,  from  whence  their  name,  or  how  this  Greek  word 
could  imply  afcttkment,  they  have  not  explained. 

Rome  was  fituated  on  the  Tiber. — After  feveral  peaceable 
feigns,  Tibcrinus  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded  as  king,  but  being 
of  an  hoftile  difpofition,  he.  undertook  a  war  which  proved 
fatal  to  him.-^-In  a  battle  which  he  fought  on  the  banks  of 
this  river, — which  before  is  faid  to  have  been  called  Albula,— 
Tibtrinus  "  was  tumbled  into  the  Tiber" — "  This  happened, 
(ay  our  authors,  eight  years  after  he  began  to  reign  ;"  and 
from  thence  they  inform  us,  in  Plutarch's  own  manner,  that 
the  name  of  this  river  was  changed  to  Tyberis. 

Mount  Palatine  was  a  place,  on  which  Rome  was  firft  built. 
•—.We  are  informed  by  thefe  writers — "  That  it  was  fo  called 
from  the  city  Pallantcum. — OR  from  a  colony  which  came 
from  Palantium. — OR  from  the  Latin  words  Palando  and 
Balatu.—Q's.  from  Pales.— OR  from  Palatia,  a  fuppofed  wife 
of  Latinus.— OR  from  Palanto  his  mother. — OR  from  the  Pa- 
latini,  who  originally  inhabited  this  place. — OR  from  Balare, 
or  Palare,  the  bleating  of  fheep. — OR  from  Palantes,  wan- 
dering.—OR  laftly  from  Pallas" — "  Let  this  be  as  it  will, 
add  my  authors,  for  we  cannot  pretend  to  warrant  thefe  ety~ 
mologies,  it  hath  been  the  cuftom  to  give  the  name  Palatia, 
or  Palaces,  to  the  houfes  of  fovereign  princes  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Romulus." 

From  all  thefe  origins  for  Rome,  for  the  Tiber,  and  for  the 
Palatine  Hill,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  was  labor 
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to  furnim  etymons  for  thefe  names — too  mucb  to  explain  eithe^ 
the  names  or  the  etymons. 

Having  then  given  the  ufual  defcents  for  this  city,  for  its 
river,  and  for  its  hill,  let  us  now,  reader,  confider  Roma; — 
but  firft,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ftate  what  R  as  a  prefix,  and 
what  Om,  from  its  root,  may  imply. — The  letter  R,  pro- 
nounced Ar,  Er,  or  Err,  may  mean  border;  and  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  its  name  Ruis,  it  may  imply  a  road.  In  the 
fcriptures,  Ram  is  put  for  Aram ;  and  Ramab  for  Aremab.-~* 
Av,  water,  changes  to  Ait,  and  this  to  Ar,  as  in  the  river 
Arrow. — A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au,  changes  to  AT,  and  is 
afpirated  in  Harrow,  a  parifh  in  Middlefex. 

Om  may  come  from  Am  or  Em,  the  roots  of  Ham  or  Hem, 
border. — Or  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Ov,  and  changed  to 
Om. — The  letter  A,  in  Roma,  may  be  a  contFa&ion  of  An,  a 
diminutive ;  it  may  mean  head ;  or  imply  territory  or  land, 
as  by  the  table.  Roma  then  may  have  feveral  fignifications : 
I  will  infert  a  few,  and  leave  my  reader  to  fupply  others 
from  what  is  here  given. 

Independently,  however,  of  Roma,  the  word  Av,  water, 
changes  to  Am  in  Amnis.  It  varies  to  Ov,  and  changes  to  Om, 
in  the  old  name  of  a  ftream  ia  Arabia  Felix,  now  the  Lar. — 
The  liquids  L  and  R  are  ufed  for  each  other  :  Li,  the  fea, 
would  become  Li  AN,  tie  little  fca ;  but  it  is  written  RIAN, 
and  mifunderftood  by  writers  for  the  fea. — L  is  a  prefix  ioAv, 
water,  as  {hewn  in  the  LAVANT  and  LEVANT,  which  mean 
tbe  remweable  water.— It  is  a  prefix  to  Om,  in  Locb  Lomond, 
the  great  lake  water.— To  Om,  in  the  Loman,  the  little  ftream. 
— L  often  changes  to  R,  and  Loman  may  be  written  Roman. 
— Romano  is  a  town  of  Bergomafco,  which  lies  on  a  fmall 
ftream.— We  have  alfo  Romford,  the  water  or  road  ford.-^» 
Romwick,  in  Hertfordmire,  the  water  or  road  border  land. 

The  place  of  the  water  is  fometimes  called  the  road ;  and 
hence  Rem,  Ram,  Rbcim,  and  Ream,  are  road.  I  have  proved 
Ram  to  imply  the  fame  in  fome  names,  and  fo  may  Rom  in 
many  others. 

But  iflands  are  commonly  called  water  beads,  beads,  bead, 
lands,  &c.  from  their  lands  lying  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
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and  the  word  Ram,  in  Ram  IJlaftd,  fituated  in  Locb  Neagb,  in 
UIJter,  means  tbe  water  bead.  Roma,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Slefwick,  (as  An,  or  A,  in  endings  is  territory),  will  im- 
ply tbe  water-bead  territory. — Roma,  or  Rome,  took  its  name 
from  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  and  the  water  by  which 
it  lay,  and  might  mean  the  fame. 

It  is  faid  that  Romulus  formed  the  fettlement  of  Palatium, 
becaufe  that  on  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  waves  of 
the  Tiber  had  caft  him  and  his 'brother  upon  the  fliore.  We 
may  fuppofe  that  Pal  in  this  word  means  the  fame  as  Pal,  in 
Paleftine — tbe  water  bead; — At  may  be  an  augment,  and  Pa- 
latium may  imply  tbe  great  water  bead. 

But  I  have  (hewn  that  Houfe  means  an  inclofcd  bead,  or  per- 
haps fometimes  an  head,  or  an  over  bead. — Pal,  from  its  root 
and  prefix,  may  mean  head. — Et  and  It  are  diminutives  j  At 
and  Ot  often  augments. — At  will  change  to  As ;  and  Palat  to 
Palas,  a  Celtic  word  for  Palace:  Palas  will  therefore  mean 
tbe  great  bead,  tbe  great  boufe,  or  tbe  palace.  In  Palatium  the 
ending  Turn  or  Urn  may  imply  land  ;  and  PALATIUM,  tbe  great 
bead  land,  the  great  boufe  land,  or  tbe  palace  land, 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Palatine  Hill,  warned  by  the  Tiber, 
had  pools  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river  on  its  borders. — 
The  place  of  the  Forum  was  a  part  of  a  pool,  or  marfh ;  fo  that 
the  lituation  of  this  hill  has  been  accounted  an  infular  one. 

Rome  is  in  Gaelic  Roimb. — Amb,  water,  or  the  fea,  may  be 
varied  to  Omb,  and  to  Oimb ;  and  with  R  prefixed,  Rome  may 
mean  tbe  water  bead;  or  tbe  water  city. 

In  the  2d  of  Samuel,  12  and  27,  Joab  fays,  "  I  have 
fought  againft  Rabbab,  and  have  taken  tbe  CITY  of 'waters." 
"  Now,  therefore,  continues  he  to  David,  gather  the  reft  of 
the  people  together,  and  encamp  againft  the  city,  and  take  it, 
left  I  take  tbe  city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name." 

"  Rabbab,  is  faid  in  Calmet  to  mean  great  or  powerful; 
contentious  or  difputative."  In  Dodd's  Bible,  Rabbab  is  faid  tcl 
have  been  "  a  royal,  a  large,  and  a  populous  city,  watered, 
and  in  fome  meafure  encompafied  by  the  river  Jabbok.*  It 

*  It  is  not  certainly  known,  according  to  some  good  writers,  whe- 
ther this  town  took  Us  natne  f>oro  a  river,  or  from  its  spring  bead*. 
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had  its  name  from  its  grandeur,  being  derived  from  an  He- 
brew word  fignifying  to  increafe  and  grow  great;  and  was 
now  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  As  the  city  of  waters,  if  it 
has  any  meaning,  it  rnuft  mean  Rabbab  only. — Houbigant 
very  properly  tranflates  after  Jofephus,  and  1  ba-vc  intercepted, 
or  cut  off  the  waters  from  it,  which  gives  a  good  reafon  for 
Joab's  meffage,  as  it  was  not  probable  that  the  city,  in  this 
cafe,  fhould  bold  out  long." 

Our  unfldlfulnefs  is  unknown,  before  the  reafon  of  things 
confutes  its  pofitions.  In  the  above,  a  word  has  been  mif- 
underftood,  and  this  has  occafioned  the  wrong  interpretation 
of  Joab's  meflage,  and  many  conjectural,  extended,  and  in- 
determinate commentaries  on  its  import. 

Rabbab  comes  from  Av,  water,  .changed  to  Ab,  as  in  the 
Abus. — R  or  Ar,  in  Rabbab,  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  fpelt,  Ara- 
bab,  comes  from  A  or  Au,  an  head,  changed  to  Ar;  or  from 
Ar  or  Or,  border. — Terms  for  beads,  are  fometimes  words  for 
boufes ;  and  words  for  boufes,  are  at  other  times  names  for 
•towns  or  cities. — From  the  root  Aigbe,  an  lead,  with  B  as  a 
prefix,  we  have  Bigbe  or  Bigb,  which  means  an  bill  or  bead, 
or  an  boufe :  It  is  often  written  and  pronounced  By — la  Ten- 
bigb,  or  Tenby,  it  means  a  town  :  In  Byzantium,  a  city. 

Rabbab,  or  rather,  perhaps,  its  plural  Rabatba,  as  written 
by  Jofephus,  may  mean  tbe  city  «f  waters: — But,  inftead  of 
Joab's  having  taken  "  the  CITY  of  waters,  he  had  fought 
againft  Rabbab,  and  had  taken  the  BORDER,  SPRING,  or  HEAD 
of  its  waters. — The  word  in  Hebrew  is  Oir,  which  is  in  that 
language  rendered  a  city ;  but  Joab  did  not  intend  it  fo  to  be 
underftood.  In  Hebrew  Lexicons  we  feem  to  have  lotf  the 
application  of  this  word  in  the  features  of  nature,  where  it 
means  border  or  bead.  This  meaning  is  retained  in  the  Gaelic, 
in  which  Ar  or  Or,  border  or  head,  is  varied  to  Oir :  In  like 
manner  Amb  or  Omb,  is  varied  in  the  fame  language  to  Oimb, 
in  the  word  Roimb,  as  before  ftated. 

In  my  former  work,  1  have  given  a  derivation  of  the  Tiber : 
It  implies  the  border  Jlr earn ;  and  was  a  boundary  one  between 
Etruria,  and  its  oppofite  neighbourhood. 
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In  considering  the  above,  I  had  forgotten  the  reputed 
founder  of  Rome — Romulus. — Rom  has  been  explained.  The 
word  Or  or  Ur,  border,  changes  to  Ol  and  Ul :  Hence  Tybur, 
an  old  city,  is  become  Tivoli.  Us  is  an  ending,  which  here 
denotes  an  individual,  and  Romulus  may  imply  the  water-bead 
border  man  :  or  the  border  water  bead  man. — But  as  Ol  or  Ul, 
may  from  Ol,  great,  be  rendered  great  or  chief,  Romuhu  may 
have  implied  the  water-bead  chief. — Roma  then,  and  Romulus, 
took  their  names  from  the  Tiber  and  the  Palatine  Hill  j  and 
not  from  the  reveries  of  ancient  and  modern  writers. 


ELBA. 

The  Ifle  of  Elba  now  particularly  interefts  the  world  from 
the  Being  who  inhabits  it :  Juft  at  the  time  of  doling  my  in- 
troduction, Monf.  Thiebaut's  Defcription  of  this  little  land 
has  reached  me  :  Nothing  can  better  (hew  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  etymology  of  old  names,  nor  better  exhibit  the  parade 
ufually  difplayed  by  learned  men  on  their  imports. — Where 
every  thing  is  unknown,  we  ought  to  expect  many  failures  In 
expositions  ;  but  thefe  fhould  not  prevent  us  from  approxima- 
ting to  truth.  Monf.  T.  who  feems  to  be  in  other  refpects  a 
learned  and  intelligent  writer,  employs  the  fecond  fection  of 
his  book  in  examining  the  names  of  this  ifland. — I  {hall 
transcribe  it. 

"NAMES  and  tleir  ETYMOLOGY. — The  Ifle  of  Elba  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  ^Ethalia.  Among 
the  Etrufcans  and  Romans  it  was  celled  Ilua  orllva,  of  which 
the  moderns  have  made  Elba.  This  doubls  name  is  the 
fource  of  an  interpolation  which  has  flipt  into  all  the  editions 
and  manufcripts  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  and  alfo  of 
the  error  of  all  thofe  authors  who  have  conlidered  vEthalia 
and  Ilva  as  two  diftinft  iflands.  Pierre  Vidor,  Junius  Solin, 
Cluverius,  and  Dempfter,  have  pointed  out  this  miftake; 
but  that  which  moft  clearly  confirms  their  opinion  is  the  ex- 
iftence  of  two  MSS.  (1393  and  1394>  of  the  Philofophical 
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Geography  of  Amafius  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  this  interpo- 
lation does  not  exift. 

"  Many  authors  have  amufed  themfelves  with  inveftigating 
and  explaining  the  etymology  of  thefe  different  names.  As 
travels  belong  more  to  hiftory  than  to  romance,  I  mall  not 
repeat  their  reveries.  I  will  only  quote  the  opinions  which 
appear  to  me  the  moft  true,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  rational. 

"  The  name  AlQxAlx,  or  Ai9»>.ila,  derived  from  the  Greek 
root  otto*,  Ardor,  was,  as  related  by  Diodorus,  Hecatsus  of 
Miletus,  Euftathius,  and  Nicander,  given  to  the  Ifle  of  Elba 
on  account  of  its  mines  and  the  furnaces  in  which  the  iron 
was  wrought. 

"  The  Latin  name  Ilua,  or  Ilva,  comes  from  the  Greek  l\Sx, 
a  foreft,  of  which  the  people  of  Latium  formed  Sylva,  by 
fabftituting  the  letter  S  for  the  accent,  which  the  Etrufcans 
pronounce  without  an  afpirate.  This  appellation  was  be- 
llowed upon  Elba,  according  to  my  learned  colleague  Lanzi, 
from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  which  covered  its 
mountainous  foil. 

"  Touching  on  the  name  of  Elba,  the  erudite  Mazocchi, 
who  thinks  with  Maffei,  that  the  Etrufcans  were  a  colony 
from  the  laud  of  Canaan  and  the  Moabites,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  origin  of  the  word  is  Hebrew,  exprefling  Erva,  from  the 
nakednefs  of  the  workmen  covered  with  fweat  and  frnoke, 
while  they  toiled  at  the  foundery  in  melting  the  obdurate 
iron." 

Long  before  any  iron  works  were  here  begun,  this  ifland 
was  named  j32tbalia,from  s&tb,  the  fea,  as  in  ^Ethiopia,  A  or 
Au,  an  head,  changed  to  Al,  and  la,  territory:  And^Etbalia 
meant  t  be  fea  bead  territory. —  The  Romans  dropt  j*Etb,  and 
changed  Al  to  11;  and  la,  as  by  the  table  to  Ua.  Ilua.  alfo 
changed  to  Ilua,  Elva,  and  ELBA  5  and  meant  the  bead  terri- 
tory.— But  as  Av,  water,  may  by  the  table  vary  to  Au  and  Ua; 
and  this  laft  be  changed  to  VA  or  Ba,  ELBA  may  otherwife 
imply  the  water  bead. 

Neither  then  the  mines,  nor  the  furnaces,  nor  the  prodigious 
tvoods ;  nor  the  naked  workmen,  fweating,  fmoaking,  and  toil- 
ing in  tbe  foundery  of  obdurate  iron;  nor  even  the  Canaanitfs, 
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nor  the  Moalitts  of  Mazoccbi,  feem  to  hare  been  aware  that 
they  fliould  one  day  become  etymons  for  the  IJle  of  Elba  ! — But 
thus  have  they  been  conftituted;  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
there  will  not  be  wanting  fuch  as  indulge  themfelves  in  like 
fanciful  abfurdities.  Inftead,  then,  of  tracing  names  to  their 
roots,  fettling  the  imports  of  their  prefixes  and  po.ft  fixes,  no- 
ting the  variations  of  each  part,  and  comparing  all  with  fy- 
nonymous  words,  we  are  forever  hunting  the  ridiculous  ji nghs 
of  languages :  Jingles  which  bear  neither  reference  to  our 
lands,  nor  relation  to  their  features.  Jingles  which  will  never 
rationally  account  for  our  perceptions  of  natural  objects ;  will 
always,  on  thefe  fubje£ts,  invade  the  provinces  of  probability 
and  truth,  and  will  continually  lead  us  into  hortility  againtt 
the  deliberate  judgment  and  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

I  have,  I  conceive,  afccrtained  the  roots  of  thefe  old  words, 
from  ancient  known  terms  j  and  have  found  how  they  have 
been  varied  by  the  vowels  for  one  another.  I  have  too  illuft- 
rated  the  principles  of  prefixes,  and  afcertained  the  imports 
of  our  confonants  in  thefe  terms,  by  (hewing,  in  a  variety  of 
inftances,  what  fyllables  were  ufed  for  them  in  fynonymous 
names. — The  poflfixes,  likewife,  as  well  as  the  foregoing 
parts,  I  have  explained,  by  referring  to  tranflations  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  words.  In  no  parts  of  thefe  old  names 
have  I  left  you,  reader,  without  giving  reafons  for  their  ufe, 
and  (hewing  how  thefe  appellations  were  originally  formed. 
In  performing  this  ta(k,  I  have  taken  fuch  names  as  would 
beft  elucidate  my  fubjeft ;  and  here  and  there  fuch  as  mud 
produce  a  future  examination  of  the  topography  and  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  world. 

In  analyzing  words,  writers  in  fome  languages,  whom  I 
omit  to  mention,  have  greatly  erred.  What  they  have  ac- 
counted roots  only,  I  fliould  reckon  roots  and  prefixes,  or 
roots  and  poflfixes. — No  one  who  has  written  on  the  fubjeft, 
has  underflood  thtfe  old  names. — No  one  has  analyzed  them 
rightly,  and  yet  every  one  attempts  folutions  of  their  imports. 
— The  fubjedl:  then  of  their  derivations  is  more  difficult  than 
commonly  imagined,  tho'  its  perplexity  may  often  be  redu- 
cible by  rules. 
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In  my  laft,  as  well  as  in  my  prefent  wofk,  I  prepared  the 
reader  to  expect  fonie  errors  of  my  own,  in  the  application  of 
my  principles  j  and  I  here  beg  critics  alfo  to  notice  this.  If 
writers  have  univerfally  erred  in  thefe  appellations  (and  I 
know  not  of  one  who  has  not),  my  readers  muft  not  expect  me 
always  ta  fucceed. — Whoever  may  have  been  generally  wrong, 
fhould  confider,  that  the  road  to  truth  muft  have  been  a  dif- 
ficult track  to  difcover. 

After  a  lapfe  of  2  or  3000  years,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
ivftem  of  mythological  fictions,  invented  and  produced  during 
the  reign  of  idolatry,  and  often  miftaken  by  hiftorians  for 
narrated  facts  j  it  was  high  time  to  enquire  how  man  fhould 
gradually  lofe  his  way,  and  become  enveloped  in  forgetful - 
nefs'and  error  for  fo  many  ages. 

Little  did  I  formerly  conceive  that  the  names  of  people, 
the  names  of  their  fettlements,  and  the  names  of  their  coun- 
tries, were  unknown  to  men  who  had  written  volumes  of 
their  defcription  and  of  their  hiftory. — I  am  often  loft  in 
wonder  at  the  great  acquirements  of  thefe  men  in  the  lan- 
guages, the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  the  arts,  &c.  of  the  an- 
cients — Notwithstanding  this — read  what  is  faid  on  the  im- 
ports of  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Vandals,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Amonians,  the  Erythreans, 
the  Cuthites,  &c.  &c. :  What  is  faid  of  Greece  and  Athens, 
by  ancient  and  modern  writers — what  of  Jerufalem,  and  other 
Icripture  names — what  of  Rome,  Latium,  Italy,  &c. — what 
of  Germany — what  of  France — what  of  Spain — what  of  Eu- 
rope, Alia,  and  Africa. — To  come  home,  read  what  is  faid 
of  Britannia,  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland. — What, 
reader,  is  known  of  the  names  of  our  counties  ? — Nothing. — 
What  of  our  names  of  parifbes  ? — Nothing. — What  of  our  own 
names  which  may  happen  to  be  derived  from  the  features  of 
nature? — Nothing. —  From  all  thefe  too  we  have  names  of  al- 
lufion,  of  which  we  know  as  little. — We  know  neither  the 
original  import  of  the  word  city,  nor  of  town,  nor  of  'village, 
nor  of  boufe. — In  fine,  nothing  I  fear  of  what  is  meant  by  ths 
old  names  of  all  our  furrounding  objects. — We  have  then  ad- 
vanced in  thefe  names  nothing  beyond  the  ancients: — TLy 
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Joft  their  imports  through  inattention  and  forgetfulnefs : — H\: 
have  not  recovered  their  meanings,  thro'  our  negligence  in 
proper  refearch — The  ancients  may  be  faid  to  have  learnt  to 
forget : — The  moderns  to  have  forgotten  to  learn. 

My  readers  muft  refer  to  a  Gaelic  Dictionary,  for  fome 
words  which  I  have  employed  as  derivatives,  in  the  foregoing 
and  following  pages. — My  obligations  to  a  gentleman  or  two  ; 
but  particularly  to  one  for  advice,  and  for  correcting  my  in- 
accuracies, muft  not  be  paffed  over  without  my  expreffing 
fincere  thankfulnefs. — But  I  owe  more  to  men  who  compre- 
hend not  the  fubjcft,  and  have  been  defirous  of  controverting; 
probable,  and  even  demouftrable,  evidence,  than  to  all  other 
men. — Thefe  have  often  caufed  me  to  review  my  work  $  and 
left  I  fhould  be  accounted  fcornfully  regardlefs  of  their  opi- 
nions, I  have  particularly  attended  to  any  reprefentaticn  < 
which  they  have  made,  contrary  to  my  fentimentSc 
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ESSAY  I. 


HE  formation,  imports,  and  ufes  of  Celtic  names,  have 
not  been  comprehended  for  centuries  :  They  have  been  the 
occafion  of  introducing  into  writings  a  variety  of  fables  which 
mankind  have  implicitly  adopted  for  truths ;  and  confe- 
quences  have  been  drawn  from  them,  in  hiftory  and  delcrip- 
tion,  no  better  than  the  reveries  of  unfound  judgment. 

To  correct  a  long  lift  of  errors  in  the  derivation  of  names ; 
to  give  their  expositions  compared  with  their  Situations,  and 
with  the  ancient  modes  of  afcertaining  them,  is  the  purpofe 
of  the  prefent  Etfay. 

A  few  general  Rules  for  the  Derivation  of  ancient  Celtic 
Names  of  Places,  whofe  Imports  have  been  hitherto  un- 
known. 

Settlements  were  uniformly  named  from  their  features  of 
nature ;  but  as  we  are  liable  from  meafurement  only,  erro- 
neoufly  to  fix  ftations  where  no  claims  from  Situations  appear, 
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I  mean  to  give  a  few  rules  for  comparing  names  with  local 
circumftances ;  and  by  calling  to  my  aid  the  common  mode 
of  afcertaining  them,  from  remains,  and  from  meafures,  to 
eftablifh  their  fites  upon  grounds  of  probability,  if  not  of 
certainty. 

Our  ftrft  inhabitants  denoted  not  water  by  a  term  for  fire, 
nor  a  valley  by  a  name  for  hill  5  but  gave  every  part  of  na- 
ture an  appropriate  name.  Our  hills  were  without  number, 
and  to  have  given  them  all  diftingui  flung  names  as  heights 
lecms  in  a  nrft  view  lo  have  been  impoflible :  To  effeft  this, 
they  adopted  fhort  roots  which  bega-n  with  vowels :  To  form 
names  from  thefe  which  fhould  become  proper  ones,  letters 
were  prefixed  5  and  augments  and  diminutives  were  poftfixed 
as  ir*  the  Eaftern  languages,  and  in  the  prefeut  Spanifh  and 
Italian.  With  thefe  prepofitives  and  poftfixes,  the  original 
roots  became  proper  names,  were  varied  wherever  neceffary, 
and  yet  were  eafily  known,  from  their  roots,  to  imply  Hill. 
In  time  the  origin  of  thefe  contrivances  for  forming  proper 
names  was  forgotten,  even  by  the  nations  who  invented 
them,  and  according  toJVIonf.  Bullet  in  his  Celtic  Diction- 
ary, their  Significations  have  been  loft  for  ages. 

The  fame  muft  be  remarked  of  the  names  for  other  fea- 
tures of  nature,  and  in  order  to  fhorten  appellations  every 
fyllable  contained  few  letters,  and  generally  denoted  a  word 
of  itfelf. 

The  common  features  of  nature  are  few :  For  the  names  of 
hills,  vallies,  plains,  rivers,  &e.  with  thofe  for  their  fides  or 
borders,  were  all  the  ferft  inhabitants  had  to  confer.  They 
rauft  therefore  in  defcription  have  been  often  recurring ;  but 
on  account  of  their  differing  prefixes  and  poflfixes,  they  oc- 
curred in  various  forms  of  words.  The  terms  however  by 
which  they  were  translated  into  other  languages  were  fre- 
quently alike,  and  men  expe6ted  not,  where  hills,  dales, 
plains,  and  rivers  only  were  defcribed,  to  find  particulars, 
the  imports  of  which  referred  not  to  them.  A  fettlement 
named  from  an  hill  muft  therefore  be  tranflated  an  height, 
and  the  augment  or  diminutive,  when  any,  fhews  whether 
it  be  high  or  great,  low  or  little.  Thefe  names  were  thea 


originally  as  landmarks,  although  they  could  not  from  their 
brevity,  defcribe  every  particular  form  of  the  heights. 

In  recent  times  we  have  fuppofed  that  a  fettlement  mufl 
have  taken  name  from  its  town :  But  the  fettlement  was 
formed  and  named  before  the  town  was  built.  The  whole 
fettlement  or  diftrift  was  viewed,  and  the  principal  natural 
feature  gave  name  to  all  the  parts. 

For  more  particular  rules  I  refer  to  my  former  work,  and 
to  the  directions  in  this  treatife  :  But  for  underftanding  the 
changes  of  letters,  and  of  old  words,  I  conceive  that  Lhuyd's 
Archaeologia  is  almoft  indifpenfably  necefiary  to  every  ety- 


"ESSAY  II. 

• 

OF  THE  CELT.E  AND  CUMBRI. 

Derivations  of  particular  Nantes,  whofe  Imports  hitherto  un- 
known, are  neceffary  in  this  Work  to  be  under/load,  in  order 
to  elucidate  the  ancient  Mode  of  giving  Appellations  to 
Places* 

J.  HE  following  effay  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  towards 
elucidating  the  hiftory  of  mankind  :  I  prefent  it,  not  without 
having  fully  compared  its  contents  with  the  lubjeft  it  em- 
braces. The  unfuccefsful  labors  of  the  learned  of  every  age 
on  the  words  Celtte  and  Cumbri,  laid  me  under  apprehenfion 
of  failure  in  this  inveftigation.  But  when  I  reflected  that 
fcarcely  one  in  a  tboufand  of  the  imports  of  old  names  had  been 
rightly  rendered ;  and  that  I  had  been  fuccefsful  in  the  expla- 
nations of  names,  as  difficult  as  the  appellations  Celtce  and 
Cumbri :  When  I  considered,  that  no  myjlery  attacked  to  any  old 
appellation ;  that  notwithstanding  old  terms  were  formed  by 

*  This  was  some  time  since  written  for  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
where  it  appeared  ;  I  have  re-written  that  paper,  altered  it  considera-, 
bly,  and  added  to  its  contents, 
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art,  and  contrived  in  a  very  early  age  of  the  world,  their  roo(» 
were  yet  to  be  found  in  Celtic  dictionaries ;  when  I  reflected 
on  thefe  particulars,  I  faw  no  more  reafon  for  relinquifhing 
my  purfuit  of  thefe  words,  than  there  was  for  abandoning  a 
great  number  of  others,  which  I  have  explained  in  this  and 
my  former  work,  and  which  were  equally  difficult,  and  here- 
tofore confidered  as  forever  loft  in  import. 

The  beft  author  on  the  fubjecli  of  the  Celtes,  fays  General 
Vallancey,  is  "  Monf.  Brigande,  who,  in  1762,  published  a 
fmall  pamphlet,  addrejfcd  to  ibe  learned  Academies  of  Europe, 
under  the  title,  Differtation  fur  les  Celtes  Brigantes,  printed 
at  Breghente  dans  le  Tirol." 

The  following  effay  TS  alfo  on  the  Celts,  ivbicb  I  bere  dedi- 
cate TO  EVERY  ONE  ivbo  will  attend  to  tbis  Jubjefl. 

The  word  Celt<z  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  name  given  in 
the  earlieft  ages,  to  the  defcendants  of  Corner ;  and  it  hath 
always  been  underftood,  that  this  progeny  peopled  all  Europe, 
The  word  has  been  fuppofed  to  imply  horfemen,  warriors, 
men  of  the  woods,  men  with  long  hair,  and  with  tails.  It 
hath  alfo  been  derived  in  mythological  works  from  Celtus 
a  fon  of  Hercules  and  Polyphemia,  and  from  many  other  in- 
applicable and  abfurd  origins. 

Art  antiquary  or  hiftorian  defcribes  a  people,  a  country,  or 
place ;  but  the  imports  of  the  names  by  which  thefe  are 
known,  having  been  involved  in  Cimmerian  darknefs  almoft 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  have  continually  been  miftaken  or 
omitted.  I  will  attempt,  therefore,  to  diflipate  this  darknefs. 
If  in  doing  this,  I  can  check  the  mania,  with  which  fancy 
has  infected  learned  men  of  all  ages,  in  tracing  defcents,  my 
labour  will  be  fully  compenfated. 

Settlements,  diftri&s,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  were  in 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  named  from  their  principal  fea- 
tures. The  hill,  head,  or  water  border,  in  defcription,  often 
reach  to  a  great  extent,  within  or  beyond  this  hill,  head,  or 
water.  The  Doluni  of  our  own  country  were  the  ftream  bor- 
derers, from  Dob,  which  in  Gaelic  fignifies  a  ftream ;  and  En, 
varied  to  Un,  border  land.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  the  Huiccii, 
,  a  mound,  bank,  or  border,  varied  as  in  Eboracum, 


and  in  other  inftances  in  this  book,  to  Acb,  Ac,  EC,  and  L$ 
-and  this  to  Uic,  IVic,  and  Week,  which  implies  alfo  border 
land.  And  fome  of  thefe  people  lived  far  from  the  ftream 
which  gave  them  name.  The  Ca-ntii  inhabited  land,  far  from 
the  border  of  their  head  which  gave  them  name.  The  Belgas 
of  England,  from  Bel,  border,  and  Ge,  land,  had  inhabitants 
•which  refided  far  from  their  borders.  Their  name  was  tranf- 
lated  Ham,  or  border,  by  the  Saxons,  who  never  underftood 
that  they  were  nearer  related  to  the  Belgse  of  .the  Continent, 
than  any  other  nation  of  this  Illand.  Land  on  the  coaft, 
often  gave  name  to  a  great  extent  of  land  in  the  interior. 
Thus  the  head  land  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  borders  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  has  given  name  to  thefe  kingdoms.  In 
like  manner  the  head  land  of  France,  gave  denomination  to 
a  great  part  of  that  kingdom.  But  head  lands  and  hills  were 
often  defcribed  by  the  fame  terms ;  and  the  hills  on  the  bor- 
ders of  kingdoms,  have  alfo  given  names  to  their  border 
lands. 

Monf.  Brigande  fays,  "  That  it  is  the  univerfal  opinion  of 
all  authors  who  have  written  on  the  origin  of  nations,  that 
the  Celtes  were  the  children  of  Gomer.  This  nation  from 
which  fo  many  others  have  fprung  have  preferved  the  name 
of  their  progenitor,  from  the  moft  early  age  after  the  deluge 
down  to  the  prefent  day." — He  acknowledges  that  it  is  eaiier 
to  find  an  etymology  for  the  name  Celts,  than  to  prove  it  be 
a  true  one ;  and  he  renders  it  from  the  Hebrew  word  Galeiba, 
"  THRUST  otrx  AT  A  DISTANCE,  PUSHED  FORWARD."  The 
Greek  and  Latin,  fee  fays,  offer  no  refource  for  this  ety- 
mology. 

But  the  word  Celts,  or  Cclta,  is  derived  from  Col  or  Cal, 
an  head,  and  this  changes  to  Gal,  Cel,  and  Kel :*  Ce,  Ge,  and 
Te,  are  in  various  inftances,  land  :  The  Celtte  were  confe- 
quently  tie  Headlanders.  The  Etymons  "  Tbrujl  out  at  a  dif- 
tance  or  pufbed  forwards,"  come  as  near  the  truth,  as  any  terms 
taken  from  the  words  of  our  common  language,  and  having 
no  direft  reference  to  the  features  of  nature,  which  could 

*  As  in  Kellinjjton  and  Kellerton.  In  Kelts  Rins,  a  mountainous 
ridge,  aud  .other  places. 
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have  been  produced. — But  the  word  Head  or  E«rfhere,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  inllances  which  follow,  are  fo  evi- 
dently meant  by  it,  in  the  names  of  fo  many  headlands]  and 
its  derivation  from  Col,  an  head,  is  fo  direct  and  plain,  that 
I  wonder  fome  one  had  not  difcovered  its  applicability.  But 
authors  have  never  looked  to  the  globe  and  its  names  for  the 
language  of  nature ;  and  taking  for  granted,  what  wanted 
proof,  contented  themfelves  with  fuppofing  men  gave  names 
to  places,  inftead  of  places  having  given  them  thefe  very 
names. 

Monf.  Pezron,  on  the  Celtes,  miftaking  the  root  of  Cal,  in 
the  name  Celtee,  fuppofes  it  to  mean  an  harbor  or  port,  which 
Signifies,  he  fays,  the  fame  with  the  Celtee.  He  is  correft  in 
the  fpelling  of  the  fyllable ;  but  knows  not  the  word,  nor 
from  whence  it  came.  He  elfewhere,  however,  contradifts 
himfelf,  and  fuppofes  "  Celta  and  Gaul"  to  imply  powerful, 
valiant,  and  valorous.  The  Greeks  he  fays  gave  the  name 
Galatae  to  the  Gauls ;  but  the  Celtee,  at  leaft  a  part  of  therm 
he  dates,  were  called  Cimbrians  and  Cimmerians.  The  word 
Clmbri,  he  inapplicably  derives  from  the  Latin  Ciniber,  and 
this  from  Klmber  and  Klmper ;  which.-  from  the  Celtic,  he 
iranilates  warrior.  He  afferts  that  a  very  ancient  colony  (no 
one  ever  knew  when)  gave  name  to  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus  : 
But  he  gives  no  proof,  except  that  the  Celtes  have  been  ac- 
counted Cimmerians.  He  adopts  the  abfurdity  that  indivi- 
dual men  gave  names  to  nations  j  and  he  labours  fo  much,  to 
trace  and  fix  Celtic  colonies,  without  knowing  who  the  Celts 
were,  that  you  can  rely  on  no  premifes  which  he  aflumes. — 
"  From  the  word  Cal,  an  harbor,  or  Calls,  the  Romans  he 
conceives  formed  Porlus  Iccius,  or  Portus  Itius ;  but  he  knew 
not  (ivlat  our  own  authors  ivere,  and  are  now  alfo,  unacquainted 
<iultb)  the  import  of  Calls,  nor  Icclus.*  Of  the  firft,  the 

*  In  Brome's  Life  of  Somncr  is  the  following:  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  place,  and  this  single  quotation  will  shew  uiy  reader  ho\v 
little  our  old  antiquaries  knew  of  names,  and  how  much  we  may  be 
indebted  for  clearer  ideas  upon  these  subjects  of  antiquity,  to  the  re- 
covery of  their  imports. 

"  But  I  proceed  to  tell  you  the  next  labour  of  Mr.  Somner,  which 
xras  a  dissertation  de  Porlu  Iccio.  For  examining  the  expedition  of 
C«sar  into  Britain,  he  found  by  his  own  account,  that  his  first  voyage 


ending  Is  means  little  or  low,  and  h  or  It  is  alfb  an  Armoric 
or  Celtic  diminutive.  Hence  Calls  or  Calais  implies  the  little 
port,  and  Partus  Iccius  the  fame.  What  he  lays  of  Portugal 
is  more  reafonable,  but  he  miftakes  Lvfiiama  and  Li/bon. 

The  word  Head  or  End  then  in  the  cafes  we  have  men- 
tioned, is  the  translation  of  Cal,  Gal,  Cel,  or  Kel,  and  is  alfo 
fo  of  Cal,  Gal,  &c.  in  Calcedon,  in  Galicia,  in  Galata,  a  fub- 
urb  of  Conftantinople,  and  in  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name 
of  Phocis,  in  Galloway,  in  Galway,  in  Colophon,  in  Calpe,  in 
Calabria,  and  in  Calipolis,  now  Galipolis. 

Let  us  trace  this  name  to  Iberia,  in  which  we  mall  fpcak 
of  Celt  Iberia,  Lufitania,  Efpana,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

SPAIN,  fay  authors,  "  Was  early  called  Iberia,  from  Mount 
Caucafus,  or  from  the  river  Iberus ;  but  the  Ancients  confi- 
dered  that  part  from  the  Pyrannees  to  Calpe,  Iberia ;  and  yet 
thefe  authors  aflert  that  the  true  Iberia  was  that  part  called 
Celt-Iberia,  named  from  a  body  of  Celts  fettling  in  it, 
bounded  by  the  Iberus."  The  fame  authors  derive  Iberia 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Heber,  or  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  or 
Phoenician  Ebra  or  lira,  which  in  the  fingular  implies  paf- 
fage,  in  the  plural,  bounds  or  limits.  It  appears  they  ftate 
that  the  Phoenicians  called  Spain,  Spanija,  or  Sphanija,  from 
Sbapan  ox  Span,  a  rabbit,  as  it  abounded  with  rabbits  i 

began  from  a  port  of  the  Morini,  from  whence  wr\s  the  shortest  pas- 
cage  into  Britain,  And  where  he  took  ship  the  second  time  (which  by 
description  appears?  to  be  the  same  place)  he  expressly  called  Portus 
Jccius.  Men  wf  learning  were  not  agreed  in  the  site  of  this  haven- 
Mr.  Ca-mdeK  and  OrteltKS,  thought  it  to  be  Witsan.  R-iinuiiKlu 
Marlian,  and  Adrian  Jumus,  believed  it  the  same  with  Calais.  Jac. 
Clieffletius  for  the  honor  of  his  master  the  King  of  Spain,  would  have 
it  Mardike  in  Flanders,  But  Mr.  Somner  fixes  it  at  GesaoriucwH^ 
now  Bolngne;  wherein  he  was  followed  by  Sanson,  &c.  Of  later  wri- 
ters, Adrian  Valesius  coticludes  it  to  be  Esteples,  nigh  Bologne.  The 
noble  Du-Fresne  and  M.  Baudrand  restore  it  to  ff^itian  or  Witsant. 
And  Mr.  H  alley  conjectures  it  was  near  Calais- Cl  if ts,  either  Amble- 
teuse  on  the  one  side,  or  Calais  on  the  other.*  Other  critics  may 
suspend  their  judgment,  till  they  see  this  discourse  of  Mr.  Somner, 
which  deserves  to  be  fairly  publisht.  The  MS.  bears  this  title.  A 
Discourse  of  Portus  Iccius,  wherein  the  late  conceits  of  (Jhiflietius  in 
bis  Topographical  Discourse  are  examined  and  refuted:  The  judgmer.t 
of  Cluverius  concerning  the  same  port  asserted  and  embraced,  and  th« 
true  site  thereof  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  William  Somner." 

f  See  Dr.  Halley  on  this,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfacYions. 
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Of  the  derivation  Pa/age,  or  Bound*  and  Limits,  I  fliail 
omit  the  examination. 

LUSITAKIA  is  derived  by  fome  authors  from  its  herbage  ; 
but  generally  from  Luz,  an  almond ;  or  from  Luz  and  Tani 
or  Tana,  an  ahnond  and  fig  ! 

Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Cynefii  inhabited  the  coaft  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Ceit<e  the  interior. — Tbefe  ate  the  fables  con- 
cerning  Spain  and  Portugal. 

IBERIA  comes frora  Av  the  fea  or  water,  changed  to  Iv,  as 
in  the  I<vel-t  or  to  Ib,  as  in  the  Ibber  or  Iber.  Er  means  bor- 
der, point,  end,  &c.  j  and  la  territory,  and  this  included 
all  Spain.  To  this  Celt  was  added.  The  promontory  of  Ga- 
licia,  was  otherwife  called  Promontorium  Celticum,  The  word 
Col  is  head ;  it  is  written  Cal  and  Gal  in  the  inftances  before 
cited,  and  in  this  headland.  A  is  often  written  E,  and  is 
called  the  changeable  vowel.  Hence  then  Cal  became  Cel  or 
Kel,  and  meant  head,  hill,  or  end ;  as  the  end  of  this  very 
headland  proves.  The  fyllable  Ic  takes  a  T  in  Tic;  as  lr  or 
Ire,  land,  takes  a  Tin  Ceantire,  an  headland.  Promontorium 
Celticum  is  translated  Cape  Finifterre,  or  the  Land's  End  : 
And  Celt  in  Celticum,  the  head  at  fea,  or  the  end  at  land, 
took  its  name  from  its  iituation.  The  Celtici  of  Spain  were 
therefore  named  from  this  head  or  end ;  and  not  from  a  Celtic 
people,  fuppofed  to  have  given  name  to  this  country.  Galicia 
comes  from  Gal,  an  head ;  Ic,  is  border  land,  or  a  diminu- 
tive ;  and  la,  territory.  But  to  return,  Celt-Iberia  from  the 
above  is  the  Water  Border,  Head  Territory.*  It  is  faid  by  all 
writers,  that  Arragon  was  Celt  Iberia  ;  but  tho'  this  country 
were  a  part,  Arragon  is  not  a  tranflation  of  it. 

The  aifertion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Cynefii  inhabited  the 
fea  coaft,  and  the  Celtici  the  interior,  is  without  foundation. 
The  word  Cyn  implies  head,  Es  is  water  and  here  fea,  and 
the  Cynefii  were  the  dwellers  at  the  water  or  fea  head.  But 
we  have  proved  that  the  Celtici  were  dwellers  at  the  fame 
water  head,  and  therefore  they  were  the  fame  people. 

*  Celt-Iberia  is  T  fear  allied  to  Gnllia  Celtica.  It  can  only  I  think 
be  placed  in  dictionaries  of  IMPROPER  names. 
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ESPANA,  ISPANA,  or  HISPANA,  is  derived  from  Js,  water, 
as  in  Island,  (water  or  fea  land),  as  in  the  his,  or  the  Jfcl. 
Pan  is  a  variation  of  Pen,  an  head,  as  Ham  is  of  Hem,  bor- 
der ;  fo  that  Efpana  is  a  tranflation  of  Cynes ;  and  the  rabbits 
gave  name  to  their  boles  only,  and  not  to  the  kingdom. 

The  Herbage  of  LUSITANIA  has  been  miftaken  for  the 
country ;  and  the  figs  and  almonds  for  the  land  they  grow 
upon.  Lufitania  comes  from  Los,  a  tail  or  end;  Tan,  land; 
and  la,  country;  and  when  compared  to  Europe,  means  the 
Land's  End  Territory.  Lijbon  allo  comes  from  Los,  and  de- 
fcribes  the  fea  point  of  this  fettlement :  The  word  Eon  is  a 
variation  of  Fonn  land,  or  high  land. 

PORTUGAL  comes  from  Gal,  a  head  point  or  end ;  and  Port 
(of  which  Portu  in  the  Gaelic  would  be  the  plural)  is  not 
difficult.  It  may  be  a  bank  or  a  road;  and  when  applied 
to  a  ftream,  it  may  be  rendered  the  water  road  or  port  : 
And  Portu  may  be  the  ports ;  but  if  fo,  Portugal  will  imply 
the  Ports  Head  Land. 

GAUL.  I  muft  now  carry  my  colonifts  into  France  :  Gailia 
comes  from  Gal,  an  head  as  before,  and  la,  territory.  In 
like  manner  Gailia,  or  Galia,  in  the  Gaelic,  implies  an  head 
piece;  and  this  proves  beyond  a  poffibility  of  a  doubt,  that 
Gat  in  Gailia  is  head. 

Authors  fay  that  it  is  demonftratcd,  next  to  a  mathematical 
certainty,  that  this  country  was  peopled  by  Comer's  pofterity. 
From  Corner  they  fay  came  the  Cuman  or  Cumbri,  which  are 
the  fame  as  the  Celtes :  Let  us  examine  this  before  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Let  Cau,  a  mountain  or  head  (which  often  changes  to  Col 
and  Gal,  when  it  takes  another  fyllable),  be  changed  to  Cav, 
and  this  to  Cam,  as  in  the  Cambri,  and  into  Cum  or  Cym, 
as  in  the  Cumbri  or  Cymbri :  Thefe  changes  will  be  the  fame 
in  analogy  with  Tau,  Ta<v,  and  Tarn;  wor/ls  for  the  fea,  for 
water,  or  for  ftream,  derived  from  Tamb  01  Ta<v :  And  the 
fyllables  Civm  or  Cum  will  in  compofition  imply  the  fame  as 
Cau,  Cal,  or  Gal,  a  head,  hill,  point,  or  end.  But  as  Al, 
high,  takes  a  D  in  Dal,  a  Dale,  and  Fin  Vale;  fo  Cav, 
Cam,  and  Cum  will  be  found  often  to  imply  a  cavity  or  hpj- 
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law :  And  thus  the  roots  of  words  for  depths,  are  fometimcs 
derived  from  thofe  for  beigbts. 

A  Combe  (often  written  Czvtn  and  Cum)  is  a  corner,  a  val- 
ley, or  bottom,  furrounded  on  every  lide  except  one,  by  a 
ridge  of  hill  land.  The  word  Cubbar,  or  Cumar,  is  corner. 
But  inftead  of  a  raifed  corner  or  height,  conceive  a  fimilar 
hollow  :  The  word  Cum,  or  Combe,  will  mean  this  hollow  : 
The  fyllable  Ar  may  be  border  land  ;  and  fo  may  lc  or  Tie  in 
Celtlca.  In  Devon  there  is  a  Combe,  which  has  feveral  others 
terminate  in  it.  Thefe  lands  are  called  the  Cumari.  In  like 
manner  the  word  Cel  may  fometimes  imply  a  bottom  in 
names ;  and  the  Celtici  and  Cumari  may  be  fuppofed  the  fame 
people  : — But  in  this  we  have  deceived  ourfelves :  For  the. 
common  features  of  nature  originally  gave  the  fame  names  to 
different  and  diftant  places ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  were 
not  neceflarily,  perhaps  not  likely  to  be,  allied  to  the  other 
on  account  of  thefe  names,  nor  on  account  of  any  agreement 
in  their  languages. 

I  have  proved  that  the  features  of  Spain  gave  name  to  the 
Celtes  of  that  country.  I  muft  now  fpeak  of  the  Cymbri.  The 
Romans  exprefied  the  word  Cumati,  by  Cumbri  or  C'mbri- 
There  are  feveral  headlands  or  corners,  which  are  faid  to  have 
taken  names  from  the  Cumbri.  Thefe  are  enumerated  in  our 
dictionaries  of  proper  names  j  and  from  thefe  I  will  feleft 
Cimbria,  a  part  of  Denmark  ;  and  which  takes  the  name 
Cimbrica  Cberfotiefus.-—This  name  is  fomething  like  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  in  rhetorical  analogy.  The  point  of  land  which  gave 
thefe  Cimbri  name  is  Jutland:  You  can  fcarcely  felect  a  point 
of  land  which  anfwers  better  to  its  old  name  :  Its  new  name 
is  a  tranflation  of  the  old  one.  Jutland  gave  name  to  the  Jut- 
landeis;  and  the  Cumar,  or  corner  land,  gave  name  to  the 
old  Cumari.  I  will  multiply  no  further  proofs,  that  the  par- 
ticular ihape  and  other  circumftances  of  the  lands  gave  names 
to  places  for  the  ^refent.  We  know  very  little  of  the  origi- 
nal peopling  of  the  world.  But  when  the  firft  inhabitants 
fettled  in  Cambrica  Cberfonefus  they  became  Cimbri,  or  Jut- 
landers  j  and  were  not  thus  called,  before  they  fixed  their  re- 
fidtnce  in  Jutland. — And  I  hope  that  fanciful  Englifb, 
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Scotch,  and  Irifh  Authors  will  examine  how  this  conclusion 
is  obtained. 

I  have  lliewn  that  the  lands  of  Spain  gave  name  to  its  in- 
habitants the  Celies,  and  not  the  inhabitants  to  the  lands,  as 
authors  ancient  and  modern,  from  not  underftanding  the  im- 
ports of  words,  have  fuppofed.  I  {hall  now  prove  the  fame 
of  GauL  I  have  fhewn  that  Gal  in  Galicia,  and  Cel,  or  Kel, 
in  Celtlca,  were  the  fame.  That  the  fyllable  Ic  in  Galicia 
takes  a  Tin  Celtics.  The  fyllable  Gal,  taken  lingly,  became 
by  pronunciation  Gaul;  but  the  word  Cel  taking  the  letter  T 
from  the  following  fyllable  in  Celtica,  became  Celt.  The 
Celts  and  Gauls  might  therefore  be  the  fame  men  in  the  fame 
kingdom.  The  end  of  the  Continent  was  not  only  Spain  j 
nor  did  this  kingdom  contain  all  its  headlands.  Gallia  con- 
tained alfo  much  head-land ;  and  its  derivation  from  Cal,  or 
Gal,  a  head,  is  as  reafonably  inferred  from  its  figure,  running 
on  the  N.W.  and  on  the  N.  with  the  fea,  as  the  land  in 
Spain. 

I  have  faid  that  a  part  of  the  coaft  of  France  was  confidered 
as  an  end  or  heud  of  the  Continent ;  but  fome  of  this  coaft 
was  low,  and  fome  added  by  time  at  the  mouth  of  its  rivers 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  Belgae  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  name  reached  the  coaft.  The  border  in  the 
Netherlands  was  low,  and  was  called  Lozu  Land.  The  land 
of  Holland  lay  underneath  banks,  and  was  rendered  hollow 
land.  The  word  Ed  might  imply  a  high  or  a  low  border  or 
mouth  from  its  root;  and  from  hence,  or  from  fome  other 
names  of  thefe  territories,  thefe  tranflations. 

Gallia  then  came  from  Gal,  an  head  or  end,  and  la,  terri- 
tory. The  Celt<e,  Celtici,  Galli,  Cumari,  or  Cumbri,  were 
dwellers  within  the  dominions  to  which  thefe  heads  or  ends 
gave  names  j  and  the  evidence  that  they  were  peopled  by 
Corner's  pofterity,  tho'  extremely  probable,  does  not  amount  to 
a  mathematical  certainty. 

Let  us  put  Gual  for  Gaul,  and  we  fhall  have  Guallia  or 
Wallia,  which  will  alfo  mean  the  head  territory  :  And  if  fo, 
Wales  will  imply  the  heads,  and  will  be  very  appropriately 
named.  Its  inhabitants  then,  from  what  is  before  faid  of 
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Jutland,  gained  their  name  as  Welcbmen,  only  from  poffefling 
this  country,  and  from  no  other  caufe. 

The  names  Celt  and  Gaul  being  the  fame,  it  follows  that 
the  difference  between  the  words  Celtica  and  Gallia  is  la  and 
lea,  or  Ic. — We  know  that  la  means  territory  or  land ;  and 
Ic  means  border  land  in  various  inftances.  It  has  been  plainly 
proved  that  Gallia  was  the  name  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
Belgica,  Celtica,  Aquitania,  &c.  were  denominations  of  its 
parts.  In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  or  foon  after,  Gallia  was 
tautologically  prefixed  to  Belgica,  to  Celtica,  to  Aquitania,  &rc- 

SPAIN  has  been  called  Efpana,  and  was  derived  as  before, 
mentioned.  In  like  manner  SCOTLAND  was  named  Efcotia, 
in  which  Es  is  water,  Cot  is  hill,  and  la  country ;  and  Efcotia 
or  Scotland  implies  the  water  hill  or  high  land  : — The  Scott, 
the  water  hill  or  highlanders. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  points  of  lands  in  Scotland  were  de- 
nominated PICTS.  The  word  Pifl  is  written  Pigbt,  in  Pigbt 
Land,  otherwife  named  Pentland,  the  northernmoft  corner  of 
Scotland.  The  H  being  dropped,  as  in  many  other  words, 
this  term  became  Pigt,  and  by  the  change  of  G  to  C,  was 
written  Pifl;  hence  Pigbt  Land,  was  alfo  Pitt  Land,  as  well 
as  Pent  Land.  P  is  called  convexity  by  writers  on  the  powers 
of  letters,  as  in  Pic,  Peac,  &c.  ;  and  hence  P  prefixed  to  Ic, 
which  may  be  accounted  land  will  become  Pic,  and  mean 
head  or  point  land,  or  perhaps  head  land  point.  In  like 
manner  Pigbt,  Pigt,  or  Pift,  having  for  its  root  Ic,  may  be 
written  Pic;  and  this  takes  a  T  to  ftrengthen  the  found  of 
the  fyllablej  and  hence  Pifl  means  the  point  land;  and  the 
Pitts,  the  point  landers ;  or  dwellers  on  the  borders,  or  pro- 
jeeYmg  corners  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  and  Pi&s,  as  well  as 
the  Welfh  then,  took  their  names  from  their  own  lands  ; 
this  being  the  cafe  their  early  hiftories  are  fo  many  fables,  ari- 
fing  from  the  ignorance  of  their  writers,  who  in  hunting  for 
names  and  inhabitants  abroad,  have  forgotten  to  look  to  their 
lands  and  to  their  population  at  borne  for  thefe  very  people. 

Having  taken  my  reader  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of 
Cimmerian  darknefs,  I  will  next  {hew  him  the  roads  which 
anciently  traverfed  the  kingdom,  and  relate  to  him  the  de- 
rivations which  have  been  ulually  given  them. 
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ESSAY  III. 

Of  the  NAMES  of  OLD  ROADS,  &c. 

J.  HE  appellation  WatRng-Jtreet,  fays  Mr.  Whitaker,  has 
baffled  the  powers  of  etymology,  and  it  feems  that  the  names 
of  other  old  roads  have  been  as  little  understood.  The  word 
Acba,  written  deb,  Ak,  and  Ac,  as  in  Achmannum,  now 
Bath,  and  in  the  Akeman-ftreet,  is  Gaelic  for  a  head,  a 
mound,  bank,  border,  ridge,  &c.  The  letters  B.  F.  and  M. 
were  anciently  written  for  each  other.  Form  Gaelic,  for  land, 
became  therefore  in  compofition  Vann  and  Monn ;  and  this 
laft  was  written  Mon  and  Man.  Hence  as  a  raifed  road,  the 
Akeman  muft  be  rendered  the  bank  or  ridge  land,  or  way ; 
and  our  modern  name  of  raifed  roads,  Ridgeway,  isajuft 
tranflation  of  this  word. 

A  Gaelic  word  for  land  was  often  their  term  for  road  or 
way,  as  in  the  above  inftance.  Thus  alfo  Cofan  is  a  foot  path; 
in  which  Cos  is  foot,  and  An  a  variation  of  En,  land.  In 
Armin  ftreet,  the  fyllable  Arm  is  Gaelic  for  army,  and  In  is 
land,  which  is  alfo  road  ;  and  Armin  means  the  army  road, 
or  military  way. 

But  the  word  Acbt  Ake,  or  Ac  was  varied  to  Oc  and  Ic  in 
the  names  of  places.  The  Ikeni  recovered  much  land  from 
the  fea  by  embankments,  and  thefe  with  the  lakes  on  their 
fides  were  the  principal  features  of  this  flat  country.  Ic  may 
imply  an  head,  a  bank,  and  alfo  dyke.  En  is  land ;  and  the 
Iceni  from  lituation  and  improvement,  may  be  rendered  the 
head  landers,  or  the  bank  or  dyke  landers.  Thefe  people 
were  alfo  called  Cemmanni,  from  Ceann,  an  head,  or  from 
Cen  or  Ken,  a  variation  of  Can,  a  lake ;  and  Mann,  under- 
ftood as  above.  They  were  therefore  head -landers,  dike- 
landers,  or  lake -landers,  from  their  country  lying  on  an 


head,  and  abounding  with  dykes  and  lakes  on  their  fides  j 
and  being  the  principal  features  of  their  country. 

We  are  told  by  all  our  writers,  that  \\ielcerang--jireet  means 
tbe  Road  to  the  Iceni;  and  that  the  Walling- ftr?et  implies  ibe 
Road  to  Ireland.  In  like  manner  tbe  Akemann-Jlreet  has  been 
rendered  "  Tbe  Road  of  tbe  Men  of  Aches"  becaufe  it  led  to 
Achemannum,  or  Bath.  But  all  thefe  are  fables,  and  fhould 
be  placed  in  mythological  dictionaries. 

We  have  feveral  Icening-ftreets,  as  well  as  Watling  ftreets, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  term  obtained  in 
roads  not  leading  to  the  Iceni.  But  from  authors  taking  for 
granted,  that  the  Icemng-Jlreet  implied  the  road  to  the  Iceni, 
various  are  the  opinions,,  and  many  are  the  difquilitions,  upon 
the  right  and  the  wrong  Icening-ftreets;  and  the  fame  muft 
be  noted  of  our  Watling-ftreets. 

It  happens  that  the  word  Icb  or  Ict  which  changes  to  Uic, 
fie,  and  Wic,  as  I  have  heretofore  {hewn,  is  rendered  in 
Saxon  dictionaries,  by  Sinus  and  Ripa.  It  will  therefore  fol- 
low that  this  road  was  not  in  Saxon  times,  if  they  knew  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  peculiarly  marked  for  its  regular  con- 
ftru&ion.  To  Iken  this  people  poftfixed  Yld,  or  Old,  to  fhew 
that  it  was  then  generally  a  difufed  or  old  road.  In  render- 
ing this  name,  there  feems  at  firft  fight  fome  difficulty,  from 
the  road  being  defcribed  a  low  track  way;  whereas  in  fome 
places  it  is  a  raifed  road  :  But  this  and  other  difficulties  will 
difappear,  when  it  fhall  be  known,  that  the  fyllable  hit  was 
confidered  by  the  Saxons  as  a  term  for  road  j  and  was  the 
root  of  Ryk  in  Rykenyld,  or  the  old  road  land. 

The  WATLING-STREET. 

Altb  is  Gaelic  for  an  hill  or  ridge;  but  this  becomes  All 
in  the  compofition  of  names,  as  in  Ait-ou,  the  name  of  a 
mountain;  and  as  Al  was  pronounced  fometimes  as  E,  at 
other  times  as  /;  and  further  as  the  /  in  Al  was  fometimes 
dropped,  Alt  became  It  and  Et,  as  in  Etna,  and  often  Ed  and 
Id,  as  in  Ida ;  and  in  fome  instances  Ad  and  At,  as  in  Atlas. 
And  all  thefe  variations  may  eafily  be  traced  in  names  of 
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places,  which  are  derived  from  the  hills  on  which  they  lie. 
But  as  from  the  above,  Ic  became  Uic,  Vic,  and  Wic,  fo  here 
Et,  Ed,  &c.  will  become  Vet,  Wet,  Wit,  Wed,  Wid,  Wad, 
&c.  j  and  places  on  ridges  or  hills  took  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftances  thefe  prenomens.  But  thefe  fyllables  afpirated,  were 
often  written  Wbet,  Wblt,  Wbed,  and  Wlid.  The  name  of 
a  parifh  in  Devon  is  Wit/lone.  A  hill  which  gave  name  to 
this  diftrift  is  named  Wadaldon.  Wad,  a  hill  or  ridge,  in  this 
parifh  became  in  time  Wblt,  and  Don,  ftone.  Wadaldan,  from 
Wad,  a  hill  or  ridge,  Al,  high,  and  Don,  land,  implies  the 
high  ridge  land  :  Wbitjtone,  the  hill  or  ridge  land;  and  the 
parifh  lies  on  a  high  and  fteep  ridge.  We  have  ieen  v/hat 
Wad  implies  in  the  ridge  of  Whitltone ;  and  as  Wad  and  Wat 
are  the  fame  in  compofition  of  old  names,  we  mall  next  fee 
what  this  lafl  means  in  Watlington,  in  Oxfordfhire.  It  is 
very  unlucky  that  thelKENiNG  and  «o/the  WATLING-STREET 
fliould  run  thro'  this  parifh  :  For  it  cannot  take  its  name  from 
tbe  Road  to  Ireland;  but  it  takes  its  appellation  from  being 
fituated  on  and  near  the  Chiltern  hills.  Wat  therefore  means 
the  ridge,  Lin  or  Ling  implies  line,  and  Ton,  land  ;  and  Wat- 
lington  means  the  ridge  line  land.  Wailing,  the  ridge  line, 
or  ridge  way,  inftead  of  tbe  Road  to  Ireland. 

The  chief  Watling-ftreet  was  a  very  highly  raifed  road, 
and  ran  from  Kent  to  the  Roman  fettlements  of  North  Wales. 
I  have  fhewn,  that  old  roads  took  names  from  their  forma- 
tion, their  fituation,  and  ufes.  In  ancient  times  nations  vi- 
fi ted  not,  except  to  war  againft  each  other ;  and  no  roads 
were  made  for  accommodating  enemies.  Watling-ftreet  was 
called  Wateling,  and  perhaps  Wadeling-Rrezt :  To  fhew  that 
thefe  names  obtained  put  Gu  for  W,  and  Tb  for  T  or  D ;  and 
Wateling  or  Wadeling  will  become  Guetbeling.  Al  and  El  often 
in  compofition  imply  high,  and  Ing,  from  In,  land,  is  here 
Way ;  and  hence  the  Guetbeling,  as  termed  by  Richard,  im- 
plies tbe  bigb  Ridge  Way,  or  tbe  bigb  Dyke  Way ;  and  thefe 
with  tbe  Ridge  Way  as  before,  are  the  names  which  this  road 
obtained  in  its  courfe  thro'  the  kingdom.  Time  alters  not 
old  names ;  and  at  this  day  they  remain  the  fame  as  here 
mentioned.  From  more  recent  connexions  with  our  filler 
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kingdom  we  have  added  a  NEW  one — THE  RoAb  TO  IRE- 
LAND ! — which  we  have  wifely  fuppofed  to  be  a  tranflation  of 
the  old  appellation. 

The  FOSSE -WAY,  and  the  PORT- WAY. 

I  need  not  give  a  derivation  of  the  firft  name.  The  Port- 
Way,  from  Pert,  a  bank,  &c.  means  the  bank  or  raifed  road. 

The  MAIDEN  WAY. 

The  Maiden  Way  feems,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  faid  of  the  \Vat- 
ling-ftreet,  to  have  baffled  the  powers  of  etymology,  and  its 
import  is,  after  all  our  diflertations  on  the  fubjeft,  totally 
unknown.  We  have  had  in  all  cafes  every  thing  faid  by 
learned  men,  except  what  is  explanatory  of  our  terms,  in  the 
derivation  of  names;  and  my  reader  need  not  wonder  at  their 
failures  in  explaining  this  road. 

I  have  fhewed  that  in  compofition  Ait  may  be  hill,  head, 
or  ridge ;  and  Aid  muft  alfo  be  the  fame.  The  prefix  M  has 
the  power  of  B,  P,  or  V,  and  hence  Maid  is  in  compofition 
hill.  The  fyllable  En  is  land,  and  Maiden,  in  Maiden  Cajile, 
will  be  the  hill  land,  or  hill  camp.  The  Maiden,  as  a  way, 
will  imply  the  Ridge,  or  High  Way. 

We  have  feveral  other  old  names  of  roads  ;  but  they  are 
all  refolvable  from  like  principles. 


ESSAY  IV. 

Of  the  ROMAN  and  ENGLISH  MILES. 

E  thoufand  paces  have  been  confidered  a  mile ;  but  the 
paces  of  tall  men  being  longer  than  thofe  of  fhorter  iize,  and 
the  Romans  being  lefs  in  ftature  than  the  ancient  Britons,  the 
mile  of  the  former  was  lefs  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  ap- 


pears,  that  the  miles  of  the  itinerary  are  nearly  the  fame  a3 
our  prefent  miles,  and  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Romans 
obliged  British  artifts  to  furvey  the  roads;  and  that  the  fame 
meafures  have  obtained  tbro  tbe  fubfequcnt  ages  to  the  prefent  time' 
Hiftorians,  however,  and  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  would  per- 
fuade  us  that  in  more  recent  times,  the  meafures  of  England 
were  very  uncertain.  Nations  regulated  meafures  of  length  it 
is  faid  by  parts  of  the  human  body ;  as  by  the  palm,  the  hand, 
the  fpan,  the  foot,  the  cubit,  the  ulna  (or  arm,  ell)  the 
pace,  and  the  fathom :  But  as  thefe  dimenfions  were  dif- 
ferent, in  men  of  different  proportions,  Henry  J  ft  com- 
manded the  Ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  anfwers  to  our  yard, 
to  be  reckoned  ly  tbe  length  of  bis  own  arm  ;  and  his  other  di- 
menfions of  length  were  confequently  divided  from  thence." 
I  muft  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  very  ftrange  account  5  and 
very  lucky  it  was  tbat  ibis  king  bad  an  arm  exaftly  of  tbe  old. 
Jtandard  length  I 

I  refer  my  reader  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  Antoninus  for  the  an- 
cient meafures  of  our  roads.  I  have  juft  added  the  above  to 
recommend  his  diflertation  on  this  fubjed. 


ESSAY  VI. 


I 


HAVE  now  fhortly  given,  my  reader  the  principles  on 
which  the  original  inhabitants  muft  have  proceeded  in  naming 
their  lands.  They  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  given  appella- 
tions without  defign,  capricioujly,  as  at  the  prefent  day.  But 
old  names  decide  this  point  indifputably ,  and  prove  what  I 
have  aflerted.  From  the  Eaft,  Europe  was  peopled  in  an  early 
age ;  and  from  eaftern  languages,  the  original  method  of 
forming  old  names  for  fettlements,  muft  have  originated  at  as 
early  a  period.  I  have  therefore  little  more  to  add  on  this  head 
than  this : — That  names  outlive  ages,  and  that  improper  new 
ones  have  been  the  ephemera  of  the  day,  and  have  univer- 
fally  given  way  to  the  old,  and  more  appropriate  appellations. 
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We  are,  I  fear,  fcarcely  far  enough  advanced  in  fefearch, 
either  to  demand,  or  admit,  all  which  mould  be  affumed  on  this 
fubjeft.  I  have  ftated  that  pofttixes  were  generally  augments 
or  diminutives;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  where  no 
letters  were  fuperfluous,  that  the  prefixes,  originally  in  the 
language  of  the  features  of  nature,  as  in  the  eaftern  lan- 
guages, were  exprellive  in  defcription. 

In  the  Hebrew  we  are  informed  what  their  ferviles  im- 
plied ;  but  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  more  than  we  at 
prefeiit  know,  is  meant  by  our  confonant  prefixes :  Accor- 
dingly, 

R  is  faid  to  imply  motion  and  continuity .  Its  alphabetical 
name  is  Ruis,  which  imp-lies  a  road  or  way.  To  An  or  Ain, 
\vater,  R  is  prefixed  in  Rain,  falling  or  fallen  water.  R  or 
AT  may  mean  head,  hill,  border,  ridge,  &c.  As  a  letter  it 
is  often  ufed  for  L  and  U. 

C  is  faid  to  imply  indofure;  and  is  ufed  as  a  prefix  to  An, 
water,  in  Can,  a  lake.  The  Irifh  call  this  letter  Coll,  and  it 
certainly  means  bead  in  many  words,  and  even  in  the  word 
Can.  With  a  root  for  land  it  often  means  inclofed  land  or 
camp. 

D  is  faid  to  mean  "  the  dofcr"  in  fome  languages;  as  alfo 
'incl&fed,  or  inclofure,  and  completion  ;  and  is  alfo  ufed  with  Un, 
a  variation  of  En,  land,  for  Dun,  a  fort,  or  enclofed  land  : 
And  to  the  word  Rain  above,  it  is  prefixed  in  Drain,  the  en- 
clofure  of  water,  or  rain. 

But  leaving  thefe  to  the  reader,  I  fhall  further  obferve, 
that  the  word  Aigbe,  hill  or  head,  is  often  changed  to  Eigbe, 
and  pronounced  Ey,  and  EC  :  With  the  prefix  E,  there  is  in 
Devon  an,  hill  named  Bee-Tor.  The  letter  B  (BceJ  being 
then  in  pronunciation  a  name  for  hill,  becomes  with  a  root 
for  land,  often  a  name  for  hill  land  j  as  in  Blim,  an  hill,  in 
which  the  root  In,  or  Inn,  means  land  only.  And  as  B  and 
P  were  ufed  for  each  other,  P  alfo  was  the  pronunciation  of 
a  word  for  hill }  and  therefore  Pinn,  Pin,  or  Pen,  mean  the 
fame  as  Binn  or  Bin.  In  like  manner  the  letter  D  (or  Dee) 
with  En  varied  to  Un,  becomes  a  name  for  hill  land.  So  alfo 
C  (or  Cee,  which  in  the  Gaelic  is  called  Col,)  with  En,  er 
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An,  land,  becomes  Cec-an,  or  Ctann,  an  headland.  If  we 
fuppofe  An  to  imply  water,  then  Ceann  will  be  the  water 
head.  E  and  P  are  by  writers,  called  prominence  and  con- 
"jtstity,  as  in  Pic,  Peac,  Bic,  &c. 

But  prefixes  I  conceive  give  ?:ot  always  tlefe  variations  to  roots. 
Thus  Ann,  is  called  Nan :  Edward,  Ned.  Sometimes  the 
fame  prefix  conveys  a  different  meaning.  Dun  is  often  land 
only,  tho'  it  fometimes  means  hill  or  fort.  In  this  fenfe, 
however,  to  make  a  proper  diftin&ion,  the  word  may  be 
written  Dune ;  but  as  the  Iriih  and  Scotch  may  not  allow  this 
fpelling,  I  muft  not  infitf  upon  it. 

5  is  faid  to  imply  low,  Jittle,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Harris,  on 
Ifaiah,  mews,  that  5  muft  often  be  rejected  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  in  order  to  come  at  their  true  meaning  ;  and  he 
further  obferves,  that  northern  nations  have  given  this  prefix 
to  ancient  words,  which  the  eaftern  did  not  ufe.  I  have 
obferved  the  fame  in  a  great  variety  of  words,  in  Saxon 
and  other  names. — But  authors  have  not  confidered  that  5 
is  C  with  a  tail,  or  C  foft ;  and  therefore  muft  have  irf* 
many  words,  the  power  of  C  mentioned  before,  if  not  fome 
additional  power,  as  in  the  word  Sea,  which  comes  from  Ea, 
water,  with  this  prefix. 

The  letters  B  and  P  have  in  fome  names  been  proved  te 
imply  hill  or  head  ;  and  the  letter  5  in  Spain,  and  in  Sootia, 
has  been  {hewn  to  mean  water,  and  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  Es 
or  Is. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  word  River,  Av,  wa-  ' 
ter,  is  varied  to  lv :  Riv,  from  what  is  faid  of  R,  will  be  the 
running  water ;  and  as  Er  means  great,  the  whole  word  River 
will  imply  the  great  flowing  water.  This  feems  to  be  a  more 
expreflive  term  than  Avon ;  which  from  Av,  water,  and  OB, 
an  augment,  means  only  the  great  water.  A  learned  author 
fuppofes  the  Beg  of  Limerick  to  be  an  imperfeft  tranflation 
of  Avon-beg,  which  he  renders  the  little  river.* 

*  I  give  this  as  an  example,  to  shew,  that  authors  have  not  analysed 
eld  names.  In  this  word  "  dvon-beg,"  Avon  means  the  great  water, 
and  beg,  which  follows,  means  little.  Avon-beg  then,  never  obtained 
as  a  name,  when  people  knew  the  imports  of  such  words.  But  the 
Beg  of  Limerick,  as  G  and  C  were  written  for  each  other,  is  not  named 
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The  letter  T  is  faid  fometimes  to  imply  ibc\  The  fame  is 
faid  of  the  letter  D,  and  this  letter  often  means  the  fame 
asT. 

L  is  faid  to  imply  extent  longitudinal  and  indirect,  as  in 
Lough,  a  lakej  and  in  Li,  the  fea.  L  is  often  ufed  as,  and 
for  [7 and  R,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  following  treatife. 

M  is  faid  to  imply  magnitude.  It  often  conveys  the  fame 
fen'fe  as  V,  B,  F,  or  P,  in  the  compofition  of  names  for  the 
features  of  nature. 

Various  are  the  miftakes  which  arife  from  not  underftand- 
ing  the  roots  of  words,  I  give  the  following  as  cautionary  ad-  . 
vice.  Jffirds  may  befuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  earth,  ivbtcb 
are  not.  Cam  is  a  name  which  may  be  derived  from  Can,  a  hill 
or  mountain ;  and  this  from  the  A,  an  hill  or  rifing  ground, 
which  was  pronounced  Au;  to  this  C  was  prefixed  in  Can. 
Can,  a  mountain,  may  be  varied  to  Ca<v,  to  Cam,  and  Cum, 
and  thefe  laft  are  alfo  names  for  a  hollow  or  valley.  But  in 
this  cafe  the  root  of  the  word,  is  A,  an  hill. — If,  however, 
the  root  of  Cam,  fhould  come  from  Amb,  or  Av,  the  ocean 
or  water,  (often  written  Am)  then  Cam,  in  compofition  of 
names,  will  mean  the  inclofed  water,  the  ocean,  or  the  ftream. 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  bccaufe  the  fame  words  mean 
land  and  water,  that  we  are  to  fuppofe  all  words  are  to  be 
derived  from  land.  In  heights  and  depths  the  fame  terms 
may  be  appropriate.  We  call  a  valley  a  depth,  and  the  fame 
word  may  denote  an  height :  But  in  general,  it  is  fronj  the 
root  of  the  name,  of  the  thing  meant,  that  we  muft  eftimate 
the  fenfe.  The  ancients  who  gave  terms  which  denoted 
heights  and  depths,  never  conceived  that  in  naming  the  fea 

from  an  adjective,  but  is  the  same  as  our  word  Bee,  which  hath  often 
been  said  to  imply  only  a  brook  or  rill.  This  word  comes  from 
Oiche,  or  Oc,  water,  raried  to  Ac  and  EC;  with  the  prefix  B  it  may 
mean,  whether  a  great  or  small  stream,  the  head  water.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  name  has  a  diminutive  ending,  as  in  the  JBeekyin  Devon, 
on  which  there  is  a  remarkable  waterfall.  But  the  word  Bee  has  bten 
confounded  with  Beg,  which  implies  little,  in  many  instances,  where 
discrimination  should  have  taken  place. 

I  might  thus  examine  all  the  derivations  of  authors  for  the  features 
of  nature,  and  find  them  all  equally  unfounded:  But  I  must  refer  to 
this  treatise,  and  my  former  work,  in  which  the  reader  will  be  abun- 
dantly satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
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or  a  ftreara,  they  muft  call  it  a  hill  or  a  valley.  They  knew 
water  from  land,  and  called  not  one  by  the  other  j  and  where 
a  coincidencefin' names  took  place. as  above,  it  was  generally 
from  changes  in  the  roots  of  words.  But  thefe  changes  were 
formerly  eafily  underftood,  in  comparing  things  represented 
by  them.  Miftakes  however  will  now  arifefrom  not  compre- 
hending rightly  the  roots  of  words  and  their  changes.  And 
errors  will  alfo  often  take  place  where  common  and  inappli- 
cable words  of  our  prefent  lan-g-uage  are  ufed  inftead  of  the  pe- 
culiar and  applicable  ancient  ones  which  belong  to  the  fea- 
tures of  nature.  Thei'Bcg  of  Limerick,  and  a  thoufand  other 
iriftances  juft  noted,  might  eafily  be  produced.  To  conclude, 
kue  muft  explain  old  names  from  the  features  of  tie  places  <wbicb 
they  defignate;  'tve  mujl  compare  the  eld  and  new  terms  which 
tra<ve  been  nfcdfor  them ;  we  mujl  fee  bow  they  are  formed,  and 
Ifovj  their  federal  parts  are  varied;  and  if  we  refer  generally  to 
any  language,  it  muft  be  to  the  language  from  which  \ve 
find  our  defcriptive  terms  to  have  flowed :  and  to  the  precifc 
•words  for  the  features  which  we  are  to  explain. 
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PART  II. 


I.  Hi 


JCHARD,  in  the  five  firft  chapters  of  his  defcrijrtiott 
of  Great  Britain,  has  given  extracts  only  from  authors  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted.  In  his  6th  chapter  he  state* 
that  Brjia.in  was  anciently  divided  into  feven  parts.  Britan- 
nia prima,  Secunda,  Flavia,  Maxima,  Valentia,  andVefp^- 
fiana.  IJball  abridge  what  be  Jays,  and  gvue  jbm?  neceffaty  ob~ 
fenvations  in  noies. 

II.*  BRITANNIA  PRIMA  was  included  within  the  ri- 
vers Tames  and  Severn,  and  the  Southern  Sea,  and  contained 
CANTIUM  on  the  eaft,  whofe  cities  were  Durobribis,  and  Can- 
iiapolis  the  Capital ;  with  Dubrte,  Lemanus,  and  Regulbium, 
garrifoned  by  Romans :  Their  primary  ftation  was  Rbutupis, 
a  colony,  which  became  their  metropolis,  and  haven  for  their 
fleet.  Their  rivers  were  Madus  Medway,  Sturius  Stour, 
Dubris — and  Lemanus  Rother,  which  parts  the  Cantii  and  the 
Regni. 

III.  THE  BIBROCI  (0  joined  the  Cantii,  and  fome  fay  were 
their  fubje&s.  They  were  alfo  called  the  REGNI.  Their 
towns  "were  Bibrocumfi}  Regentum,  and  Nwiomagus  their  me- 
tropolis. The  Romans  occupied  Aaderida, 

f  Britain  from  Sri,  hill,  and  Tain,  land. 

(0  The  Bibroci  mean  the  marsh  landers,  and  therefore  were  no  se- 
parate nation  ;  but  the  Regni  living  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  next  the 
Cantii,  bad  a  topographical  position  assigned  them  in  their  name. 
There  were  certainly  Bibroci  in  Regnutn,  as  well  as  in  other  districts! 
But  how  we  shall  account  for  the  Bibroci  conquering  the  Regni  as  Mr. 
Whitaker  asserts,  1  know  not.  1  fear  that  ancient  history  is  often 
filed  with  fables. 

(*)  Bibrocum  will  hp  explained. 
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IV.  Oa  their  confines,    and  bordering  upon  the  Tamee, 
dwelt  the  ATREBATii,'1)  their  town  Cakva* 

V.  Next  them,  and  nearer  as  veil  35  on  the  Kennet,  lived 
the  SEGONTiACi,'2)  whofe  chief  town  was  Vinlonum. 

VI.  BeJowr,  upon  the  ocean,   lived  the  BELGJE/.!)  whofe 
towns  were  Clwfentum,  Portu*  Magnus,  Vcnia,  and  Sorbiodu- 
ntf.ni,  which  had  a  Roman  garrifou. 

VII.  Near  the  Sabrina,  and  below  the  Tames,  lived  the 
HEDUI, M)  whofe  priftci pal  cities  were  JfcbaHs, (5)  Avaloniafl) 
3nd  Aquae  Soils,  noted  for  its  hot  fprings,  and  for  the  refi- 
4ence  of  the  Romans,    who  formed  hot  baths  at  great  ex- 
pence. 

VIII.  Below  the  Hedui  were  fituated  the  DUROTRIGES/T) 
or  MOEINI.    Their  city  was  Durinum.     The  land  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  that  to  the  north,  begins  to  contract  into  an  arm, 
towards  the  Weftern  Ocean. 

IX.  In  this  arm  were  the  Ciinlri,(%}  who  were  divided  ffom 
the  Hcdui,  by  the  Uxella.®}     It  is  not  afcertained,  whether 
the  Cimbri  gave  names  to  Wales,  or  whether  their  origin  was 
more  remote.     Their  chief  cities  were  Termolus,  and  Arta- 
<rw,(lo)  from  hence  are  feen  tbe  pillars  of  Hercules  tW  and  the 

(')  Derived  from  Ad,  water,  Er,  border,  and  fiat,  an  hill. 
U)  Derived  from   Segh,  an  hill,    Cow,  lake,  and  7Va,  laud.    This 
nation  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemv. 

(3)  Tbe  Be.lga  are  explained  in  what  follows. 

(4)  Authors  have  greatly  erred  in  making  tbe  TJeAui  a  separate  na- 
tion :    For  the  Hedui  mean  only  the  cattle  landers  or  graziers,  and 
these  people  occupied  the  grazing  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Glouces- 
tershire, thty  would  therefore  have  no  topographical  situation  allotted 
them    by  the  ancients;    and  their  cities  mentioned  above  belonged  t« 
the  Belgse.   Modern  authors  ridiculously  assert  that  the  Belgae  subdued 
the  Hedui,    and  possessed  their  lands.     See  my  former  work  on  the«e 
names. 

(4)  Ischa lit  may,  I  conceive,  in  what  follows,  be  accounted  Ujcella. 

(*)  Acalnma  is  explained  in  my  first  tract. 

(?)  Derived  from  Dur,  water,  and  Traigh,  or  Traii;  a  track. 

(*)  This  is  %  doubtful  tribe  and  division  of  Danmonia,  and  the  name, 
from  what  1  have  before  stated,  not  applicable.  Richard  did  nut  un- 
derstand the  naiui".  he  gave  lands.  These  were  when  he  wrote  not 
understood. 

(9)  A  stream  to  he  explained  hereafter. 

(|0)  Molland  and  Hartlund,  in  Devon,  where  there  are  remains  of 
camps. 

(")  Tht*e  were  pillars  of  romance.  I  refer  t»  my  former  work  fs»r 
Hdrtland  and  Hercules. 
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Ifland  Herculca.    From   the  UxeUa,(l)  a  chain  of  mountains 
extends  to  the  Ocrinum.O2) 

X.  Beyond  theCimbri  were  the  CORNABII,  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  ifland/3)    Their  cities  were  Mufidum  and  Halan- 
gium.(4)     But  th«  Romans  frequented  not  thefe  parts,  and 
their  local  fituations  were  not  defcribed  by  hiftorians,  tho* 
geographers  mention  the  promontory  Belerium/.5)  or  Anti- 
veftasum.(6) 

XI.  Near  thefe  people  on  the  fouth  coaft,  and  bordering 
upon  the  Belgae,  lived  the  DANMONII,  the  moil  powerful 
people  of  thefe  parts,  to  whom  Ptolemy  afiigns  all  the  arm 
before-mentioned. (7)     The  cities  were  Uxella,&)  perhaps  II- 
chefterj    Tamara,    now  Tamerton  Foliot;     Foluba,  perhaps 
Tregony ;  Cenia,  on  the  lake  between  Truro  and  Pendinis ; 
and  Ifca,  Exeter,  the  mother  of  all.    Their  chief  rivers  were 

(0  Writers  say  that  this  was  the  Parrot ;  but  Uxella  means  a  little 
stream,  and  was  formerly  perhaps  so  named  at  llckester,*  where  it  is 
now  the  Ivel,  a  branch  of  the  Parrot.  Richard  knew  not  the  topogra- 
phical outline  of  the  West  of  England  :  His  map  shews  this — nor  did 
he  note  the  distances  of  its  towns  from  each  other  ;  but  he  has  given 
some  stations  not  in  Antoninus.  The  name  Cimbri,  which  he  applies 
to  the  north  part  of  Danmonia,  suits  not  its  real  fona,  and  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  territory  of  Danmonia. 

(2)  This  chain   has  lost  its   links  in  a  great  part  of  the  track:    We 
have  many  vallies  of  some  extent  between  our  hills,   and  the   heights 
are  not  such  as  described  by  our  author's  map.     Our  hills  in  various 
parts  run  in  other  directions. 

(3)  Richard  supposes  t'.iat  the  Cornnbii  inhabited  only  the  north  of 
Cornwall,  and  a  little  of  the  west  point ;    but  the  name  means  the  in- 
rtabitanfs  of  the  great  corner;  and  this  was  not  half  the  corner  of  Dan- 
luoina;    but  the  whole  of  what  is   now  called  Cornwall.     The  Tamer 
means  the  border  stream,  and  this  originally  parted  the  two  divisions 
of  Danmonia. 

U)  These  may  imply  the  hill  camjt,  and  the  hill  land,  or  the  water 
hilt. 

(5)  The  Channel  mouth  point. 

(6)  The  little  sea,  or  Channel  mouth  land  ;  from//n,  water,  /,  little, 
with  the  prefix  7' to  strengthen  the  sound  of  the  word,  Fes  or  Fes,  a 
mouth,  and  Te,  land. 

(?)  The  account  of  Ptolemy  shews  at  once,  that  the  division  of  Dan- 
tnonia,  by  Richard,  was  a  doubtful  one.  Authors  have  supposed  that 
the  Danmonii  subdued  the  Carnabii  and  Cimbri  ;  but  these  were  all 
Danmonii,  and  the  conceit  that  these  people  should  subdue  themselves 
is  curious  :  But  these  are  the  fables  of  ancient  historians. 

(8)  The  same  as  before,  called  Ischalis  perhaps. 

f  The  IJel  now  runs  into  the  Ivel.    The  river  Onfc  was  formerly  the 
!•'.  ire  or  EliT,  at  York. 
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-Ifca-,  Exe;    Durius,  Dart;    Tamarus,  Tamar;    and  Genius t(l) 
the  lake  at  Falmouth. 

XII.  Beyond  this  arm  were  the  SYGDILES  ISLES,  called 
alfo  the  CASSITERIDES. 

The  Emperor  Vefpafian  is  faid  to  have  fought  40  battles, 
with  the  Danmonii  and  Belgse,  and  to  have  conquered  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

We  have  numberlefs  inftances  of  authors,  miftaking  the  dif- 
fering names  of  the  features  of  nature,  for  fo  many  tribes  of 
inhabitants.  Richard  hath  certainly  not  given  the  difKnct 
boundaries  of  either  of  the  above  nations  ;  nor  hath  he  at- 
tempted  any  explanation  of  the  names  he  has  ufed.  We  are, 
however,  thankful  for  what  he  has  left  us,  and  muft  correct 
his  miftakcs,  and  fupply  his  defe6ts  in  the  beft  manner 
we  can. 

XIII.  BRITANNIA  SECUNDA  is  now  to  be  treated  of. 
It  is  feparated  from  prima  by  the  lands  juft  mentioned,  from 
Flavia,  by  the  Sabrina,  and  Deva ;  the  other  parts  are  bounded 
by  the  fea.    This  was  the  country  of  the  SiLURES,('2)  contain- 
ing three  tribes  :  Of  thefe  the  SILURES  proper  lay  on  the  weft 
of  the  Severn.     Their  cities  were  Sariconium,  Magna,  Goba- 
neum,  and  Venis.  the  capital.     The  Romans  colonifed  Ifca  Si- 
Jurum,  which  became  their  metropolis. 

XIV.  The  SILURES  under  Cara6tacus  withitood  the  Ro- 
mans nine  years,  but  were  defeated  by  Oftoriua.     Two  other 
tribes  were  fubjeft  to  the  Silures;   the  ORDOVICES^)  and 
the  DiMETi^E.f4)     The  cities  of  the  laft  were  Menapia,  and 
Moridunum  the  metropolis.    The  Romans  occupied  Lovantium 
Llanio  Iffau,  on  theTeivi.   The  towns  of  the  Ordovices  were 
Mediolanum  and  Brannogenium,  near  Lentwardine. 

XV  To  the  north  of  the  Ordovices  lay  the  CANGIANI/S) 
whofe  chief  city  was  Scgontium.  Their  rivers  were  Toifobius, 

(')  This  name,  tho'  referring  to  the  great  lake  before  mentioned,  is 
called  by  Ricbard  a  river,  and  by  others  wrongly  tbe  fall.  Falmouth 
is  a  recent  settlement,  and  was  so  named,  tho'  situated  on  the  lake, 
and  not  on  the  fall. 

(2)  The  liill  borderers. 

(3)  U)  Explained  in  my  former  work» 
(s)  The  little  lake  landers. 


$r  Canovius,  and  the  Z>5t/a'l)  their  boundary.    In  this  region 
is  the  ftupendous  mountain  Ereri.W 

XVI.  I  now  proceed  to  FLAVIA :  Near  the  river  Deva 
were  fituated  the  CARNABII/S)  their  cities  were  Ben(in<sf 
JLtoaeium,  and  Banclqrium,  the  mother  of  the  reft.  Uriconium 
was  one  of  the  largefl  in  Britain:  In  the  nethermoft  corner 
of  the  country  was  the  Roman  colony  Dev a,  Weft  Chefter. 

(>)  The  word  Deva,  when  applied  to  the  port,  is  a  contraction  of 
Devon;  in  like  manner  thedubtg,  in  Ireland,  is  called  the  Afulla,  in 
which  A  is  a  contraction  of  Any  little.  Dev,  as  the  sea,  comes  from 
Tav,  varied  to  Tev  and  Dev,  and  may  mean  the  sea,  and  Beva,  the 
little  sea.  The  town  Deva  was  named  Deunana,  or  JJune-ana,  the 
inclosed  hill  land  or  camp.  But  this  name  gave  way  <o  Caistcr,  which 
as  Al  was  pronounced  E,  became  Gester  and  Chester,  and  means  the 
same.  A^e  may  thus  explain  this  name — Jis  is  hill ;  C  means  inclo- 
sure,  and  Cuts  is  an  inclosed  hill.  Ter  implies  the  land  ;  and  the  in- 
closed hill  land  or  camp,  is  the  same  as  Cheater.  In  like  manner  C«?>- 
lann  (in  which  Lann  means  land)  is  a  fort  or  camp,  and  this  corrobo- 
rates the  above  exposition  of  Cuister,  or  Chester.  By  the  learned,  one 
unknown  term  is  often  explained  by  another;  and  authors  have  always 
explained  Chester  by  Castrum;  but  from  whence  Castrum  (Cas-ter-um 
or  Cais-ter-um)  is  derived,  they  have  not  investigated,  and  yet  in  the 
following  tract  it  will  be  found  necessary  that  it  should  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  curious  to  see  stated,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  Galloway,  the 
Dee  of  that  country  is  now  called  "  The  BLACK  fitter  Dee,"  and  to 
find  authors  mistaking  the  word  black  for  the  adjective  black,  which  ia 
this  place—"  The  -upper  part  of  Galloway" — is  another  name  for 
Jilaighe,  an  hill. — Thus  also  Blaigdon  is  called  Black  down  ;  but  mis- 
taking this  substantive  for  an  adjective,  they  render  the  Dee  "the 
Black  JYater"— But  the  Dee  was  derived  immediately  from  Dev,  con- 
sidered as  a  stream,  Dev  changes  to  Deu,  D«a,  and  Dee.  We  may 
add,  that  Ea  is  water,  as  it  is  in  the  Lea ;  and  this  changes  to  Ee,  in 
the  Lee.  D  is  a  Celtic  prefix  in  Dob,  a  stream>  and  in  Dur,  water, 
and  is  the  same  in  Dee,  which  may  imply  the  stream,  or  the  head  or 
hill  water.  1  hese  prefixes  are  explained  in  my  former  work. 

60  Ereri.    See  the  Itinerary. 

(3)  CARNABTA,  or  rather  CORNAVIA,  from  Cor  or  Corn,  a  corner,  and 
Av.  the  sea,  implies  the  water  or  sea  corner:  But  CORNUBU.  part  of 
Danmonia,  was  called  Cornou,  and  now  Cornoll,  tho'  written  Corn- 
wall: Corn  in  this  word  is  the  same  as  before ;  but  the  corner  refers 
here,  not  to  the  sea,  but  to  the  laritt.  The  word  Ou  or  Oil  menmgrtat ; 
and  is  the  same  as  Ou  in  the  Danou,  or  the  great  stream.  The  Danou 
was  latinized  Danubius,  and  Cornou  was  latinized  Cornubius,  which 
means  the  great  (land)  corner.  This  distinction  accounts  for  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms,  and  proves  that  each  of  these  nations  u  as 
named  from  the  features  of  its  territory,  and  was  independent  of,  and 
probably  not  allied  to  the  other.  The  expositions  and  suggestions 
therefore  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Owen,  and  others,  on  these  words, 
are  without  grounds,  as  they  are  without  any  reference  to  these  differ- 
ing features  of  nature. 

Names  of  nations  and  of  towns  not  explained  here  will  be  found  in 
the  comment  on  the  Itinerary,  or  in  my  first  work. 
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XVII.  Below  tbefe  lay  the  DOBUNJ,  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  Severn,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Tames,  eaft  by  the  Char- 
well,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Carnabii.    Their  cities  were 
Safina  and  Branogena,  on  the  left  of  the  Severn.     Alautta, 
and  the  moft  magnificent  of  all  Corinium,  founded  as  fuppofed 
by  Vefpafian.    Glevum,  near  the  Silures,  was  a  Roman  colony. 

XVIII.  TheCASsn  were  bounded  foutherly  by  the  Tames, 
wefterly  by  the  Dobuni,  by  the  Brent,  and  by  the  Jseni :  Had 
for  chief  cities  Forum  Dianas,   and  Verulamium  of  municipal 
rank. 

XIX.  Next  the  Cafiii,    towards  the  North  Sea,    lay  the 
TRINOBANTF.S,    who  refigned  to   the  Romans  Camalodunum 
and  Londinum.     Their  northern  boundary  was  the  Sturius,  or 
Stour;  and  the  fouthern  the  Tames. 

XX.  Beyond  which  were  thelcENi  or  CENIMANNI,  which 
we  have  already  explained.    Their  cities  were  Durnomagus, 
and  Venta  the  metropolis.     Camboricum  was  a  Roman  colony. 

XXI.  To  the  north  of  the  Aufona,  bordering  on  the  Car- 
nabii, Brlgaates,  and  the  ocean,  lived  the  CORITANI;(I)  their 
chief  city  was  Ratis ;  the  Romans  colonifed  Lindum. 

XXII.  On  the  north  of  this  region  is  the  ABUS,^)  a  boun- 
dary of  Maxima,  as  SETEIA'S)  is  the  other.    This  province  is 
called  BBiGANTiA/4)  At  itseaftern  point  lived  the  PARISH, (5) 
whofe  cities  were  Petuarla  and  Fcrtus  Felix. 

XXIII.  Above,   and  on  the  fide  of  the  Panfd,  are  the 
PROPER  BRiGANTES.C6)  Their  towns  were  Epiacum,  Fino-viam, 
Cambodunum,  Cataraflon,  Galacum,    Olicana,   and   the   chief 

(0  The  water,  marsh,  or  drain  lamlers. 

U)  ADDS,  from  Ab  or  Ob,  n  bay  or  actuary,  and  Us,  an  augment: 
In  which  Ab  becomes  Am,  or  Urn,  and  aspirated  Hum.  Us  and  Er 
mean  great.  The  B  in  Ber  is  a  prefix  only  ;  and  the  word  means  the 
great  test  nary,  and  should  not  he  applied  as  a  name  for  a  river. 

(3)  Road  of  the  Mersey  generally  -.upposed. 

(•»)  BKIGANTIA,  from  Bri,  an  hill;  Can,  or  Can,  a  lake;  and  Tiat 
country.  The  Brigantes  were  the  most  considerable  nation  of  Britain, 
and  possessed  a  part  of  Northumberland,  ail  Durham,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  Their  derivation  has  hi- 
therto not  beew  understood. 

(5)  The  Parisii  are  explained  in  my  former  book. 

<6)  The  reader  who  knows  the  features  of  Krigantia  will. judge  who 
were  the  proper  Brigantes.  They  derived  their  uauie  from  their  lakes 
and  bills. 
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city  Tfurium.     Eboracum  was  the  metropolis,  and  Jirjl  colony 
of  the  Romans. 

XXIV.  This  province  is  divided  by  mountains  called  the 
Penine  Alpet,  which  riling  on  the  confines  of  the  Iceni,  and 
Carnabii  near  the   Tr'wona,    Trent,    extend  northerly  50 
miles. 

XXV.  The  people  of  the  weft  of  thefe  are  the  SETANTII'!) 
and  VOLUNTII^J  who  are  confederates:    Their  cities  are 

(?)  The  SETANTII  are  derived  from  Set,  orSed,  whicb  implies  a  road, 
or  sea  way  ;  and  the  little  road,  or  the  little  sea,  is  the  import  of 
Seteia.  In  like  manner  Set,  in  Ptolemy's  Setantiorum  Portus, 
means  the  road  or  sea  way,  and  An,  here  Ant,  is  a  diminutive.  We 
shall  soon  see  what  these  words  imply. 

BELISAMA  is  considered  by  Dr.  Whitaker  the  mouth  of  the  Kibble. 
I  omit  his  reasoning :  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unlucky  term 
for  a  proof.  Bel  implies  the  mouih;  Is  is  a  diminutive;  and  Anth, 
Am,  or  Ama,  the  sea,  or  little  sea ;  and  the  word  implies  the  LITTLE 
mouth  sea :  which  answers  precisely  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  Now 
it  happens  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Kibble  has  a  large  mouth ;  and 
the  word  cannot  apply  to  it  in  any  sense.  On  the  Ribble  was  situated 
Rerignnia  ;  in  which  Reri  will  be  proved  to  mean  the  little  sea.  The 
word  Kibble,  or  Ribel,  cannot  refer  to  the  stream,  which  is  a  large 
one;  because  its  ending  is  a  diminutive.  Rib,  or  Riv ,  then  must 
mean  the  same  as  Her :  Accordingly  we  find  that  Iv  and  Er,  from  Av , 
theses,  change  to  Ev  and  Iv ;  Ev  also  changes  to  Eu,  and  this  to 
Er.  Hence  both  Reri  and  Ribel,  as  /and  El  are  diminutives,  mean 
the  LITTLE  sea ;  and  this  stream  was  named  from  its  hart>or,  as  well  as 
the  Mersey,  and  the  Deva.  Further,  Moricambe,  from  Mor,  the  sea ; 
/,  little;  and  Cambe,  a  corner,  means  the  little  sea  corner.  Mr. 
Whitaker  renders  this  the  great  bend,  or  haven  ;  and  Mr.  West  de- 
rives it  from  Morel,  a  haven,  and  Cain,  white  or  beautiful ;  but  I 
cannot  call  these  beautiful  derivations.  SETAETIORUM  PORTUS,  about 
•which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  which  Mr.  Whitaker  says  means 
the  port  of  Lancashire,  means  THE  PORT  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
LITTLE  SEAS  ;  and  this  was  their  chief  port.  I  have  here  elucidated 
words  which  all  our  authors  have  failed  in  explaining. 

(8)  The  VOLUNTH  have,  as  well  as  the  Setuntii,  been  variously  and 
erroneously  rendered  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  Dr.  Whitaker  also  has  written 
on  these  and  other  old  terms  not  correctly.  These  people  resided  in  a 
territory  whence  many  falls  of  water  issued.  The  words  Fell,  Fal, 
aifd  Pol,  convey  the  same  sense.  Pol  is  used  in  the  names  of  many 
streams.  Fal  is  now  used  where  Fol  was  formerly  in  Voluba.  Fella  is 
the  name  of  a  German  river.  The  root  Av,  water,  will  change  to  Au, 
Al,  Ol,  and  El,  and  will  take  the  prefix  F  or  V,  which  has  the  power 
of  B  or  P,  and  may  imply  head.  Fel,  Fal,  and  Pol  then  may  mean 
the  head  water,  or  a  head  of  water.  But  the  letter  A  means  hill,  and 
this  was  pronounced  Au,  and  was  often  changed  to  Al,  Ol,  and  El ; 
with  F  prefixed  it  would  imply  hill ;  and  hence  these  names  were  in- 
discriminately applied  to  hills  and  streams.  Voluntia  (as  An  and  Un 
often  mean  land)  may  have  meant  the  head  water  land.  But  if  Pol  or 
Ul  mean  lake  or  water  only,  then  this  name  will  imply  the  water  of 
lake  land. 
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Rerigonium,  Cocclum,  and  Luguballium.    The  two  laft  were 
occupied  by  the  Romans. 

XXVI.  On  the  north  of  this  province  was  the  wall  of  Se- 
verus,  beyond  which  lived  the  M  AETJE,  who  pofleffed  Otta- 
dinia,W  Gadtnia,  Selgovia,   Nevantia,(l)   and  further   Nortb 
Damnia. 

XXVII.  Neareft  the  wall  dwelt  the  GADENI,  whofe  chief 
city  was  Curia.   The  OTTADINII  were  fituated  on  the  ealtern 
fide  from  the  wall  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.     Their  chief  city 
was  Bremenium,  and  Roe,  or  Rlecbefter.     Their  rivers  Tueda, 
the  Tweed,(3)  Alauna,  and  the  two  Tinas.d) 

(>)  The  OTTADINI  were  named  from  lying  formerly  on  a  point  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Ot,  from  Ad,  changed  to  Od,  as  in  ihe  Oder,  or  Ot, 
as  in  the  Otter,  means  the  water:  Otta  the  great  water  ;  Din  implies 
the  head  ;  and  Ottadinia  means  the  estuary  head  land.  Gadenia  and 
Selgovia  I  have  explained  in  my  farmer  work. 

(2)  In  the  NOVANTES  the  N  is  a  prefix  only. — Ovan,  or  Oban,  is  a 
little  bay  ;  the  Novantts  were  the  little  bay  men.  The  bay  from  which 
these  people  took  their  name,  was  the  Abravannus,  derived  from  Aber 
and  Oban,  or  Aban:  Aber  implies  the  water  point  or  tail;  and  Oban, 
the  little  bay.  It  is  now  called  Lus  Bay  ;  which  from  Los,  means  the 
tail  or  end  bay.  At  this  head  land  is  the  lake  Rerigonium.  R  in  this 
word,  as  in  various  others,  is  used  as  JL.  The  word  Lear,  or  Ler,  is 
the  sea;  Li  is  also  the  sea  ;  and  Lian  would  be  the  little  sea;  but  L 
in  this  word  changes  to  R  \\\Rian,  which  means  the  little  sea.  In 
like  manner  Ler,  the  sea,  changes  to  Rer  in  Rerigania,  in  which  Reri 
implies  the  same  as  Rian.  Gon  is  lake,  the  word  therefore  implies 
the  little  sea  lake.  It  is  now  called  Loch  Rian.  Rian  implving  the 
little  sea.  Scotch  writers  not  analysing  rightly  the  words  of  tht-ir  own 
language  have  failed  to  elucidate  this  and  other  old  names  of  rivers 
and  places,  which  were  attached  to  their  country. 

The  RIBBLE,  or  RIBEL,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Whitaker  to  come  from 
Belisama,  because  Bel  in  Ribel  is  found  like  Bel  in  Belisama.  Thus 
ridiculously  separating  syllables  to  form  words.  But  on  the  Ribble 
there  was  Rerisonium,  an  old  Roman  town,  in  which  it  is  plain,  that 
Reri  meant  the  same  as  in  the  Rerigtmius  Sinus,  the  little  sea.  Rib 
in  the  Ribble,  comes  from  Av ,  the  sea,  as  before  With  the  prefix  R 
it  means  continuity,  as  in  the  word  River,  and  refers  to  a  continuation 
of  this  estuary  to  Ribblechester,  or  Ribchester.  But  Gon,  in  Ptriponia, 
may  imply  an  enclosure,  whether  of  land  or  of  water,  and  therefore 
this  word  may  mean  the  ribble  camp.  Ribchester  then  meaus  not  as 
antiquaries  have  supposed. 

(3)  "  TUEDB,  British,  is  said  to  signify,  what  is  on  a  side  or  border  ; 
the  border  or  limit  of  a  country."     But  this  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
the  etymology  of  the   river  Tueda,  Tuede,  or  Tweed,   which  comes 
from  Ead,  a  synonyme  of  Ad,  water.     Ead  changes  to  Ued+  as  may 
be  seen  in  roy  first  book.     T,  as  a  prefix,  often  means  Tlte.     Tueda, 
Tuede,  or  Tweed,  then  means  the  water. 

(4)  The  TINE  is  derived,  as  Mons.  Bullet  says,  in  his  Celtic  Diction- 
ary, from  Ty,  deux,  and  Tyn,   double;    so  that  the  Tine   is  the  two 

Tain,  IB  tie  British,  is  erroneously  said  by  Scotch  writers  to 


XXVIII.  SELGOVIA  and  Gadeuia  I  have  explained  in  my 
former  work.     The  towns,    and  in  general  the  nations  of 
Scotland,  I  muft  leave  to  writers  of  our  lifter  kingdom  to  ex- 
plain.   The  towns  of  thefe  diftri&s  were  Corbantonum,  Ux- 
ellum,  and  Trhnontium,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
Their  rivers  were  Novius,!l)  Det>a,  and  partly  Ituna. (2) 

XXIX.  The  NOVANTES  dwelt  on  the  weft  of  the  Selgovae. 
In  their  country  is  the  No-vantum  cberfonefas.     Their  metro- 
polis was  Lucopbibia,  or  Cafte  Candida.     Their  rivers  Abrd- 
•vannus,  Jena,  (faid  to  be  the  Cree,)   and  Drva,    which  was 
their  eaftern  boundary. 

XXX.  The  DAMNI  dwelt  on  the  north  of  the  Novantes, 
Selgovae,  and  Gadeni ;  but  feparated  by  the  Uxdlan,  (or  little 
water  orjlream)  Mountains.     The  Romans  held   Vanduar'mm 
to  defend  the  wall. 

XXXI.  In  this  part  are  the  eftuaries  of  Bodotria  and  Clotta. 
Agricola  firft  fortified  this  Ifthmus.     Antonine  directed  ano- 
ther wall  of  nearly  35  miles.     JEtins  repaired  it,  and  added 
11  towers.     This  province  was  called  VALENTIA. 

XXXII.  Beyond  the  wall  was  the  province  VESPASI ANA. 
This  was  the  CALEDONIAN  REGION.     The  fteep  and  horrid 

imply  the  same  as  Avon  ;  but  Tain,  from  Ean,  water,  varied  to  Ain, 
with  I1  prefixed,  means  the  water.  Avon,  the  GREAT  water.  Avon  and 
Tain  are  therefore  not  synonymous  words.  Mons.  B.  supposes  all  the 
old  Celtic  names  lost,  except  those  for  rivers.  He  should  not  have 
exct-pied  these,  for  1  scarcely  find  one  perfectly  understood  by  any 
author. 

(»)  The  IVovius,  now  the  Nifh  or  Nid,  comes  from  Av,  water,  varied 
to  Ov.  The  ./Vis  merely  a  prefix,  which  gives  a  quicker  and  stronger 
sound  to  the  syllable.  Nid  comes  from  Ad,  water,  varied  to  Id,  with 
the  prefix  N,  and  denotes  aol  "  water  which  whirls  about,"  but 
simply  water. 

(2)  The  Ituna,  Eden,  is  said  to  imply  "  a  gliding  stream,"  this  is 
poetical;  but  Ad,  water,  changes  to  Ed,  Et,  and  It :  The  augment 
On  also  changes  to  Un.  The  Ituna  may  therefore  mean  the  great 
water.  In  my  former  work  I  have  found  that  Geamh  or  Gcav  in  the 
Selgovae  means  a  branch,  slip,  or  corner  of  the  sea;  and  It,  in  Ituna, 
wfeich  means  a_/?n,  may  also  imply  a  slip  or  corner.  The  Ituna  Estu- 
arium  may  therefore  meau,  the  great  slip  or  branch  estuary,  and  the 
river  may  have  been  named  from  its  harbor.  The  SELGOVJE  were 
named  from  living  on  the  north  side  of  this  harbor,  as  I  have  proved  in 
my  first  tract.  In  CUMBERLAND  the  name  Cum  is  also  corner,  and 
Btr  merois  border.  So  that  Cumberland  and  Selgovia  were  both  named 
from  this  corner  of  the  sea ;  and  the  import  of  vach  of  these  names  so 
agreeing,  proves  the  truth  of  both  derivations. 
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Grampian  hills  divide  it.  Here  was  fought  the  decifive  bat- 
tle between  Agricola  and  Galgacus.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Roman  camps  at  this  days  difplays  their  power,  and  their 
method  of  caftrametation.  Where  the  battle  was  fought  it 
is  affirmed,  that  immenfe  works  are  to  be  fcen,  which  cor- 
roborate what  Tacitus  has  affirmed. 

XXXIII.  The  nations  fubjeft  to  the  Romans  follow.  From 
the  Ifthmus  to  the  Tavus,  lived  the  HORESTJI.    Their  cities^ 
which,  before  the  wall  was  erefted,  belonged  to  the  Damnii, 
were  Alauna  and  Lindum ;    ViRona  was  built  by  Agricola  on 
the  Tavus,  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

XXXIV.  Above  and  beyond  the  boundary  Tavus,  lived 
the  VECTUKOVES,  or  VENRICONES  :    Their  chief  town  was 
Orrea ;  their  rivers  &Jic&  and  Tina. 

XXXV.  TheTAixALii  lived  on  the  coaft  beyond  the  Vec- 
turonea,  their  chief  town  was  Devana,    their  ftreams  DC-JJ. 
and  Ituna.    A  part  of  the  Grampian  hills  here  runs  into  the 
fea,   and  is  called  Taixalorum  Promontonum. 

XXXVI.  To  the  weft,  beyond  the  Grampian  chain,  were 
theVACOMAGi.  Their  cities  Tuefes,  TamcoL,  and  Banatia.  Pte~ 
reion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Varar,  was  the  chief  Roman  ftation. 
Their  rivers  were  the  Varar ;  their  boundary,  the  Tuejls  and 
Cdnrj.3. 

XXXVII.  Within    the  Vacomagi  and  Tavus,   were  the 
DAMNII  ALBANIA  fecluded  by  lakes  and  mountains,  and  little 
known. 

XXXVIII.  Lower  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Clolta,  lived 
the  ATTACOTTI,    a  nation  once  formidable  to  all  Britain. 
Here  is  the  great  lake  Lyncbahdor,  at  whofe  mouth  is  the  city 
Alfuitb,  built  by  the  Romans. 

XXXIX.  This  province  was  called  VESPASIANAJ  but  was 
only  a  ihort  time  under  the  Romans.  Altho'  all  the  land  beyond 
the  Ifthmus  may  be  termed  Caledonia,  yet  the  Caledonians 
proper,  lived  beyond  the  Varar,  to  the  weft,  from  which  an 
accurate  line  points  out  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  poffef- 
fions.    The  hithermoft  part  of  the  ifland  was  fometime  pof- 
feiled  by  them,  and  the  remainder,  as  before-mentioned,  by 
barbarians.    Ancient  hiftory  affords  information  thus  far  5 
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but  beyond  the  Varar  light  becomes  extinft :  The  thick 
woods,  and  continued  chains  of  rugged  hills,  forbid  all  re- 
fearch. 

XL.  Lefs  confiderable  people  dwelt  near  the  coaft  -.  Of 
thefe  the  CANTII  lived  beyond  the  Varar,  to  the  river  Loxa. 
Jn  their  province  was  the  promontory  Pentwxullum. 

XLI.  Next  come  the  LOGI,  fituated  near  the  river  Abona ; 
near  the  Ha  were  the  CARNABII,  the  moft  remote  Britons. 
Britain  here  runs  into  many  headlands,  the  chief  called  Vin- 
'vedrum,  and  alfo  Pentium. 

XLII.  After  thefe  were  the  CATINI  ;  the  MBRTJE  were 
more  inland,  and  nearer  the  Logi.  In  this  province  was  the 
promontory  of  the  Orcades ;  and  near  the  iflands  fo  called. 
Beyond  this  was  the  Nab<eus,  which  bounded  the  land  of  the 
Carnabii. 

XLIII.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  territory  were  feated  the 
CARNONAC.E,  with  the  headland  Ebudum,  beyond  which  is  a 
large  bay  called  Volfas.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  bay  lived 
the  CERONES.  Beyond  the  Itys  theCREONES  poffeffed  as  far 
as  the  Longus.  The  headland  from  thence,  warned  by  the 
fea  and  the  bay  Lelanus,  is  named  from  its  people  the  EFIDII. 
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HE  Britons  had,  according  to  Richard,  Q2  cities,  33  of 
which  were  moft  celebrated — Two  Municipal  0),  Verola- 
tnium  (2)  and  Eboracum'3). — NINE  Colonial)  (4)  Londinium 
AuguJia,(S)  Camulodunum,(6)  Geminae  Martias ;  Rhutupis(7) 
****-,  Thermae  Aqua  Soils,  (8)  Ifca  Sfcunda,®)  Deva  Getica;(W) 
Glevum  Claudia^)  Lindum(I2)  ****y  Camboricum (13) 
****. — TEN  bad  tbe privileges  oftbe  Latian  Z,aw,(l4)  Durno- 
magus,(i5)  Catara£ton,('6J  Cambodunum,  (i?)  Coccium,(18) 
Lugubalia/19)  Ptoroton,(20)  Viaoria,(«i}  Theodofia,(22)  Co- 
rinium,(23)  Sorbiodunum.(24) — TWELVE  were  JKpendiarytC*5} 
Venta  Silurum,(26)  Venta  Icenorum,(27)  VentaBelgarum,(28J 
Segontium,(29)  Muridunum,(3<>)  Ragae,(30  Cantiopolis/32) 
Durinurn,(33j  Ifca,  (34)  Bremenium,(35)  Vindonum,(3f>)  and 
Durobrivae.(37)  The  Romans  had  many  cities  betides ;  I  have 
here  enumerated  the  more  celebrated  only. 

(0  Municipia  were  cities  which  generally  claimed  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  except  rights  in  such  laws  as  demanded  actual  residence  at 
Rome.  They  had  the  option  of  adopting  their  own  laws  and  customs. 
The  cities  were,  (2)  St.  Albans,  (3)  York. 

(4)  Colonies  were  entitled  to  different  ranks  and  privileges.  The 
ranks  of  those  in  Britain  have  not  been  ascertained.  They  were, 
(j)  London,  (<0  Colchester,  (7)  Richborough,  (8)  Bath,  (9}Caerleon> 
(»°)  Chester,  (»0  Gloucester,  (12)  Lincoln,  (>3)  Chesterford. 

(14)  The  Latian  Law  was  the  law  granted  to  ancient  Latium,  and  is 
not  distinctly  known.  The  people  are  said  to  have  had  the  right  of 
following  their  own  customs,  were  exempt  from  the  Roman  Prsetor, 
and  had  the  option  of  adopting  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  The 
towns  were,  (> 5)  Castor  on  the  Men,  (»6)  Catterick,  (>7)  Slack,  (>8) 
Blackrode,  ('9;  Carlisle,  (20)  at  Spurn  Head,  Eglin  in  Scotland,  [•») 
Dealgin  Ross,  (as)  Dumbarton,  (23)  Cirencester,  (*4)  Old  Sarum. 

Us)  Stipendiary  Towns  were  such  as  paid  their  taxes  in  money. 
These  were,  (26)  Caerwent,  U7)  Castor  near  Norwich,  (••^Winchester, 
("9;  Caer  Segont,  (3°)  Caermarthen,  (3 ')  Leicester,  (3*)  Canterbury, 
<33)  Dorchester,  (34/  Exeter,  (35;  Roe,  or  Riechester,  (z6)  Silcheiver, 
'.37,  Rochester. 
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DIAPHRAGMATA. 

* 

ITER.  I. 

A  Rbutupi  Dufta  eft  via  Guetbclinga  ditto,  ufque  in  Segontlum  per  M.  P.  324, 

plus  minus  Jic. 


Parlous  Readings. 

Ricltttrd. 

Antoninus. 

From  Richborougk   to 
Caer-Segont    ty  the 
ffatling-Jireet. 

Cantiopoli     quae~l 
et    Duroverao,  VlO 

Iter.  2d  inverted. 
Duroverno  ......   12 

M.  P  ) 

Ant.    DiHoJevurn   16  . 

Ofpr'mgeJuddeHillta 

Ant.    Durobrivae   13,  \ 

Durobrovis    16 

Rochefter    16 

Deinde,  M.P.  ...  27 
Tranfis  Thamefin  ib- 

Iter.    3    inverted") 
from  Durobrivis  >27 

Flaviarh  et  civitatem 
Londinium     Auguf- 

to  Londiiiiain  .  .  ) 

Sulo  Mago,  M  .  P.     9 

Iter.  2d  inverted. 
Sullonincis  12 

Brockley  Hill  ...  12 

Anulfr,  11,  Iter.  6,  22 

Verolarnio  Muni-\  .„ 

Foro  Dianse  12 

Durocobrivts  ....    ^2 

Dunftable    12 

Ant.  12,  Iter.6>  16  ... 

Bennavennam  Magio-") 
vintum  23,  Iter.  8,  V 

Magio  Vinio   ....   12 
Laftorodo   12 

If  ant  a  Varia  .....   12 

Magiovinto  12 
Laflodoro    ......   17 

Bennavenna  Iter.\,? 

Old  Frelds  S.  of>  ,, 
Fenny  Stratford  f  u 
Berry     Mount,    \IA 
Towcefter,  ....  /16 

6,  liana  vatia     /" 

THpontio  .......   12 

Cathorpe   .  »  14 

Benonis  9 

Venorus  ........     9 

Hie  lijccatur  V\a  ;  Al- 
terutmmyue  ejus  Bra- 
chium  Lindum  iijijue, 
allerum   vevfus  riri- 
co?num      prodentitui 
Jic:— 
Maiidueffedo  ....  12 

Iter.  2d  inverted. 
Manduefledo  ....   12 

Etoceto  .....       13 

Etoceto    ........   16 

Wall  16 

Pennocrucro   ....   12 
Uxaconia  .•«..,.   12 

Pennocrucio  ....   12 

Uncertain,     Bre-") 
wood  is  the  near-  V  1  2 
eft  old  town  ...  ) 
Said  to  be  Red-S 

Hill  nearOken-V!2 

Virioconk)   ......   11 

Iter.  11 

Deva  Leg  20  Vift    10 

Chefter  15 

Varis  30 

Varis     32 

Bodfari  27 

Conovio   .  .               20 

Caer  Hun  20 

Cact  Segont  24 
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This  firft  Iter  is  traceable  on  the  Watling-ftreet.  From 
Eichborough  we  follow  it  to  Canterbury,  whence  it  ran  with 
the  prefent  road  to  Rochester,  leaving  the  ftation  at  Judde- 
Hill  in  Ofpringe  on  the  left.  It  pafied  the  Medway  at  Ro- 
chefter  above  the  bridge,  and  ran  by  Cobham  Park  and  Shin- 
glewell  to  Southfleet,  the  Vagniacis  of  Antonine  : — thence  to 
Newbury  in  Crawford  (Noviomagus)  and  over  the1  Tames  to 
London.  From  London  it  ran  north  to  Brockley-Hill,  Ve- 
rulam,  Dunftable,  Fenny  Stratford,  Towcefter  near  Daven- 
try,  Cathorpe,  Copftone,  Mancefter,  Wall,  Oxenyate,  and 
Wroxeter.  Leaving  Watling-fireet  it  ran  by  Uffington, 
Broughton,  Overley,  Hammer,  and  Sarn  Bridge  to  Bancbor  ; 
and  thence  by  Stockach  and  Oldford  to  Chefter.  This  road 
meeting  the  N.  E.  Watling-ftreet,  led,  it  is  faid,  to  Bodfari, 
thro'  Denbighfliire,  to  Caer  Hun,  and  thence  as  ftraight  as  it 
could  to  Segontum. 

I  am  now  entering  upon  a  difficult  and  laborious  taik,  nb 
lefs  than  the  explanation  of  names  not  underftood  in  Europe 
for  centuries.  Antiquaries  never  confidered  that  the  principal 
features  of  lands  were  neceflary  to  explain  their  names  ;  and 
have  left  us  many  undefcribed  ftations  and  diftri&s.  In  ex- 
plaining thefe  names,  I  may  fometimes  be  deceived,  how- 
ever carefully  I  have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  features. 
There  are,  I  allow,  difadvantages  to  which  a  perfon  muft  be 
fubjed,  who  cannot  perfonally  examine  places  j  and  proud 
muft  induftrious,  learned,  and  exploring  antiquaries  have 
been,  of  their  fuperior  information.  Without  wifliing 
to  lower  their  pretenfions,  or  to  deny  them  this  fuperiority, 
I  have  already  proved  that  they  have  run  into  manifold  er- 
rors :  And  I  mean  further  to  fhew,  that  for  want  of  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  imports  of  old  terms,  they  have  hi- 
therto been  guided  by  no  certain  principles,  in  afcertaining 
the  fituations  of  ftations  and  countries  which  they  have  ex- 
plored. The  miftakes  of  authors  have  been  fuch,  that  future 
generations  will  fcarcely  believe  that  the  fame  men  who  fo 
juftly,  fo  learnedly,  and  fo  induftrioufly  defcribed  remains, 
could  have  contrived  to  commit  fo  many  miftakes,  as  to  de- 
rive every  town  from  a  wrong  etymon  j  and  trace  every  diftrift 
from  a  falfe  origin. 
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A  COMMENTARY 

OS    THE 

ITINERARIES  of  RICHARD  of  CIRENCESTER, 
and  ANTONINUS, 

tyitb  an  Examination  of  tie  Opinions  of  former  Writers  on  tie  Sites 
of  Stations,  and  on  the  Derivations  of  their  Names. 


jICHARD  calls  thefe  Iters  Diapbragmata,  from  their  fi- 
militude  to  the  animal  midriff  pafling  thro'  the  body  from 
fide  to  fide. 

Rhutupis  is  the  firft  city,  fays  our  author,  in  the  ifland  of 
Britain,  towards  Gaul,  fituate  among  the  Cantii,  oppofite  to 
Geflbriagum,  the  port  of  Bononia  j  hence  it  is  the  moft  com- 
modious paflage  being  450  ftadia  j  or,  as  others  will  have  it, 
46  miles. 

From  that  city,  fays  he,  is  drawn  the  Roman  way,  called 
Guethelinga,  quite  to  Segontium,  thro'  the  fpace  of  324 
miles,  or  thereabouts. 

RHUTUPIS,  Kichborough,  Kent. 

Thii,place  is  called  by  Antoninus,  Ratupis  Portus ;  by  Pto- 
lemy, Rutupite  and  Rotitoupia! ;  by  Tacitus,  Portus  Trutuknfis  j 
by  Aurofius,  tbt  City  and  Port  of  Rutubi;  by  Ammianus, 
Rlutupiee  Static ;  by  the  Saxons,  Reptacejler ;  by  others,  Rep- 
timutb  -,  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  Ricbbcrgc,  now  named  Ricb- 
borough. 

The  learned  difagree  about  the  place  of  this  ftation,  Somncr 
thinks  it  was  at  Sandwicb,  Gibfon  at  Stonar,  and  Batteley  at 
Ricbboreugb.  From  the  phrafe,  ad  Portum  Rhutupis,  it  is 
fuppofed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  to  be  towards,  but  not  tbf  port. 
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Various  are  the  etymons  for  Rutupiae :  Camden  and  Sonmer 
derive  it -from  Rbyd  tufitb,  a  fandy  ford. — Baiteley,  the  chief 
hiftorian  of  this  ftation,  fays,  that  our  Rutupiee  was  named 
Rutubi  Portus,  by  Orofius  and  Bede,  and  there  being  a  Rutubi 
Portus  in  Gaul,  he  fuppofes  the  name  of  our  port  derived  from 
itj  but  this  author,  not  enquiring  from  whence  this  Gaulifb. 
name  was  derived,  has  here  explained  nothing. — He  then 
ftates,  that  the  name  came  from  Rbutubus,  a  foreign  tyrant ; 
but  he  fhews  not  in  this  again,  from  whence  this  Rbutulu* 
was  named. — He  next  ftates,  that  "  Tbanet  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Inis  Rubin,  or  Rutblna ;  Rbuo  in  their  language,  he 
fays,  Signifies  to  roar,  which,  tho'  Caraden  uiiderftands  it  of 
the  porpoifes  ou  the  coaft,  be  rather  applies  to  the  waves 
which  break  upon  it."  "  If,  fays  the  author,  we  compound 
the  word  Rbuo  with  T*wjn,  which  fignifies  a  (hore,  it  gives 
a  derivation  of  the  name  exactly  fuitable  to  the  defcription 
of  Lucan  in  Lib.  VI." — I  fhall  add,  he  further  fays,  the  opi- 
nion of  an  unpubliflied  author,  namely,  "That  the  Rhutu- 
pian  coaft  is  fo  called  from  Rupes ;  or  from  Rittini,  a  people 
of  Gaul,  now  Bologne."  "  Which  affinity  of  the  Gaelic  Ru- 
tini,  continues  this  writer,  and  our  Rutupini,  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by  Malebraache,"  who  fays  of  the  Rutbini,  "  all 
that  part  of  the  coaft  which  lies  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk, 
our  feamen  call  Ruthen"—"  Add  jto  this,  h-e  concludes,  .that 
the  fea  coaft  of  Kent  was  called  Rbutupia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  Rutupi,  which  Rutben,  they  fay,  njeans 
a  rotten  Jbore" 

Regulhium  he  derives  from  Rbag,  before,  and  Gwylpba, 
watching  j  or  from  Rbag  and  Gchu.  The  firft  he  renders 
"  th<(  former  watch-tower  j"  the  fecond,  "  the  former  light 
or  light-lioufe." 

The  above  and  following  reveries  of  great  men  abundantly 
{hew,  that  to  judge  of  the  imports  of  names,  fome  knowledge 
of  their  formation  muft  firft  be  acquired.  We  may  in  our 
opinions  proceed  according  to  probability,  and  yet  fail  in 
precifely  rendering  terms.  The  itinerary  names  are  all  un- 
known in  origin,  and  have  been  iuppofed  by  Monf.  Bullet  to 
b£  for  eyer  loit  in  import.  I  muft  therefore  be  excufed  jf  \ 
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exhibit  appropriate  etymons  of  a  part  only  of  thefe  un- 
known terms.  Strange  indeed  would  it  be,  were  I  to  fuc- 
ceedunii'erfalfy,  even  in  our  common  appellations :  Much  more 
ftrange  were  I  unvoerfally  fuccefsful  in  very  difficult  ones. — I 
pretend  to  no  exclufive  exemption  from  error.  When  we 
have  more  correct  defcriptions  of  places,  we  may  approxi- 
mate to  more  probable  fources  of  derivations.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  fome  rules  for  the  imports  of  old  names : 
I  may  befides  have  exhibited  fome  appropriate  meanings, 
may  have  removed  fome  difficulties,  corre&ed  fome  errors, 
elucidated  fome  points  in  hiftory  and  defcription,  in  which 
we  have  been  widely  led  aftray.  But  it  may  be  faid  that 
names  are  uncertain,  and  that  the  variations  of  roots  are  the 
fame.  I  allow  thefe  in  inftances  where  the  features  of  nature 
are  unknown ;  but  where  thefe  are  manifeft,  like  fituations 
take  like,  or  fynonymous  names ;  and  the  difficulties  arife 
moftly  from  ignorance  of  natural  fituations,  and  from  apply- 
ing unappropriate  terms.  The  variations  of  roots  are  many  in 
every  diftri6l.  I  have  referred  largely  to  thofe  for  water  in  my 
firft  work :  The  like  reference  is  made  to  thofe  for  hills,  &:c. 
in  this  treatife ;  and  the  reader  muft  expect  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties in  afcertaining  rationally  the  import  of  a  name.  I 
have  waded  thro'  more  than  a  thoufand  of  thefe  appellations  j 
and  mould  I  have  miftaken  five  out  of  ten,,  I  {hall  hold  my- 
felf  excufeable  for  refcuing  the  other  five  from  obfcurity. 

The  ancient  fituation  of  this  haven  will  be  found  in  Bat- 
teley,  in  Somner,  in  the  Archaeologia,  and  in  Hitiories  of 
Kent.  Dr.  Stukeley  has  given  a  plate  of  Richborough.  The 
prefent  nsme  is  derived  by  Somner  from  the  Saxon  word 
Hrlcge  Dorfum :  But  this  etymon,  like  the  before-mentioned, 
will  be  found  inapplicable. 

The  word  Rbut,  or  Rut,  in  Rutupi<e,  comes  from  Rut,  or 
Rote,  as  in  Rutland,  and  implies  a  road,  either  for  fhips,  or 
for  travellers.  The  letter  A  in  the  Gaelic,  implies  an  hill, 
as  it  does  in  Abury,  written  and  pronounced  alfo  Anbury. 
Au  changes  to  ATJ,  in  Aventinus,  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome ; 
it  alfo  changes  to  Ab,  in  the  Aba,  a  mountain  of  Armenia; 
it  likewife  changes  toAp,  in  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  and 


i-n  the  Appenines;  to  Ub,  in  Ubea-t  to  Up,  in  Upton,  Up- 
land,  &c. ;  and  to  Up  and  Ub,  in  Rhutw/>iae  and  Rutw£iae. 

The  words  In  and  E«  are  Gaelic  for  land ;  and  Rut,  or 
Rutb,  being  road,  the  word  Rutben  mentioned  above,  inftead 
of  the  rotten  Jbore,  implies  tie  road  land.  The  channel  was 
anciently  called  the  road,  and  the  land  upon  its  border,  tbe 
road  land. 

Rbutupia  was  an  haven  with  two  entrances  or  roads ;  the 
one  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tames,  and  the  other  from  the 
Channel :  The  Haven  having  two  roads,  and  a  hill  on  each 
entrance;  and  Rut  being  road,  and  Ub  or  Uf,  hill,  the  plural 
word  Rbutuj>i<e,  or  Rutubitt,  became  the  name  of  thefe  hill 
roads :  The  particular  names  of  the  two  fortrefles  or  towns 
taking  denomination  from  Situations,  were  nearly  the  fame ; 
and  were  varied  only  by  fynonymes  to  diftinguifli  their  differ- 
ing features.  Accordingly  Ricb,  in  Richborough,  from  Reic, 
or  Reik,  implies  a  read  or  road,  and  Borough  the  fame  as  Uf  : 
But  as  Borough  is  a  name  which  implies  border  camp,  a  great 
hill,  a  camp,  or  a  town ;  Ricbborougb  may  mean  the  road 
border,  the  road  hill,  the  road  camp,  or  the  road  town. 

In  like  manner  Reg,  or  Rtc,  in  Regulbium,  from  Reic, 
implies  a  reach  or  road  :  Ub  taking  L  euphonioufly,  became 
Ulb :  /«;«,  off  Urn,  in  Gaelic  means  about,  has  often  in 
old  names  been  rendered  border,  and  anfwers  to  Er,  in  Re- 
culver.  This  place  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Raculf-ceajler ; 
and  from  a  monaftery  there  fometimes  Raculf-Minjlcj.  "  Nor 
is  that  parcel  of  evidence,  fays  Mr.  Sumner,  refultiog  from 
and  couched  in  the  prefent  and  forepaft  name  of  the  place  to 
be  slighted,  efpecially  that  more  ancient  name  of  it  in  the 
Saxon  times,  Raculf,  altered  mice  into  Raculfre  and  Recul-vrt* 
and  (which  it  now  bears)  Reculver,  none  of  which  but  do 
retain  a  grand  fmack,  and  quantity  of  that  Roman  name  Re- 
gulbium." 

Rcftacejlcr  I  (hall  omit  to  confider,  as  it  contains  no  fmack 
of  the  old  word. 

The  word  Gulba  implies  mouth,  and  the  Saxons  feem  to 
have  tranflated  Regulbium  Nordmuth.  I  have  given  it  ano* 
ther  meanin. 


Dr.  Harris  on  Ifaiah,  conceived  that  S  was  often  ufed  by 
northern  nations  as  an  initial,  becaufe  they  could  not  fo  well 
"  get  out  of  their  mouths"  fome  words  without  the  afliftance 
of  this  prefix.  Tacitus  perhaps  reafoned  the  fame  on  the 
letter  T,  when  he  wrote  Rutubia  Trutulum.  Archdeacon 
Batteley,  however,  fuppofes  that  this  laft  was  derived  by  Ta- 
citus from  the  trouts  in  the  harbor ;  "  ivbere,"  adds  he,  to 
adopt  tie  words  of  Alain  de  Uijlc,  "  tbe  trout  entering  tbe  fait 
water  is  baptifed  in  tbefea,  and  ajfumes  tbe  name  offalmon" 

CANTIOPOLI,  orDUROVERNO,  M.P.  TO. 

Canterbury  10. 

Mr.  O'Halloran  derives  Kent  from  Ceann-tir,  Lambarde 
from  Cainc,  a  leaf.  Camden  fuppofes  it  to  come  from  fitua- 
tion,  and  to  mean  a  corner.  But  to  Ceann,  an  head,  a  T  is 
often  added  to  ftrengthen  the  found  of  the  word ;  and  hence 
Ceant,  Kant,  or  Kent,  may  mean  head.  But  we  know  that 
Can  implies  alfo  a  lake  or  ftream,  and  in  Canterbury  this 
word  is  written  Cant.  Er,  generally  in  our  old  terms,  im- 
plies border,  and  Bury  is  camp  or  fortrefs;  and  hence  Can- 
terbury means  the  ftream  border  camp.  Durovernum  has  been 
rendered,  from  Durwhern,  a  rapid  river ;  but  the  import  of 
this  name  is  nearly  the  fame  as  Canterbury.  Cant-nuara-byrig, 
which  comes  from  Cant,  a  ftream  ;  Wara,  border,  (derived 
from  Er  or  Ar,  with  W7  prefixed) ;  and  Byrig,  a  border  for- 
trefs, is  rendered  by  our  authors  tbe  Kent'ifo  Men's  City :  And 
Cant-guar-landt,  another  name  which  implies  the  head  border 
land,  js  faid  to  mean  the  Kenti/b  Men's  Land.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  our  quaint  expofitions,  which  are  filly  from  their 
truifms,  or  laughable  from  their  miftakes.  Durno--uernumt 
from  Dur,  water,  and  Vern,  a  contraction  of  Veren,  border 
land,  was  an  ancient  and  confiderable  ftation  of  the  Romans, 
and  has  many  remains  of  that  people. 
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DUUOLEVO,  M.P.I*. 

J.udde-Hill,  in  Offiringc,   12. 

In  1 809  I  fent  a  paper  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  concern- 
ing this  ftation,  Antiquaries  were  then  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  its  fituation,  from  the  copies  of  Antoninus  not  agreeing  in 
their  numbers.  Camden,  Lambarde,  and  Gale  had  fixed  it  at 
Lenham ;  G'ibfon  and  Gougb  at  Bapchild;  Stukeley  and  Talbot 
at  Charing,  or  Sittingbourne.  Horjley,  Ward,  and  Baxter  at 
Milton,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Faverfham.  Burton,  Som- 
mr,  Batteley,  Thorpe,  Reynolds,  and  Stillingjleet  at  Newing- 
ton :  Hafled  conceived  that  either  Newington  or  Ofpringe 
was  the  place,  tho'  he  modeftly  declined  giving  either  the 
preference. 

People  of  the  next  century  will  fcarcely  believe  that  no 
mode,  except  meafuring  by  the  chain  or  the  yard  for  the  im- 
ports of  names,  had,  ere  now,  with  any  fuccefs  taken  place. 
They  will  not  conceive  that  defcriptive  terms,  which  were 
every  day  in  our  mouths,  could  have  been  fo  long  unnoticed 
in  their  natural  imports ;  and  they  will  view  with  wonder 
this  lift  of  great  men,  who  could  fo  long  be  content  with 
letting  thefe  terms  remain  in  obfcurity.  But  let  us  attend  to 
our  derivation.  The  word  Dur,  is  water;  Leim  or  Lei<v,  ge- 
nerally written  Lim,  Liv,  or  Lev,  is  Gaelic  for  an  harbor  or 
a  fpring.  This  name  will  therefore  imply  the  water  fpring 
fettlement :  And  in  this  parilh  of  Ofpring  rifes  the  ftream 
which  gave  it  name,  and  which  runs  into  the  Swale.  The 
Saxons  who  in  numberlefs  inftances  tranflated  old  names  by 
other  Gaelic  words,  rendered  Dur  by  the  word  Qs,  as  they 
did  the.  Ure  at  York  by  the  name  Ofe  or  Oufe.  Lev  they 
tranflated  by  the  Saxon  word  Spring,  and  hence  the  name 
Ofpringe,  or  Ofifpringe.  The  uncertainty  then  of  the  place  of 
this  ftation  ceafes  with  our  acquaintance  with  the  old  me- 
thod of  refolving  names. 

DUROBRIVIS,  M.P.  16.  Rochcflerib. 

Durbri  was  the  old  name  of  this  place,  in  which  Bri  is  hill, 
and  contrary  to  the  affertions  of  all  our  writers,  who  often 
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introduce  a  good  ftory,  where  they  do  not  comprehend  words, 
this  term  hath  nothing  in  it  implying  a  ford,  and  means  only 
the  water  hill,  water  fort,  or  water  camp.  Hrofeceafter,  or 
Roveeeajler,  comes  from  Amb,  Ay,  or  Ov,  and  like  Iv,  in 
river,  takes  an  R,  which  was  formerly  afpirated.  The  word 
means  alfo  the  river  camp. 

LONDINIO,  M.  P.  27.  London. 

Lon  implies  a  lake,  a  ftream,  or  a  marfli ;  and  Din  or  Don, 
land  or  camp.  Various  are  the  ftories  detailed  on  thefe 
words  j  but  I  have  feen  no  one  who  has  rendered  this  eafy 
name  rightly.  This  town  has  been  confidered  by  many,  and 
formerly  by  myfelf,  belonging  to  Caffibelan ;  but  Caffibela- 
nus  took  his  name  from  the  Caffii  j  and  his  chief  city  muft 
have  been  among  that  people,  and  not  in  the  territories  of  the 
Trinobantes.  This  then  is  an  infuperable  objection  to  Lon- 
don, and  fixes  this  city  perhaps  from  fituation,  and  its  natu- 
ral features,  given  by  Caefar,  at  Verula,m. 

SULLONACIS,  M.P.    12.  Bradley-Hill 

Sullonac  has  been  derived  from  Caffibellann.  The  reader 
will  find  this  derivation  in  Baxter,  Stukeley,  and  others. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  formerly  of  Brockley-Hill,  erected  an  handfome 
pbelilk,  with  an  infcription  to  this  purport.  But  we  every 
where  encounter  abfurdities.  The  word  Sav  or  Sabb,  was 
tbefea,  but  it  meant  alfofummer.  Rian,  in  Ptolemy's  Sabrinay 
or  Sabriana,  meant  the  road:  And  the  Sabriana  meant  the  fea 
road.  The  word  Saet,  from  Saod  or  Sead,  was  track ;  and 
inftead  of  rendering  the  land  on  the  Severn,  the  fea  track, 
the  Saxons  tranflated  it  Sumcrfaet,  or  the  fummer  track. — 
Caffibellan,  or  Caffivellann,  may  be  deduced  from  Cajft,  a 
ftream,  Bel  or  Vd,  border,  and  Lann,  land  :  He  was  named 
the  ftrcam  lander,  and  was  the  chief  of  the  Caffii. — Sullonac 
comes  from  Sul,  an  hill. — Hill  is  often  written  Hull,  as  at 
Hull  Bifliop,  called  alfo  Hill  Bifhop.  The  Gaelic  had  no  H, 
but  often  wrote  S  in  its  ftead ;  and  hence  Hull  and  Sull  be- 
came fynonymes  for  hill:  Tonac,  Vonac,  and  Qnac,  meant 
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camp ;  and  this  name  could  not  be  derived  from  Caffibellanus. 
BrockLy  comes  from  Braigbe,  Braicbe,  or  Brock,  an  hill,  and 
Ley,  land. 

VEROLAMIO,  M.P.  9. 

Verulam,  near  St.  Albans. 

The  hiftorian  of  St.  Albans  fays,  "  As  for  Verulam  it  is 
quite  uncertain  whence  it  derived  its  name,  for  tho'  the  Bri- 
tifh tongue  has  Ffir  for  ftrong  5  and  altho'  there  was  a  town 
in  Italy,  not  far  from  Rome,  among  the  Hernia,  called  Ve~ 
rules,  I  will  not  affirm  either  of  thefe  to  be  the  origin  of  Ve- 
rulam." Again  he  writes,  that  "  Caefar  fays  the  maritime 
parts  of  Britain  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  people  from  Gaul 
and  the  Belgae,  who  called  their  new  towns  and  habitations 
by  the  names  of  thofe  places  which  they  had  left.  We  can- 
not difcern  any  marks  of  this,  fays  Mr.  Newcome,  in  Veru-» 
lam,  nor  find  any  name  in  Gaul  that  bears  a  refemblance  to 
it:  And  therefore  it  is  probably  of  Britifh  origin ;  and  as 
that  language  has  in  it  the  word  Berff,  fignifying  a  fpear, 
and  Llan,  denoting  a  place  for  fuch  particular  ufes,  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  the  firft  Britifh  name  might  fignify  fomething  mi. 
litary,  a  place  of  arms,  efpecially  if  Caffibellanus,  the  king 
and  general  againft  Caefar,  had  here  his  place  and  refidence." 

Mankind  revere  the  ancients,  generally  concede  to  their 
opinions,  and  often  believe  their  ftories.  But  Mr.  N.  is  not 
here  difpofed  to  agree  altogether  with  Caefar,  who  never  con- 
templates the  ground  he  ftands  upon,  when  he  enquires  intr» 
the  antiquity  of  its  name.  Mr.  N.  fuggefts  that  Ffer,  ftrong, 
is  Bvitifh,  and  hints  at  the  fame  time  that  Verulam  may  be 
derived  as  Verulae,  near  Rome.  Like  Caefar,  he  here  forgets 
to  look  at  home ;  and  like  Caefar  too  he  feems  to  think,  that 
this  place  may  be  explained,  by  the  name  of  a  foreign  place 
unexplained. 

Verulam  is  no  doubt  an  appellation  of  fome  obfcurity ;  but 
authors  have  drawn  its  origin  from  fuch  uncertain  premifes, 
that  darknefs  is  made  perfectly  vifible  in  its  defcent. — The 
word  Ver  is  border,  Ul  is  lake  or  water,  and  Lann,  land ;  and 
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the  water  border  land  feems  to  be  the  import  of  Verolamiutn. 
It  was  named  by  the  Saxons  lrerlan%  or  Verlamceafter.  The 
letter  N  often  changed  to  M,  and  hence  this  laft  name  meant, 
the  border  land  camp.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
town  of  Caffibellanus  which  was  taken  by  Cs;far,  and  which 
was  defended  by  woods  and  marmes.  "  In  Nero's  time  it 
was  efteemed  a  municipium,  and  great  remains  have  been 
found  here.  It  was  fit ua ted  on  an  eafy  afcent,  and  towards 
the  eaft  had  a  large  mere," 

DUROCOBRiVIS,  M.  P.  12.  Durable. 

Dunftable  and  the  forts  around  it,  are  the  Durocobrivte  of 
the  Itinerary,  altho'  various  writers  conceive  that  Durocobriv* 
has  been  tranfpofed,  and  that  it  ihould  follow  Magiovinnlum. 
Magiovinnium,  accounted  Dunftable,  hath  been  traced  from 
Maes  and  Gwin,  two  Welch  words,  and  rendered  tie  white 
camf,  or  ike  white field.  Our  old  antiquaries  acquiefcing  in 
this  Welch  refemblance,  fixed  Magintum  on  the  chalk  hill 
or  plain  of  Dunftable ;  but  where  to  place  Durocobr'm st  or 
Durocobrivtf,  was  a  difficulty.  Mr.  Gale,  by  a  traverfe  from 
the  direct  line,  carried  it  to  Hertford ;  but  here  his  diftance 
failed  was  too  great :  Dr.  Stukeley  therefore  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  main  road,  to  Berkhampftead.  But  the  white 
camp,  and  the  white  field,  fatisfied  not  when  Richard's  edi- 
tion of  the  Itinerary  appeared  :  For  this  too  corroborated  the 
ftatement  of  Antonine.  Still,  however,  authors  continued  to 
fuppofe  that  thefe  names  were  tranfpofed,  and  the  old  camp 
is  ftill  called  in  the  great  map  of  Hertfordihire,  MagiovJnnium. 
So  little  have  antiquaries  attended  to  this  neceflary  part  of 
their  tafk,  the  analyfing  of  the  old  names  for  the  features 
of  nature,  that  the  roots  and  fervi'es  in  thefe  appellations 
have  been  unknown  for  ages ;  nor  have  authors  underftood 
that  the  prefent  names,  where  altered,  were  univerfally  meant 
to  be  tranflations  of  older  ones. — But  to  return,  Durocobrius 
comes  from  Du,  land,  Roc,  a  plain,  and  Bri,  an  hill.  All 
our  writers  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  Brius,  which  is  here 
changed  in  the  ablative  plural  to  Bnvh;  and  they  have  uui. 
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verfallv  rendered  it  a  bridge  or  a  ford  :  But  no  proof  more  is 
neceflary,  than  the  explanation  here  given,  to  {hew,  that  they 
have  in  this  word  been  all  miftaken ;  and  if  more  proof  be 
required,  we  ftate — that  at  Dunftable,  no  water,  no  bridge, 
nor  ford,  is  to  be  found ;  and  that  the  appellation  of  plain 
land  biU,  or  bills,  fuits  exactly  the  fituation. 

To  the  tranflation  Dunftable  we  now  attend,  Dun  hath  been 
derived  from  Dun,  a  robber.  The  word  Dun  hath  been  ex- 
plained in  the  5th  eflay.  A  market  for  the  public  expofure 
of  goods,  was,  by  a  northern  nation,  named  a  Stapel;  and 
the  Saxons  are  fuppofed  to  have  ufed  the  word  in  this  fenfe, 
in  tranflating  names  of  places  ending  in  Staple  or  Stable.  But 
a  more  ridiculous  luppofition  can  fcarcely  be  imagined,  altho' 
it  hath  pafied  as  truth  for  ages. — The  word  Tabb,  Ta<v,  or 
Tab  may  imply  the  ocean  or  water,  and  by  a  comparifon  of 
furfaces,  a  level,  or  plain.  This  alfo  obtains  with  the  word" 
JEquor,  wherein  from  a  level,  the  fea  is  inferred.  I  have 
fliewn  in  this  and  my  former  work  that  Ur  is  fometimes 
changed  to  Ul  and  01.  Ur  means  border  land,  land,  or  bor- 
der. And  as  Ur  is  a  variation  of  Er,  border ;  fo  01  is  only  a 
variation  of  El,  in  tabel  or  table.  The  word  tabel  or  table 
therefore  implies  the  plain  land  :  and  Dunftable  will  be  an 
exaft  tranflation  of  Durocobrius.  I  ihall  juft  add,  that  we 
have  a  table  bill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  land  called 
table  land  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  fituation  of 
Barnftaple  is  on  a  plain  exactly  correfponding  with  the  expla- 
nation here  given. 

The  term  Mad,  in  Madning  Bower,  or  Madbin,  or  Maiden 
Bower,  and  in  Madning  Money ;  names  of  the  old  camp,  and 
of  the  money  found  in  this  place,  the  etymons  of  which  are 
unknown,  is  derived  from  Madb,  a  hill  or  plain.  Ning,  Ing, 
and  En,  imply  land.  Bower  may  come  from  Ber,  or  Bar, 
border ;  or  be  a  corruption  of  Bar,  a  camp,  or  of  Burg,  a 
fort  or  village.  Maiden  Bower  will  then  mean  the  plain  or 
hill  land,  border,  camp,  or  fort.  Madning  Money,  the  bill  or 
plain  land  money. 
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MAGIO-VrNNIO,  M.P.  12. 

Old  Fields,  near  Fenny  Stratford. 

We  now  vifit  Magiovinnium,  to  fee  whether  it  means  the 
ivbite  plain,  or  the  white  jields,  or  not. — The  word  Magb, 
Gaelic  for  a  plain,  may  be  derived  from  the  root  Aigbe,  an 
bill,  and  may  be  rendered,  perhaps,  hill  or  plain.  The  letter 
M  is  often  prefixed  to  terms  of  magnitude  in  defcription,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  roots  for  hills  and 
plains  are  the  fame.  The  reafon  of  this  coincidence  is,  that 
many  words  imply  depth  as  well  as  height ;  and  that  the  tops 
of  hills  or  elevated  lands,  as  well  as  bottoms,  often  contain 
level  grounds. — Vin,  in  Magio-vinnium,  is  written  Nin,  in 
Magio-ninlum,  and  In,  in  Magintum,  all  of  which  are  names 
for  this  ftation.  IVben  a  Jyllable  ends  ivitb  a  vowel,  and  a 
•vowel  is  to  begin  another,  a  confonant  is  generally  prefixed  in  old 
names,  tojirengtben  the  pronunciation.  Thus  the  people  called 
by  Tacitus,  Trinoantes,  are  alfo  written  Trinovantes  and  Trino- 
lantes.  The  fyllables  Vin,  Nin,  and  In,  from  what  has  been 
faid  may  be  fynonynaes,  and  each  mean  land.  But  the  pre- 
fent  name  is  faid  to  be  the  Old  Fields,  or  Auld  fields,  and  to 
be  at  a  little  diftance  from  Fenny  Stratford.  This  tranflation 
of  Auld  Fields  was  derived  from  Magb,  a  plain  or  field.  Pin, 
here  land,  or  perhaps  hill  land,  was  miiiaken  by  the  Saxons 
for  Fion,  old ;  and  the  mifapplication  of  the  terms  as  a  tranf- 
lation of  Magintum  is  obvious ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  this 
people  derived  their  improper  name  from  Magiovinnium. 

LACTORDORO,  M.P.  16. 

Toccftcr,  or  Tawcejler. 

This  famous  old  ftation  is  generally  derived  by  antiquaries 
from  Lacb,  a  ftone,  and  Dour,  water. — By  Monf.  Bullet,  in 
his  Celtic  Dictionary,  from  Lad,  a  ftone,  and  Torri,  to  cut. 
Mr.  Hals,  in  fpeaking  of  Whitftone,  in  Cornwall,  fays,  "  It 
was  taxed  in  Doomfday  by  the  name  of  Wbitefl-an ;  which, 
as  I  apprehend,  he  continues,  hath  myftery  in  it,  and  refers 
not  to  any  common  Jlone  in  the  parifb,  but  to  the  words  of  our 
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Saviour  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Afia." — "  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  a  vuintejhme,  and  in  the  ftone  a  new 
name  written,  ivlicl  no  man  knovuctl  faving  he  that  received 
it." 

I  may  fuppofe  from  the  above  that  tie  water  f.one,  tie  to 
cut  a  fane,  and  tie  lulitejlone  of  tie  Rtvelatioris,  did  clearly 
appear  j uft  explanations  to  thefe  authors :  But  to  other  men, 
pofleffing  only  the  common  powers  of  difcrimination,  and 
being  unable  to  encounter  myfteries,  they  may  not  be  fo  eafily 
underftood  :  I  will  beg  leave  therefore  to  give  another  expla- 
nation of  La&odorum.  The  word  Lac  is  lake  or  ftream  in 
various  places;  Lafto  is  the  ablative.  The  term  Dor,  implies 
often  an  inclofed  border  or  camp  :  But  taking  the  aforefaid 
ending  To  for  an  inflection  of  Tau,  water  or  ftream,  the 
Saxons  tranflated  the  name  of  this  place  To,  Tow,  and  Tofe- 
ceafter,  or  the  water  camp.  In  this,  however,  they  have 
dropped  Lac,  and  taken  its  ablative  ending  as  their  tranfla- 
tion.  It  appears,  notwithftanding,  highly  probable,  that 
Tocejler,  or  Towcefter,  is  the  lite  of  this  old  ftation  :  for  when 
we  confrder  that  this  place  lies  on  the  Watling-ftreet,  that  its 
diftance  agrees  with  one  of  the  numbers  in  Antonine,  and 
that  the  ending  in  Ceajlcr  generally  denotes  a  camp  ;  we  may 
perhaps  rightly  fix  La&odorum  at  Towcefter,  where  authors 
report,  that  the  remains  of  a  camp  have  been  difcovered. 

ISANTA-VARIA  and  BENNA-VENNA,  M.P.  12. 

Burrow-Hill. 

Ifanna-varia,  unknown  in  import,  I  explained  in  ano- 
ther publication  :*  I  have  in  the  following  corrected  my 
former  labour. — It  is  derived  from  h,  water,  An,  a  diminu- 
tive, and  Varia,  from  Ear  or  far,  an  head  or  bill.  Davcntry 
comes  from  Da<v,  a  ftream,  En,  a  diminutive,  and  Tre,  writ- 
ten for  Tir  or  Ttr,  land. 

BuckfesTKB,  in  Doomfday,  is  now  Buckfafti.v.iG'R ;  in  which 
Leigh,  implying  land,  has  been  fubftituted  for  Tre.  But 

*  Monthly  Magazine,  tohvre  I  endearoured  to  explain  the  names  of 
Several  stations. 
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Tre  was  in  this  word  pronounced  Ter  or  Tir,  which  is  Gaelic 
for  land.  It  is,  however,  pronounced  Tre,  in  Cornwall  and 
other  places ;  and  is  faid  to  mean  "  a  town,  a  village,  or 
gentleman's  feat  j"  and  Dr.  Pryce  calls  it  "  an  original  word." 
But  houfes  borrowed  their  names  from  the  common  names  of 
land,  and  land  itfelf  is  the  import  of  Ton  or  Town.  When 
we  fpeak  of  our  houfes  we  ftill  call  them  our  lands ;  and  the 
King's  towns  are  called  Terra-Regis.  I  have  thus  explained 
the  little  word  TRE,  which,  tho'  only  a  mole-hill,  has  long 
been  accounted  a  mountain. 

IJanna-varia  might  take  its  name  partly  from  a  fpring  on 
Burrow-Hill,  where  was  the  original  fite  of  this  flation. 
Burrow  is  a  name,  to  which  we  have  every  day  fome 
reference,  tho'  we  have  never  analyfed  it. — The  words 
Berry,  Bury,  Borow,  Borough,  and  Burrow,  have  been  un- 
known in  their  original  and  various  fignifications  to  all  our 
writers. — /  or  Y  is  Gaelic  for  little ;  and  the  diminutives 
of  Bear,  Ber,  Bar,  and  Bur ;  border,  head,  &c.  in  gene- 
ral ufe,  are  Berry  and  Bury.  Berry,  when  referred  to  the 
tops  of  hills,  may  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  Bearradb. 
Blr  or  Ber,  water ;  and  Bar,  or  its  inflexion  Ber,  an  head, 
&c.  may  alfo  in  competition  of  names,  be  found  with  dimi- 
nutive endings.  Berry,  taken  for  granted  as  implying  top, 
and  being  found  in  names  which  have  referred  to  fomething 
in  bottoms,  has  been  fuppofed  by  Kennet,  Spelman,  and  other 
antiquaries,  to  have  implied  tops  and  bottoms :  But  neither 
is  implied  in  this  word  further  than  it  means  little  top,  little 
border,  little  ftream,  little  bottom,  Sec. 

The  words  Berry,  Bury,  Borow,  Burrow,  and  Borough, 
are  faid  to  have  originally  meant  hill  j  but  as  etymologifts 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  roots  of  words,  they  have 
been  unable  to  account  for  this  meaning. — Ber,  Bar,  or  Bur 
are  then  derived  in  their  loots  from  A,  an  hill  or  riling  ground, 
pronounced  Au,  and  changed  to  Ar,  Er,  and  Ur.  Thefe  words 
are  from  the  Gaelic,  and  imply  border,  riling  ground,  or 
hill ;  and  with  B  prefixed,  the  fame  as  mentioned  of  B  and 
P  in  the  5th  effay :  To  thefe,  if  we  add  the  diminutive  Y, 
we  have  the  word  Berry  or  Bury,  Or,  Er,  and  Ur  then  may 
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be  head,  brink,  or  border,  to  which  B  has  been  prefixed  in 
Bar,  Ecr,  and  Bur. — After  R,  the  letters  D  and  T  were 
fometimes  added  to  Strengthen  the  found,  and  hence  the 
word  Bord  is  Gaelic  for  border. — The  vowels  E,  0,  and  U, 
often  changed  to  1  or  Y;  and  hence  Byr  was  likewife  in  com- 
pofition  border.  I  have  {hewn  that  Ic  may  imply  border 
land ;  and  Ig  will  imply  the  fame,  and  this  being  often  the 
fituation  of  banks,  of  mounds,  and  fortretres,  the  compound 
word  Byrig  became  a  name  for  a  raifed  border  or  a  fortrefs. — 
But  Acba.  or  Acb,  a  mound,  would  change  to  Agb,  to  Ugb, 
and  to  Ougb,  and  imply  in  old  names  the.  fame  as  Igb. — Bur 
or  Bor,  in  Borow,  Burow,  or  Borough,  is  derived  as  above; 
but  Ou  or  Ou)  is  often  an  augment,  as  in  the  Darwu,  named 
by  the  Romans  Danubuis ;  and  the  difference  between  our 
Berrys  and  Burrows  in  this  cafe  will  be,  that  the  firft  are  ge- 
nerally fmall  hills,  or  hills  with  Imall  tops  ;  and  the  fecond 
are  fometimes  larger,  or  hills  with  larger  tops.  Thefeofold 
were  fortified  or  walled,  were  places  offafety,  were  accounted 
caftles  and  camps,  from  camps  of  old  being  formed  upon 
them ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  all  fortified  or  walled  towns, 
being  places  ofjafcty,  were,  according  to  law  writers,  named 
Boroughs :  Laftly,  Boroughs  being  places  offafely,  the  name 
was  transferred  from  the  places  to  tbe  people,  who  became  fafe- 
guards  of  each  other;  and  bodies  of  ten  families,  who  be- 
came fuch  fafeguards,  were  at  length  called  boroughs.  I 
have  now  explained  thefe  terms  in  the  beft  manner  I  can. 

BENNAVENTA  or  BENNAVENNA,  alfo  unknown  in  import, 
comes  from  Ecinn,  an  headland ;  and  since  /^and  B,  as  letters, 
have  the  fame  power,  Venna  or  Venta  is  derived  from  the 
fame  :  But  camps  of  old  being  fixed  on  heads,  Venta,  near 
Norwich,  was  tranflated  Caftor  or  Caiftor,  which  is  camp  ; 
and  hence  Bennaventa  may  mean  the  headland  camp.  But  as 
Ta  was  a  plural  ending,  I  fliould  not  be  furprifed  if  this  word 
alfo  implied  the  head  land  camps. 

Camps,  forts,  towns,  villages,  and  refting  places  took  the 
ancient  names  of  the  lands  on  which  they  flood,  and  hence  we 
have  feldom  any  particular  names  for  thefe  in  very  ancient 
appellations.  The  word  Ton,  originally  land,  was  given 
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as  a  name  to  the  erections  upon  it.  Ais,  Gaelic  for  an  hill, 
is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort.  The  word  Ham,  originally  bor- 
der, has  been  ufed  for  village,  town,  &c.  Cofan  implies  a 
footway,  in  which  Cos  is  foot,  and  An,  the  land  or  road. 
Greajlann  is  an  inn  ;  and  this  word  literally  means  a  gueft- 
houfe,  in  which  Lann  implies  land,  as  well  as  houfe.  I 
have,  in  the  3d  effay,  fhewn  that  Arm  in  Armin,  means  the 
army,  and  In,  the  land  or  road.  Hence  then  words  for  land 
or  border  land,  were  chofen  for  names  of  roads  and  of  inns : 
And  In  or  Inn  too,  was  thus  adopted  :  For  an  inn  bonfe  means 
a  road  houfe ;  and  by  the  fuppreilion  of  houfe,  Inn  itfelf  be- 
came the  name  for  a  road  honle,  or  for  a  houfe  of  accommo- 
dation. In  like  manner  Vm  or  Vcn,  being  ufed  the  fame  as 
In,  as  fhewn  in  Magio  Vinnio,  would  naturally  imply  the 
fame.  To  the  letter  N  a  T  was  often  added,  and  hence  Ven 
became  Vent,  To  the  ftrong  ending  in  T  an  A  was  fometimes 
annexed  to  recover  the  voice  from  dwelling  on  the  fyllable ; 
nnd  hence  Venta  is  an  Inn  in  the  Spanilh,  and  in  that  language 
it  alfo  means  a  fale  for  goods,  or  a  place  of  fale  for  them. 
From  the  Vtntas  b£ing  refting  places,  inns,  or  places  of  ac- 
commodation, paflage,  trade,  &c.  fome  of  them  became 
towns,  forts,  and  camps,  as  our  Venta  Bclgarum,  Vcnta  Silu- 
rum,  and  Venta  Iccnorum  ;  names  which  have  perhaps  never 
been  rightly  underflood,  rendered,  or  traced. 

This  word  has  been  fuppofed  to  mean  "  Bcnavon,  or  the 
head  of  the  river,"  by  Pennant  nnd  others,  from  the  Nen  run- 
ning underneath  this  hill.  But  Benna  and  l\nna  are  moft 
likely  diftinft  words,  at  leaft  intended  to  be  of  different 
meanings.  If  we  fuppofe  this  term  originally  divided  into 
Betin  and  Avcn,  even  then  the  tranilation  of  thefe  authors 
will  be  wrong  :  for  Avert  will  mean  what  it  is  here,  the  little 
water.  Suppoling  Aven  then  to  import  this,  Ecnnavenna  will 
imply  the  fame  as  Ifannavaria,  and  will  be  another  name  for 
the  fame  place.  On  the  contrary,  if  Bennavenna  Ihould 
have  been  a  camp,  nearer  the  ilreet  as  many  fuppofe,  then  I 
Ihould  not  look  for  a  tranflation  of  Ifannavaria  in  this  name, 
wor  place  its  lite  on  Burough-Hill.  But  I  conceive,  as  Eeinn 
implies  an  head,  and  Vana  the  fame,  that  Burrow-hill  is  the 


place  meant  in  both  words ;  and  unlefs  there  had  beep  two 
fuch  heads  as  thefe  names  demand,  nearly  in  the  fame  place, 
which  is  not  the  cafe,  I  cannot  imagine  that  thefe  two  like 
names  refer  to  more  than  one  headland ;  and  fo  authors  have 
given  themfelves  much  unnecefiary  trouble,  to  diftin^uilh 
one  of  thefe  names  from  another,  where  no  difference  could 
take  place. 

Bcunavenia  then  may  imply  the  head  land  camps  as  above- 
mentioned,  and  take  in  all  within  the  range  of  this  old  fet- 
tlement  or  hill.  But  there  is  one  part  of  thefe  works  which 
antiquaries  fuppofe  to  have  been  Bennavenna,  and  which 
they  call  Burnt  Walk;  and  here  again  they  miftake  in  fixing 
the  name  to  this  particular  fpot :  For  Burnt  Walls  too  is  a 
name  which  may  refer  to  all  the  works  on  this  hill.  We 
have  in  Eifex  Burntvjood,  named  alfo  Brent-wood.  Ber  is 
fometunes  written  Bre,  and  hence  Ber-en,  head  or  hill  land, 
has  been  in  various  inftances  contracted  to  Bern  and  Burn, 
and  changed  to  Bren :  To  the  ending  in  N  a  T  was  often 
added,  and  hence  Burnt  and  Brent  in  the  names  of  places. 
The  word  Wall  comes  from  Balla,  change*!  to  Walla  and  Wall, 
and  means  a  wall,  fortrefs,  or  camp.  Walk  is  the  plural, 
which  with  Burnt  or  Brent  will  imply  the  headland  walls  or 
camps,  and  which  is  what  Bennaventa  may  import. 

TRIPONTIO,  M.P.   12.  Catborfi. 

This  has  been  accounted  a  Roman  name  for  three  bridges, 
"  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  fays  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  the 
Romans  would  make  a  bridge  over  this  rill,  or  one  fo  entirely 
large  as  to  deuominate  the  town."  The  Doctor,  therefore, 
among  others,  gives  another  derivation  and  fails.  Tri  may 
be  derived  as  Tri,  habitation,  or  as  Tre,  from  Tir  or  Tcr,  or 
it  may  come  from  Triatb,  and  this  from  Aitbe  or  Ai,  an  hill. 
Pont  is  an  old  word  for  point.  Rugby,  accounted  this  ftation 
by  Horfley,  was  called  in  D.  Day  Rocbcberrle ;  but  the  difiance 
from  Benonis  is  too  great ;  and  its  names  agree  not  with  Tri- 
pontiuro.  Lilborn  is  therefore  faid  by  authors  to  be  the  place ; 
but  tho1  caftles,  trenches,  pavements,  &rc.  remain  here ;  and 
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the  diftance  is  not  fo  wide  ns  Rugby ;  yet  its  name  agrees  not 
with  Tripontium.  Sbaugbwdl,  Sbowel,  or  Shovel  is  likewife 
ftated  to  have  been  this  ftation,  and  this  name  might  better 
agree  with  the  old  Celtic  one;  but  the  diftance  here  is  too 
little.  At  Catborp  there  are  remains,  and  this  place  and  Lil- 
born  are  accounted  one  lettlement.  I  (ball  therefore  attend 
to  Catborp  only.  In  compofition,  the  roots  for  land  take 
many  prefixes:  And  as  On,  land,  takes  D  in  Don;  fo  Or, 
border  or  point,  takes  a  D  in  AppW0;v,  and  other  names  on 
borders.  Moreover  Ham,  border,  takes  a  P  in  Hamp-ihire. 
In  like  manner  Dor,  ufed  as  the  border  or  point,  has  a  P  added 
in  DufTelrtkr/* :  But  Dorp  and  Thorp  are  the  fame;  and  each 
originally  meant  the  border,  point,  &c.  Catborp  is  on  the 
Watling-ftreet,  at  a  proper  diftance  from  Benonis.  Cau  or 
Cat  may  imply  hill,  or  be  a  fynonyme  of  Tri,  in  Tripontium. 
Thorp  is  a  fynonyme  of  Pont,  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
Cautborp,  Cattborp,  or  Catborp  may  therefore  be  a  tranflation 
of  this  ftation.  Thus  have  I  attempted  another  unknown 
term,  but  the  reader  may  conceive  that  the  exaft  place  of 
this  ftation  is  as  yet  not  afcertained. 

BENONIS,  9.  Cojijlon. 

Benon,  from  Ee'mn,  an  head,  and  On,  land,  implies  the 
Iiea'l  land.  This  ftation  is  or  was  in  the  pari(h  of  Copjkn, 
which  is  a  tranflation,  and  means  alfo  the  head  land. 

At  the  place  where  the  foHc  cronies  the  Watling-ftreefr, 
there  is  erected  an  handfome  obelilk,  with  a  Latin  infcription 
purporting  that  the  Vcnones  here  kept  their  quarters.  The  in- 
fcriptions  at  Brockley-hill,  and  at  this  place,  are  not  the  only 
fanciful  monuments,  arifing  from  mifconceptions  of  ancient 
terms.  Bt'non  and  Vcnon,  being  names  for  headland,  and 
this  headland  being  the  chief  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom, 
it  took  its  name  from  the  principal  features  of  the  country. 
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MANDUESSEDO,*  M.P.  12. 

Afatieefter,  J Far-mi cL 

Is  faid  to  be  derived  "  from  a  quarry  of  free-ftone  which 
lies  near  it,  and  to  have  been  given  from  the  Hone  there  dug 
and  hewed:  For  it  is  ftated  by  Camden,  that  in  the  Britiih, 
Maen  is  a  ftone,  and  Fofward,  digging  ;  and  theie  joined  to- 
gether, are  conceived  aptly  to  exprefs  MandueilTedum."  But 
I  fee  no  connexion  between  digging  and  ftone,  and  the 
features  of  this  ftation.  Digging  and  ftone  imply  neither 
hill,  valley,  plain,  ftream,  camp,  nor  manfion,  nor  can  thft 
derivation  of  any  thing  referring  to  other  features  of  nature 
be  deduced  frcm  them.  The  word  Mon,  varied  to  Man,  may 
imply  an  hill,  and  Sed,  a  feat,  camp,  or  ftation.  The  Saxons 
tranflated  it  the  hill  camp,  in  which  they  rendered  only  the 
above  fyllables,  and  from  which  I  iuppofe  that  the  word  may 
have  been  written  by  the  Romans  Mandufedo,  and  that  the. 
Saxons  fuppofed  Du  or  D  the  ending  only  of  Man. 

ETOCETO,  M.P.    1 6.  Wall,  Stafford/hire. 

This  place  may  have  been  named  Etoc,  and  is  not  fully 
tranflated  by  the  Saxons  in  Urall.  Et  is  derived  from  Aitbc, 
an  hill,  which  changes  to  sbt  and  Et.  O;  means  the  land  or 
fortrefs,  and  the  word  the  hill  land,  or  hill  camp.  Wall 
comes  from  BaUq,  a  fortrefs,  and  not  from  the  old  walls  of 
the  place  as  all  our  writers  imagine. 

If  Etoceto  conic  from  Etocct  or  Et-fit,  Et  will  be  derived  as 
before.  Cet,  Set,  or  Sed  means  as  in  the  laft,  the  feat,  the 
camp,  or  ftation. 

PENNOCRUCIO,  M.P.   12.      Perhaps Brewood. 

A  Welfli  gentleman  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  acquaintance  ren- 
dered this  word  by  Pen-cryeb,  which  implied  he  conceived  a 
rough  bead.  The  Situation  of  Pennocrucio  is  unknown,  and 

*  The  Essedum  was  a  war  chariot,  to  which  this  camp  may  have 
been  likened;    or  rather  perhaps  the  war  chariot  may  have  take 
name  from  a  word  fur  a  camp. 
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Ten-erne  will  be  found  to  have  other  meanings,  and  thefe  to 
exprefs  more  appropriately  the  features  of  nature,  than  rough 
bead. — Penkriagi  has  been  accounted  (he  place;  but  this  town 
Is  two  miles  at  lead  from  the  road,  and  on  a  marfh ;  agrees 
not  with  the  name  $  nor  does  the  diftance  anfwer  to  the  Iter. 
Pennocrucio  is  further  ftated  by  authors  to  be  on  the  Penk, 
from  which  they  fnppofe  it  took  its  name. — The  word  Pen  is 
head :  Cruc  may  come  from  Criocb,  an  end  or  territory.  Near 
High-gate  we  have  Cruc-End,  in  which  End  is  the  fame  as 
Cruc.  Croc  is  alfo  horn,  and  Crucbe,  in  Doomfday  Book,  So^ 
merfet,  is  now  called  Crewk-born.  Hence  Pennocrucio  means 
the  head  land  end,  or  the  head  land  territory. 

The  only  town  which  anfwers  to  diftances  in  this  Iter,  and 
which  has  any  remains,  is  Brcwood,  in  Doomfday  -•"  Breude" 
"  Which  place  is  faid  in  Cough's  Camdeh  to  have  been  an 
old  Roman  city,  and  in  plowing  the  fields,  that  they  fre- 
quently find  Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities." 

It  was  anciently  common  to  call  old  camps,  battle  places 
and  war  places.  The  word  Criocb  alfo  means  war,  and  hence 
the  war  head  land,  or  the  head  land  camp,  may  have  been 
the  import  of  Pennocrucio.  I  have  now  given  my  reader  all 
the  information  I  can  on  this  name,  leaviog  him  to  adopt  or 
reject  whatever  he  pleales  in  his  fearch  of  Pennocrucio. 

The  fituation  of  Brewovd  is  to  me  unknown ;  1  cannot 
therefore  compare  its  features  with  names:  But  Bre  implies 
an  head  land. —  From  whence  Ude  'is  derived  is  not  fo  eafily 
traced,  for  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  meant  a  wood  :  Sup- 
pofing  it  then  to  imply  the  fame  as  Cruc,  an  end,  it  may  have 
come  from  Odb,  changed  to  Udb,  which  means  the  fharp 
end  or  point  of  any  thing.  But  Ude  may  be  a  contraction  of 
Unde,  -which  may  be  an  inflection  of  a  word  for  land,  or  may 
cdme  from  Ad,  water,  changed  to  Ud,  or  Ude,  in  either  of 
•which  cafes  it  will  not  anfwer  to  Crue,  an  end,  tho'  it  may 
defcribe  the  fituation  of  Breude.  Thefe  particulars  are  ftated 
to  promote  further  examination.  1  have  feen  no  author  who 
fuppofes  this  to  be  the  old  town ;  and*  yet  there  is  no  other 
place  befides,  which  anfwers  in  fituation,  in  name,  in  dif- 
tance, and  in  remains,  to  Pennecrucio. 
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UXACONIO,  M.P.    12.  Place  uncertain. 

Is  fcarcely  traceable  in  fituation,  &  compleatly  has  Vulcan 
filled  the  country.  Uxaconio  is  fa  id  to  be  Okcn-yate,  or  Red- 
Hill,  near  Okenyate. — Ux  is  water,  A  may  mean  bill,  or  be 
a  contra&ion  of  An,  a  diminutive,  or  of  An,  land ;  or  which 
is  rooft  likely,  be  a  Roman  termination.  Con  or  Can,  from 
En,  ufually  varied  to  On  or  Un,  (as  in  Ten  or  Ta«,  land), 
means  in  Man-cunmm  or  Man-cbejler,  the  camp:  In  Z7r/« 
eonium,  in  which  I7r  is  border,  it  meant  alfo  camp  :  It  will 
therefore  mean  in  Uxa-conium,  tie  camp  likewife ;  and  the 
whole  word  Uxacorimm  will  imply,  the  water  camp. — Oken- 
yate agrees  not  with  diftances,  nor  does  the  name  feem  to 
correfpond  with  Vfaconmm.  "  Red-Hill"  feems  to  nnfwer  no 
better,  and  unlefs  fome  name  of  a  manor,  in  which  thefe 
places  lie,  mould  convey  the  fente  of  the  old  name,  I  think 
we  mould  hefitate  about  the  fite  of  this  ftation.  I  mud 
therefore  here  allow  the  obligations  which  exploring  antiqua- 
ries have  laid  me  under,  in  giving  me  lufficient  data  in  other 
inftances  to  proceed  upon  5  and  wim  future  travellers  more 
fuccefs  in  defcribing  the  fites  of  old  camps,  and  in  fearching 
for  their  ancient  names. 


VIRICONIO,  or  URICONIO,  M.  P.  1 1.       Wroxeter. 

We  unfortunately  run  to  the  Antipodes  for  the  names  of 
places,  and  overlook  the  real  fituations.  Uriconium  has  beea 
derived  from  the  Wrekin,  tho'  this  hill  is  at  fome  diftance 
from  it,  and  hath  been  called  by  the  Saxons  Wrekinccajler. 

"  It  is  impoflible,  fays  Mr.  Gough,  to  look  at  the  fituation 
of  \Vroxeter  under  the  preeminent  Wrekin,  and  not  be  con- 
vinced that  its  name  is  to  be  derived  from  this  natural  pyra- 
mid, and  that  the  Romans  adopted  a  Britim  name  in  their 
pronunciation  of  Uriconium,  Wriconium,  fynonymoue  to  th« 
prefent  Wrekin,  q.  d.  Wrekinceafter." 

Mr.  Whitaker  differs  from  all  other  antiquaries  in  this 
name,  and  by  fplitting  the  firft  fyllable  of  Uriconium,  makes 
its  etymon  1"  Kicon  Caer — the  city  of  Kings. 

E4 
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Appellations  adopted  as  etymons  are  often  diverting;  and 
changes  of  names  to  fanciful  peculiarities  are  generally  amu- 
fing:  I  could  quote  inapplicable  terms  to  enliven  our  ftoryj 
bat  I  cannot  always  pafs  them  by  without  examination.  Uri- 
conium  muft  therefore  be  analyfed.  Its  defcent  muft  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  reft  on  imagination,  nor  allowed  to  bs  capricioufly 
diffected,  or  whimfically  disjointed. — Old  names  defcribe  Jitua- 
tions  : — And  the  file  and  name  of  Uriconium  fuit  not  the  fea- 
tures and  name  of  the  Wrekin.  The  Saxons  indeed,  as  well 
as  our  own  writers,  iuppofed  that  the  Wrekin  gave  name  to 
this  famous  old  town. — The  reader  has  often  found  thefe 
people  miflake;  and  I  muft  again  prove  them,  not  to  be 
infallible  guides.  The  imports  of  thefe  old  names  then  {hall 
decide  this  point ;  and  here  I  have  no  uncertain  terms  to 
explain. 

One  of  the  fides  of  Uriconium  lays  on  the  border  of  the  Se- 
vern, another  on  a  fmall  rivulet ;  and  like  many  other  Ro- 
man ftations,  it  was  lituated  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
ftreams — The  word  Ur  means  border  or  point,  On  is  land, 
and  with  C  prefixed  it  implies  inclofed  land  or  camp :  The 
word  means,  what  it  really  was,  the  camp  of  the  point  or 
border. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  the  Wrekin  means.  The  word  Ere  is 
hill :  It  comes  from  Braigbe  or  Bregbe,  pronounced  and  writ- 
ten Ere  and  En.  Its  root  is  Aigbe  or  Eigbe,  an  hill. — G  in 
old  terms  is  often  changed  to  C. — Thus  Blaigbe,  an  hill,  is 
often  changed  to  Black,  as  in  Blaigdon,  written  alfo  Black- 
down.  I  have  referred  to  fuch  changes  in  the  river  Dee. 
Bregbe  then  in  like  manner  will  change  to  Breg  or  Brec;  and 
as  B  often  changes  to  V,  and  this  to  W*  Breg  and  Brec  will 
change  to  Wreg  and  Wrec  in  old  names.  We  have  accordingly 
JPrgg-Hill,  in  Northumberland,  where  Wreg  means  hill,  and 
the  fame  as  Wrec  or  Wrck,  in  the  Wrekin.  The  word  In  is 
land,  and  Wrekin  will  imply,  what  it  is,  tbe  bill  or  bead  land. 
From  this  it  is  eafily  feen  that  neither  of  thefe  names  came 
from  the  other;  and  that  their  imports  are  totally  unlike. 

*  See  Lhuyd's  Archfflologia. 
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I  here  clofe  my  comment  on  this  long  Iter,  where  it  now 
runs  into  Wales,  a  principality  which  I  ihall  not  enter.  I  may, 
however,  intimate  that  farts  means  the  little  head  :  It  is  now 
hodfari,  the  little  head  town. — Concv'w  means  the  water  camp: 
It  is  now  Cacr  Hen,  which  alfo  implies  fbe  water  camp,  tho' 
it  is  generally  underftood  by  antiquaries  to  mean  tbe  old  city. 
But  as  Av  or  0-v,  in  Conovium,  implies  water,  fo  here  An, 
varied  to  En,  and  afpirated  becomes  Hen,  and  means  the 
fame.  I  have  here  taken  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  Hen  in  our  old  names.  This  word,  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
to  come  from  the  Welih,  and  to  imply  old,  has  produced 
many  laughable  derivations.  We  have  in  confequence  of  it 
our  old  towns,  and  our  old  hills ;  but  altho'  we  have  our  new 
towns,  we  have  never  gone  fo  far.  (except  in  the  cafe  of 
Cijbury  hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  as  to  form  new  hills  for 
tld  fettlements. - 


RICHARD,  ITER.  II. 

A  Sfgonlio  Vir\co\''r.im  u/que  M.P.  ~Z,Jic: 

Heriri  Monte  25  Tommen  y  Mur  in  Maentrwg 

Mediolano     -  25  Said  to  be  on  die  Tanad 

Rotunio   -     -  12  Rovvton,  Road  Land 

Viriconio       -  II  Wroxcter. 

Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  that  "  Herirus  Mons  has  its  name  from 
the  eagles  inhabiting  the  place."  But  Heriri,  in  Henn  Monte, 
comes  from  Eirr,  fnow,  and  Ire,  land. 

This  Iter  runs  on  the  South  Watling-ftreet  from  Segont  to 
Tommen  y  Mur,  thence  to  Bala  on  the  Tanad,  and  nearly 
where  the  Roman  road  crofles  from  Caerfws  to  Chefter,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  loft  rtation  Mediolanum.  It  runs 
thence  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Brythen,  and  is  obfcurcljr 
traceable  to  Rowton  and  Wroxeter. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  III. 


1 

Richard,  her.  3. 

AntoninCf  her.  9. 

Sites  of  Stations. 

Durofito  •   12 

Durolitum  ...  15  &  6 

Leighton  ........     6 

CsfaroMago  ....   16 

Caefaromagum  16&26 
Canoniutn  12 

Unknown 
Unknown 

Richard  fays  Camu-\ 
loduno  Colonia    / 

Camaloduno  ....     9 

Ibi   erat    Templum 
Claud  it  ArxTnum- 
phalis  et  Imago  Vic- 
toriae  Dese. 
Ad  Sturiutn  Amnem  6 

Camalodunum    9  &  8 

Colcheftcr 
Border  of  the  Stour  6 

Et  finibus  Trinoban- 
tum    Cenimannos 
advenis. 
Cambr«?tonio  ....  15 
Sito  Mago     .....  25? 

Cambretonium  ..  15 

Brettenham  15 
Thetford      ..   .   .22 

VentaCenom  ....  23 

Ventafreno-\sl&32 
rum  /3»«j^ 
Itcr.  5- 

Caftor,  nr.Norwich  31 
Thetford  31 

Camborico  Colonia 

Catnboncurn  ....  35 

Chefterford  35 

Duroliponte    ....  20 
Duino  Mago  ....  20 

Durolipontera  25  &  18 

Huntingdon    ....  25 
Chefterton  &  Caftor  20 

Ifmis     20 

Uncertain,  peihaps 

Ancafter  25 

Lindo  18,  20 

Lindurn    26^  36,  &  30 

Lincoln  18 

In  this  Iter  there  are  so  many  uncertain  stations,  that  we  cannot  trace  the  roads. 


DURQSITO,  M.P.    ,  Place  unknown. 

From  Dur,  water,  and  Sit  or  Site,  head,  road,  hill,  or  feat. 
Leigbton  lies  on  the  fide  of  an  hill  near  the  river  Lea. 
This  place  a'ntVers  in  diftance  to  one  of  Antonine's  numerals, 
and  has  remains,  Rumford,  on  the  road  to  Colchefter,  an- 
fwers  tb  a  numeral  of  Richard's,  and  means  the  ford  place; 
boafts  of  no  remains,  and  its  name  proves  not  a  common  fitu- 
atioh  with  the  old  one.  By  the  road  of  Leighton  the  croffing 

of  many  branches  of  the  ftrearn  were  avoided. 

• 


CAESAROMAGO,  M.  P.  Place  unknown, 

This  place  is  unknown.  Mr.  Reynolds  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  at  Widford,  "  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  Roman 
bricks  and  tiles  have  been  found  with  ol  her  marks  of  a  fta- 
tion."  It  is  a  mile  fouth  of  Chelmsford.  Other  writers  fay 
that  the  old  road  ran  thro'  \V-rittle.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  Mr.  R's  fuppofition. 

. 

CANONIO,  M.P.  Unknown. 

Canonlo  means  the  lake  land,  from  Can,  a  lake,  and  Oit, 
land  ;  but  where  to  place  it  I  know  not.  Canfield  would  be 
a  perfeCt  trahflation,  but  no  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  this  place,  tho'  it  lies  near  the  itinerary  diftance  from  Co- 
Ionia.  To  afcertain  the  towns  in  this  iter,  fome  travelling 
commentators  take  the  direft  road  to  Colchefter,  and  find  no 
information  :  Others  go  more  fouth,  and  are  flopped  at  Mal- 
don  :  Whil-ft  a  third  party  fteer  north  and  reach  Dunmow. 
Moft  of  thefe,  however,  confider  themfelves  right,  when 
they  arrive  at  Colchefter.  In  the  interim  Camalodunum  is 
difputed  by  a  few :  For  by  fplitting  the  firft  fyllable,  and 
adding  M  to  the  remainder,  Maldan  is  formed.  But  this 
fplitting  of  fyllables  divides  not  the  antiquities,  adjufts  not 
the  diftances,  nor  elucidates  the  names;  and  in  all  thefe  re- 
fpe&s,  Colchefter  has  behaved  very  unhandfomely  toMaldon. 
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CAMULODUNUM,  M.P.  Cohhefler. 

Camahdunum  is  ftated  by  feme  to  be  merely  ibe  title  of  a. 
and  to  come  from  Camulu*,  the  Britifh  Mars,  and  Du~ 
num.,  a  town.  Mr.  Baxter  derives  it  from  Cam  a  latin  ui  dun, 
which  means,  he  ftates,  a  temple  or  a  town  on  an  hill  at  the 
winding  of  a  river.  Colonia  is  derived  by  authors  from  Colann, 
which  they  render  a  current  of  waters.  Laftly,  and  what  is 
moft  celebrated  in  ftory,  Colchefter  has  been  derived  from 
King  Cod  the  fecond,  who  is  faid  to  have  repaired  and  beau- 
tified  this  town,  and  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  Cayr  Coel. 
Thefe  are  the  reputed  origins  of  the  names  for  Colchefter, 
which  exhibit  fancy  and  unfkilfulnefs  fufficient. 

Mr.  Morant  found  by  Antonine  that  from  London  to  Co- 
Ionia,  in  a  journey  to  Carlifle,  thro'  Caefaromagus  and  Colonia, 
it  was  52  miles :  And  that  from  London  to  Venta,  in  another 
journey,  thro'  Caeftromagus  and  Camahdunum,  it  was  alfo  52 
miles.  And  from  thefe  premifes  only  he  concludes  (exactly 
as  other  authors)  that  Camulodunum  and  Colonia  are  the: 
fame  place.  But  this  proves  nothing,  except  you  can  fhew 
that  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  were  in  the  fame  old  road, 
the  vefiiges  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  that  one  ftood  in  the 
fame  place  as  the  other. 

The  following  is  therefore  intended  more  clearly  to  fhew, 
that  thefe  words  ftand  for  one  another  in  the  Itinerary. 

Ptolemy  writes  this  name  Camudlban,  Antonine,  Camulo-. 
dunum.  It  was  alfo  named  Colonia,  whether  from  the  head- 
land on  which  it  lies,  or  from  being  a  colony  of  the  Romans, 
or  from  both,  the  reader  will  judge.  It  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Caer  Colon,  and  this  not  only  defcribed  the  place,  but 
gave  name  to  the  ftream. 

In  effay  6th,  Cam  has  been  proved  to  mean  head  or  water, 
in  names  of  places,  according  as  its  root  may  have  proceeded 
from  a  term  for  hill,  or  from  one  for  water  or  ftream.  But 
as  Ud,  in  Camudlban,  was  derived  from  Ad,  water,  Cam  in 
this  name  muft  be  head.  Further  if  Cumudlban  and  Camitk- 
dun  are  f)  nonyrues,  Ud  and  Ul  will  mean  the  fame ;  accor- 
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dingly  Av,  water,  varies  in  names  to  An,  Al,  01,  and  17.—- 
Col  alfo,  in  Colonia,  means  head,  and  On  is  an  inflexion  of 
An,  water.  Cam  then  and  Col  in  thefe  names  are  fynonymes, 
as  are  alfo  Al,  01,  or  Ul,  as  well  as  On ;  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  rationally  refolving  thefe  names. 

1ft.  In  Camudlban — Camiid  means  the  water  head,  and 
Lion  is  land  or  camp. 

2d.  In  Camulodunum — Camul  means  the  water  head,  and 
Dunum,  land  or  camp 

3d.  In  Coltmia — Colon  means  the  water  head,    and  la, 
territory. 

4th.  Caer  Colon  is  then  the  water  head  city  or  camp. 

5th.  Colon,  Colen,  or  Colne,  as  a  ftream,  is  the  head  water. 

6th.  Colon  or  Colnecbefter  is  the  water  head  camp. 

7th.  Colcbefter  is  the  head  camp. 

In  ancient  times  fettlements  were  defcribed  by  their  natu- 
ral features,  and  camps  often  took  thefe  names.  We  have 
here  Ihewn  that  Camulodunum  andColonia  were  fynonymous 
names,  and  that  they  referred  to  the  fame  features  of  nature: 
This  is  one  ftep  more  towards  a  proof,  or  probable  conjecture 
if  you  pleafe,  that  thefe  places  were  the  fame.  We  had  be- 
fore <riven  their  like  diftances — we  have  now  (hewn  their  like 
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features ;  and  if  we  confider  in  addition  to  this,  that  Ad 
Anfam,  or  the  water  border,  is  fixed  on  a  point  of  the  Stour, 
37  miles  from  Thetford  on  one  fide,  or  to  6  from  Camulodu- 
jmm  on  this,  or  the  oppofite  fide ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
place,  except  Cdlcbitfter,  exactly  6  miles  from  Ad  Anfam,  or 
the  Stour  border,  to  the  weft ;  and  52  miles  from  London  on 
the  eaft,  which  has  old  camps ;  or  can  {hew  probable  re- 
mains, to  compare  with  its  fynonymous  names,  as  above 
found  ;  we  (hall  from  thence  have  much  more  certain  grounds 
to  conclude  that  Colchefter  is  Cotonia  and  Camulodunum, 
than  from  the  limited  premifes  which  Mr.  Morant  and  others 
have  in  direct  argument  produced  upon  this  fubjeft. 

I  {hall  clofe  this  with  mentioning  that  Carnal,  Camol,  or 
Camul  means  the  fame.  The  A,  0,  and  U  were  anciently 
ufed  for  each  other,  and  therefore  all  thr  difcriminations  of 
authors  on  thefe  readings,  whether  from  coins  or  otherwife, 
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have  arifen  frono ignorance  of  the  ancient  ufe  ef  thefe  vowels. 
But  ray  readers  will  guefs,  that  without  knowing  the  imports 
of  old  names,  commentators  muft  often  have  written  learn- 
edly upon  them. 

To  corroborate  what  I  have  here  written,  and  to  fix  this 
town,  my  Colchefter  friends  will  attend  me  to 

AD  ANSAM,  or  AD  STURIUM  AMNEM,  M.P.  6. 

To  the  Water  Border  6. 

"  Six  miles,  fays  Camden,  from  Camalodunum,  Antoninus 
fixes  a  place,  which  he  calls  '  Ad  Anfam.'  I  once  imagined 
this  might  be  fome  boundary  of  the  colony  of  Camalodunum, 
refembling  an  Anfa,  or  handle." 

"  Ad  Anfam,  fays  Mr.  Gough,  feems  to  be  the  moft  un- 
determined ttation  of  any  in  the  county."  If  we  allow  Cama- 
lodunum to  be  Colcheiter,  Ad  Anfam  is  to  be  fought  for  on 
the  Suffolk  edge  of  the  county,  and  then  Richard's  Ad  Stu- 
rium  Amncm,  has  the  faireft  claim,  fuppofing  Anfa  to  be 
another  name  for  \hsjlexiircs  of  that  river." 

The  uncertainty  of  this  ftation  obtains  only  from  the  un- 
certainty of  its  name.  The  Stour  is  reported  by  Hollingflied 
to  have  been  formerly  called  the  Ens :  And  as  the  change  of 
Ans  to  Ens  was  very  natural,  and  as  the  Stour  Ls  about  fix 
miles  from  Colchefter  in  the  road  of  this  Iter  to  Venta,  I 
conclude  that  Anfa,  from  Ans,  a  flream,  and  A,  a  contraction 
of  An,  border  land,  or  from  A,  an  hill,  means  the  water 
border,  or  water  hill ;  and  that  it  lies  fomewhere  in  the  pa- 
rith  of  Langbam  (the  lake  or  water  border),  or  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  in  Suffolk. 

But  it  may  be  alked  me  how  the  word  Ans  is  formed,  fo  as 
to  convey  a  term  for  water :  To  which  I  reply,  that  An  is 
water ;  and  Ans  may  have  formed  a  plural  word. — But  we 
have  various  endings,  to  which  letters  are  added,  fometimes 
corruptly,  and  fometimes  to  form  llronger  founds.  Thus, 
after  N,  a  D  or  a  T  often  follows.  We  have  alfo  P  fre- 
quently following  M.  From  the  fame  caufes  K  alfo  is  a  let- 
ter which  is  often  added  to  fyllables.  Moreover  5  is  thus 
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added  in  the  Ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Terns  of  our 
own  country. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  Ana  was  the  old  name  of  this  place, 
and,  like  Ifca,  that  it  meant  the  water  hill,  or  the  water  bor- 
der land,  from  An,  water,  A,  an  hill,  or  A,  a  contraction  of 
An,  border  land.  Let  us  alfo  fuppofe  that  Ana,  as  this  ftream. 
was  called  Ens,  would  found  better  and  ftronger  as  Anfa. 
We  know  that  letters  were  added  as  above-mentioned;  and 
whether  the  S  were  taken  to  ftrengthen  the  firft  fyllable,  or 
as  a  prefix  to  the  fecond,  is  fcarcely  worth  enquiry.  In  this 
manner  the  weak  reading  in  Trlnoantes  is  changed  into  the. 
Stronger  one  of  Trijtovarttes  and  Trinobantcs,  by  the  prefixes  V 
.and  E: — And  by  referring  to Magio-vinnium  the  reader  will 
be  further  informed  on  this  fubje6t. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  againft  this  mode  of  account- 
ing for  fuch  names.  No  bandies  will  avail,  nor  will  any 
flexures  of  ftreams  aflift  us :  For  after  all,  even  thefe  laft  are 
here  merely  handles. 

We  all  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  that  the  line  of  this 
Iter  ran  fomewhere  towards  the  N.  E.  from  London  toCaftor. 
We  have  ihewn  that  it  touched  at  Colchefler  3  and  that  the 
dire&  diftance  from  London  nearly  agrees  with  the  numbers 
of  the  Iter.  We  are  certainly  fleering  in  the  right  courfe  to 
Ad  Anfam,  or  the  water  border,  when  we  find  it  at  6  miles 
from  Colchefter,  and  37  miles  from  Thetford.  Had  we  been 
Grangers,  and  ignorant  of  the  country,  we  fhould  not  have 
doubted  this,  when  on  our  arrival  at  the  fix  miles  end,  and 
at  the  aforementioned  diftance  from  Thetford,  we  had  found 
ourfelves  on  the  border  of  the  ftream,  pointed  out  by  this 
word,  and  had  been  informed  that  it  was  in  our  road  to  SitO7 
magus  and  Venta.  But  it  often  happens,  that  we  want  to 
have  felf-evident  cafes  m.ide  more  plain,  and  at  laft  ive  doubt 
tbt-m,  from  tbeir  want  of  obfcuriiy. 

To  corroborate  this  ftatement,  it  is  plain  that  Richard  of 
Cirencefter  underftood  this  phrafe  Ad  Anfam  in  the  fame 
fcnfe  as  here  mentioned,  when  he  explained  it  by  Ad  Stunum 
Amnem,  a  phrafe,  by  the  by,  which  proves  that  he  knew  not 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  ufcd  in  explanation. 


COMBRETONIO,  M.  P.    1$.        Near  Brcttingham. 

Combreto7ilum  means  the  water  hill  or  head  land,  and  the 
diflance  is  fuppofed  to  anfwer  to  a  place  near  Brettingham, 
mentioned  in  Gough's  Camden,  where  it  is  faid,  that  "  there 
is  a  camp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth-v/eft  of  it." 


SITOMAGO,  M.P.  22.  Thctford. 

Aitbe,  an  head,  hill,  or  ridge,  changes  to  Alt,  in  Ailou,  a. 
mountain,  to  //  in  Italia,*  to  Et  in  Etna,  and  to  Id  in  Ida  : 

*  In  rendering  this  celebrated  name  much  historical  detail  has  been 
displayed  by  authors.  Italia  has  usually  been  derived  from  7/a/u.v,  a 
King;  of  the  Siculi ;  but  from  whence  this  /talus  gained  his  name,  we 
have  not  been  informed.  This  then  is  explaining  one  unknown  term, 
by  another  as  little  known  ;  anil  were  we  not  accustomed  to  such 
explanation*,  we  should  not  account  their  authors  very  wise  for  exhi- 
biting them.  Italia  has  also  been  confidently  derived  from  Italos,  a 
Greek  word  for  an  Ox,  and  to  shew  the  applicability  of  the  derivation, 
it  is  stated,  "  that  tiiis  animal  is  very  common  in  that  part  of  Europe." 
—But  our  OJT  descent  cannot  be  considered  as  originating  from  tha 
features  of  the  country,  from  which  only  the  name  must  be  derived; 
ultho'  from  its  relation  to  a  Hull,  this  classical  etymon  may  readily  be 
accounted  for. 

The  word  Althe  implies  bill,  it  is  varied  to  Ail  as  above,  and  to  It 
in  this  name.  There  are  few  names  beginning  with  It  or  Hit  to  eluci- 
date this  word.  The  Hittites  were  mountaineers.  The  word  Itropa  is 
a  ridge,  in  which  Rnpa  is  a  rope  or  rotv,  and  It,  hill ;  and  Itroj/a,  the 
hill  row  or  ridge.  The  word  Itlh,  however,  means  a  chain  or  ridge  ; 
accordingly  Ida,  in  Mysia,  is  a  ridge  of  hills;  and  as  A  is  hill,  Id  was 
perhaps,  as  in  Idh,*  ridge.  Jiut  if  Id  may  he  ridge,  so  also  may  It. 
)u  env  essay  on  the  Watlitig-street  I  have  further  considered  this. 
The  word  .41,  or  All,  means  great,  and  la,  territory.  The  great  hill 
territory,  or  the  great  ridge  territory,  then,  may  be  the  import  of 
Italia. 

Taking  this  explanation  in  any  fair  light,  its  import  will  be  very  little 
altered,  but  will  in  every  view  expressly  designate  the  same  features  of 
the  country.  The  idle  stories  then,  which  are  taught  children  at  our 
schools  on  the  origin  of  this  and  every  other  ancient  name,  ought  to 
be  regarded  by  parents  with  concern.  There  is  a  connection  between 
words  when  they  are  known  ;  but  this  cannot  exist  where  they  are  un- 
known. Youth  should  therefore  be  led  into  rational  research  on  ap- 
pellations ;  and  should  have  truth  implanted  in  their  minds  relating 
to  their  imports.  The  fancies,  the  fables,  and  the  stories  of  the  an- 
cients may  be  attended  to  in  explanation  of  proper  passages.  But  the 
teacher  must  first  learn  himself  in  these-  uames  to  distinguish  truth 

*  This  word  is  often  pronounced  Id.  Stokenleignidh  on  the  Teign  is 
written  and  pronounced  Siokenteignid,  Stokente>gney,  and  Stttke/Ueignhead, 
It  means  the  hill  land  of  ihe  Teign  lidge. 
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Ed  is  alfo  a  change  of  this  word  in  feveral  names,  which  af- 
pirated  becomes  Red:  But  the  Gaelic  having  no  H,  ufed  in 
itsftead  an  S:  Hence  Sed,  Set,  Sid,  and  Sit,  became  hill  or 
head.  The  roots  Ed  and  Et,  with  T  prefixed,  become  Ted 
and  Tet,  and  imply  alfo  the  bead.  Magb  is  a  plain,  Latin  is 
houfe,  and  Magblann  is  barracks;  that  is,  camp  or  field 
houfes ;  and  hence  Magb,  a  plain  or  field,  has  been  ufed  as  a 
word  for  camp.  Sitomagus  then  implies  the  head  land  plain, 
or  the  head  land  camp.  Tbctford,  anciently  Tetford,  on  a 
plain,  had  a  great  artificial  camp  raifed  by  the  Romans  for 
its  defence :  Tet  means  the  fame  as  Sit,  the  head — and  not  as 
antiquaries  have  dreamt.  Magus,  by  antiquaries  tranflated 
Ford,  .was  not  underftood ;  and  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  our 
own  writers,  never  analyfed  the  name.  In  the  articles  con- 
cerning Noviomagus,  I  mall  examine  this  word.  The  itine- 
rary diftance  from  hence  to  Venta.  being,  as  in  Antonine,  ex- 
aftly  31  miles,  and  the  names  fo  particularly  appropriate, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  Sitomagus  Thetford. 

VENTA  CENOM,  M.  P.  Caflor  31. 

Venta  is  here  rightly  tranflated  Caftor,  which  was  a  name 
for  a  reding  place  or  camp,  and  this  translation  mould  be  at- 
tended to,  as  it  proves  Mr.  Blomfield's  opinion  to  be  wrong, 
refpe&ing  the  fite  of  this  ftation.  The  next  ftation  is  omitted, 
as  Richard  knew  not  how  to  fill  up  the  blank.  But  we  fee 
from  what  follows  that  Iciani  fhould  have  been  inferted, 
and  that  the  track  was  from  Venta  again  to  Sitemagus  or  Iciani. 

ICIANOS,  M.P.  Thetford  again. 

Icianos  is  here  put  in  the  plural  from  this  fettlement, 
lying  on  two  oppofite  banks  of  its  ilream.  It  may  be  de- 

from  error,  before  he  can  instil  into  youHg  minds  the  principles  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  conformity  of  words  to  places,  or  to  detect  the 
blunders  of  writers  on  these  appellations.  Our  books  of  proper  names, 
tho'  considered  of  classical  authority,  are,  upon  this  subject,  filUd 
\vithincredibletales;  and  the  master  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  ex- 
posing and  confuting  the  fictitious  and  erroneous  superstructures  built 
upon  them,  must  often  take  common  sense  for  his  guide,  instead  of 
the  expofiitioHs  of  the  writers  of  this,  or  of  any  former  age,  upon  this 
subject. 
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rived  as  in  eflay  3d  >  or  as  Ic,  or  Wic,  in  the  IViccii,  from 
lying  on  the  banks  of  a  ftream.  Sitomagus  referred  only  to 
that  part  of  this  fettlement  on  which  the  head  or  camp  lay. 
The  word  An,  in  hiam,  comes  from  In  or  En,  land ;  Iclan 
implies  border,  land.  The  Iciani,  the  border  landers ;  loiani 
was  moll  likely  the  chief  town  of  this  diftrift.  Tbetford  was 
alfo  of  old  efteemed  the  chief  town  ;*  and  was  no  doubt  from 
fts  name,  and  particularly  from  its  fituation,  called  Liaiii, 
as  well  as  Sitomagus.  Let  us  fee  how  our  Iters,  &c.  help  us 
out  in  diftances. 

In  Iter  5th  of  Antonine,  the  diftances  from  Celmia  to  ICIANI, 
corrected,  ftand  thus. 

To  Villa  Fauftini  25  miles. 

Tolciani    ....  18 

The  furn    ....  43 

In  the  Qth  Iter  the  diftances  from  Camalodunum  to  SITO- 
MAGUS ftaadfi  as  underneath : 

To  Ad  Anfam    .  .    6  miles. 
Combretonium  15 
Sitomagus    .  .  22 

The  fame  fum   .  .  43 

By  the  road  books  fromThetford  toChefterford  are  35  miles. 
By  Antoninus  from  Icianos  to  Camboricum  are  .  .  35  miles. 

By  Dr.  Stukeley  from  Chefterford  to  Huntingdon  "J  ., 

are j  ^ 

By  Antoninus  from  Camboricum  to  Dnraliponte  ">  n 

are .  /  25  miles' 

We  have  here  points  given,  from  which  it  may  be  fhewn, 
that  no  otter  places  will  fuit  Iciani  and  Camboricum,  than 
Thetford  and  Chefterford ;  and  as  thefe  places  anfwer  exacUy 
to  the  diirancesin  thefe  hers,  to  their  fituations,  to  their  pe- 

*  In  Pent! nger's  Table  "  There  is  a  mark  of  a  large  town  placed  at 
the  line  of  stations  nearest  Sinomeffus  (Sitomagus)  to  tvbich  the  angle 
there,  that  is  usually  made  in  the  line  of  each  town,  seems  to  point. 
Jf  this  figure  was  really  intended  to  represent  that  place,  Sinomagus 
flight  possibly  be  the  most  considerable  town  in  these  parts  before 
Vema."  Horslej-,  page  516. 
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culiar  names,  and  in  their  remains,  they  muft  be  considered 
I  conceive  as  fettled. 

This  line  of  road  is  a  lefibn  for  antiquaries,  not  always  to 
exped  the  rout  leading  to  three  ftations,  to  he  conftantly  the 
neareft  line  between  the  firft  and  third.  And  at  the  fame 
time  it  ought  to  remind  us,  that  for  want  of  proper  refearch, 
and  of  comprehending  Antoninus,  the  errors  of  our  fancies 
ate  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  miftakes  of  our  author,  and 
the  blunders  of  his  tranfcribers.  I  had  myfelf  been  nearly 
loft  in  the  common  channel  of  error ;  but  the  import  of  names 
extricated  me  from  the  current :  And  now  I  find  that  "  the 
tens  and  fives,"  fuppofed  too  many  in  Antonine,  were  only 
the  tens  and  fives  of  our  own  falfe  account. — My  Thetford 
friends  have  here,  in  Sitomagus,  and  in  Camboricum,  an 
introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  their  town. 

CAMBORICO,  M.P.  35.  Chefterford  $$. 

\.  The  uncertainty  of  this  ftation  proceeds  from  our 
ignorance  of  old  names,  I  muft  therefore  write  fome  in- 
troductory remarks  to  the  hiftory  of  this  place,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge. Dr.  Mafon  fays  "  Cambridge  was  not  Camboritum." 
"  Bede,  he  adds,  reprefents  Grantchefter  as  a  fmall  defolate 
city,  and  fo  fituated  that  they  came  by  Ely  thither  in  large 
boats  (Navigiis)j  but  no  one  that  knows  the  county  can 
think  the  river  could  have  been  navigable,  even  fo  high  as 
Cambridge,  without  much  difficulty,  much  lefs  to  Grant- 
chefter. It  was  defolated,  6^5  and  875,  the  whole  Danim 
army  ftaid  in  it.  It  rather  means  only  the  Roman  ftation 
round  the  caftle,  to  which  the  town  had  grown  up  as  an  ap- 
pendage, and  that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river,  as  at  Lincoln,  at  Bedford,  &c.  The  brook 
coming  from  Bourne,  and  falling  into  the  river  above  Grant- 
chefter, might  have  been  the  ancient  Grant,  from  that  town 
near  its  mouth,  and  Granfden  at  the  head,  in  whofe  fields  it 
rifes.  Few  remarkable  ftations  or  palTes  of  rivers,  but  have 
lefs  ones  adjoining;  and  to  Cambridge  are  annexed  Grant- 
chefter and  Chefterton,  tho*  no  remains  of  defence  at  the  lat- 
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ter.     Cambridge  Caftle  is  now  in  that  parifh,  and  Cambridge 
itfelf  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chefterton."     Dr.  Mafon's  MSS. 

No  one  bas  rigltly  diftinguifbed  tbefe  names.  Riv,  in  River,  is 
derived  from  A-i>,  water,  varied  to  Iv.  Riv  will  mean  by 
eifay  the  6th  the  running  water  or  ftream.  Crau  mere,  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Dart,  in  Devon,  is  alfo  called  Cran-merc- 
Crau  may  be  derived  from  Av  or  Au,  water  :  with  R  prefixed 
Au  will  become  Rau,  and  will  analogically  mean  the  fame  as 
its  inflexion  Riv  or  Riu,  the  running  water  or  ftream ;  to 
this  if  we  prefix  C  (which  means  Col,  or  head),  the  whole 
word  Craii-merc,  (as  Mire  means  fourcc,)  will  imply  tbejlream 
}>cad  or  bill  four -ce. — But  Crau  and  Cran  muft  be,  from  the  ufe 
of  thefe  names,  fynonymes  :  Accordingly,  An  is  a  lynonyme 
of  Au,  water ;  R  and  C  are  therefore  prefixes  in  Cran,  as 
well  as  in  Crau,  and  muft  have  originally  meant  the  fame  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other. 

But  the  liquids  L  and  R  may  perhaps  be  often  inferted  in 
names,  for  the  fake  of  euphony  only.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  C  is  a  prefix  to  An,  water,  in  Can,  a  lake;  and  as 
itreams  had  originally  beds  formed  for  them,  Can  or  Ken  often 
implies  the  inclofed  water,  and  refers  to  flreams.  This  word 
is  many  times  varied  to  Can  and  Gon  j  and  by  the  infertion  of 
letters,  Can  becomes  Cran  and  Clan  in  the  Crane  and  Clan- 
may  :  Thefe  alfo  vary  in  their  initials  from  C  to  G  in  the  Gran, 
in  Germany ;  and  this  with  the  addition  of  T,  to  ftrengthen 
the  found,  becomes  Grant,  a  ftream  in  Rothftiire ;  and  means 
not  "  Grey"  as  a  celebrated  writer  aflerts,  nor  does  "  Gran" 
imply  "  propitious"  in  the  names  of  ftreams,  as  he  imagines. 
Thefe  explanations,  and  a  variety  of  others,  in  which  this 
author  has  failed,  were  not  compared  with  the  features  to 
which  they  relate;  and  in  a  work  of  fo  much  merit,  as  that 
from  which  thefe  quotations  are  taken,  more  appropriate  ex.- 
pofitions  mould  be  fubftituted. 

Cantabrigia  was  an  ancient  name  of  Cambridge;  from 
Canta,  a  lake,  an  old  Gaelic  name  perhaps  of  its  ftream  :  And 
as  G  and  C  were  commonly  ufed  for  each  other,  and  R  might 
only  be  inferted  for  euphony ;  this  name  by  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion  might  become  Granta  and  Grant ;  and  hence  the  old 
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name  Grantcbefter  might  obtain.     But  Grantcbcjlcr  may  have 
been  its  old  name ;  and  Cantabrigla  a  more  recent  one. 

I  have  fhewn  that  Amb  or  Am,  water,  with  C  prefixed, 
may-imply  a  lake  or  ftream,  or  the  inclofed  head  or  hill,  wa- 
ter, or  ftream.  The  word  Boric  or  Borig,  means  border 
camp.  Grantchefter  changed  its  name  mice  the  Conqueft, 
from  miftaking  perhaps  the  lite  of  Camboricum  to  be  at  or  near 
Cambridge.  The  antiquarian  tide  too  is  no\v  running  very 
ftrongly  in  favor  of  this  place  being  old  Camboritum  ;  but  we 
muft  not  look  here  for  our  old  camp.  Camlontum  was  cer- 
tainly fituated  at  the  head  of  the  Cam  :  It  lies  in  tbedirefl  road 
from  London  to  Tbetford :  Its  diftance  from  Tbetford,  as  Lianes, 
is  very  cxafl;  audits  diftance  from  Huntingdon,  as  Durafyontc, 
•will  be  found  tbefamc.  To  the  many  and  heavy  complaints 
againft  the  humerals  in  this  Iter  of  Antonine,  by  modern  an- 
tiquaries, the  ftill  voice  of  reafon  will  whifper,  that  they 
have  fearched  for  ftations,  in  whofe  names  they  have  not  for- 
tunately been  ikilful.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  proceeded  rightly 
in  one  part  of  this  Iter;  but  he  too  took  his  leave  of  the  old 
track,  and  now  journies  to  Cambridge,  to  Ramfay,  to  Weft 
Lynn,  and  to  Bofton ;  and  hath  left  us  to  defcribe  Camboritum, 
and  to  correft  errors  before  we  meet  him  again  at  Lincoln. 

Chefterton,  near  Cambridge,  includes  the  old  Grantchefter ; 
Cbejlcr  means  camp,  and  Ton  nothing  but  land.  The  camp 
land,  or  the  city  land  then,  was  the  import  of  Cbejlerton,  and 
this  might  be  referred  to  the  lands  of  the  city,  and  of  its  pre- 
cin&s,  or  to  tbe  lands  oflbe  precinfts  only ;  and  hence  the  reaion 
why  no  remains  of  defence  have  been  found  except  ai  old 
Grantchefter. 

The  village  of  Grantchefter  (a  place  at  fome  diftance  from 
old  Grantchefter)  was  in  D.Uay  Grantfite.  The  word  Sfte,is 
derived  from  Saide,  or  Scde,  a  track ;  and  the  word  means  the 
lake  border,  or  the  lake  track  ;  but  has  nothing  in  it  import- 
ing Cbcftcr.  The  name  Gran/den,  or  Granifdcn,  may  mean  the 
little  ftream  head  :  But  the  village  of  Grantchefter  took  its 
name  from  the  ftream  or  Grant,  and  had  nothing  in  its  old 
appellation  referring  to  this  rill,  as  Dr.  Mafon  imagined,  ; 
nay  to  the  adjunft  Cbcjlcr,  as  generally  undcrftood. 
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From  the  word  Boric,  or  Bang,  we  may  derive  the 
Borough]  and  the  Borough  Field  is  the  prefent  name  of  the 
old  camp  at  Chefterford.  This  camp  hqs  therefore  frpm  name, 
as  well  as  from  diftances,  direct  claim  for  being  our  ftation. 
Add  to  this  its  roads,  its  great  fize  a.nd  regularity,  its.  atten- 
dant camps,  and  its  great  remains ;  a.nd  then  cqnfider  whe- 
ther any  other  in  its  neighbourhood  could pojjibly  be  ibis  pj.aef, 
or  be  reckoned  THE  colony.  I  {hall  add  Mr.  Gough's  der 
fcription. 

CHESTERFORD,  in  Eflex,  is  qn  the  borders  of  Cambridge? 
fhiie,  near  Ickleton.  Later  antiquaries,  fays  Mr.  Gough, 
have  agreed  to  place  the  Camboritum  of  Antoninus  at  Chef- 
terford ;  where  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  inclofing  50 
acres,  were  till  very  lately  vifibls  all  round  of  an  oblong  form. 
The  Roman  bricks  are  here  pale,  16^  inches  by  11,  and  1^ 
thick — which  dimenfions  are  lefs  than  the  bricks  of  Col- 
chefter.  Roman  coins  of  the  early  as  well  as  the  later  Em.pe- 
rors  have  been  found  here;  and  in  1769,  in, digging  down, 
the  walls  to  mend  the  road,  a  large  parcel  of  very  fine  ones 
was  found  in  a  pot.  Here  alfo  have  been  found  a  bronze 
buft,  fibula?,  and  other  brafs  utenfils :  Several  gold  inftru- 
ments  refembling  fetter-lock  orftaple:  One,  weight  8  Ibs. 
was  found  under  a  thick  rude  piece  of  bronze  about  17S6,  by 
a  miller,  who  immediately  fold  it.  About  1730,  many  unu 
and  entire  Ikeletons  were  dug  up,  and  a  fmall  urn  of  red 
earth,  containing  feveral  written  fcrolls  of  parchment,  but 
difpofed  of  before  any  account  or  explanation  could  be  ob- 
tained. Several  remains  are  defcribed  in  the  Britannia,  and 
mentioned  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  near  the 
church  :  And  a  ftone  trough,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gower, 
fuppofed  a  receptacle  for  afhes,  called  by  Montfaucon  ami 
others  Quietorium,  with  reliefs  of  human  figures." 

ff  Befides  the  large  camp  or  city,  a  Smaller  one  may  be 
traced  by  the  church ;  and  an  amphitheatre  is  fuppofed  to 
have  exifted  between  this  ftation  and  the  river,  of  100  yards 
in  diameter.  Another  camp  half  a  mile  from  the  great  one, 
at  Hingefton  Barrows.  A  fourth  on  the  Ickleton  and  Dux- 
ford  fide  of  the  river.  A  fifth  probably  in  Burton  Wood, 
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two  miles  off.  .Ringwell,  oppofite  to  Audlcy  Inn,  makes  a 
dth. — The  many  Roman  roads  that  Hill  retain  their  name  or 
ridge,  about  this  ancient  ftation,  deferve,  fays  Mr.  Gough, 
to  be  accurately  traced.  Juft  by  Chefterford  are  Ickleton  and 
Streethall.  The  great  road  runs  between  them  by  its  walls. 
Icknild-Areet  parts  Effex,  Herts,  and  Cambridge,  ail  the 
way,  and  at  Royftoa  is  crofted  by  the  Ermin-ftreet." — Mr. 
Gough's  Camden. 

Dr.  Stukeley  has  described  the  foundations  of  a  Roman 
temple  at  this  place,  hath  given  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  men" 
tions  its  connections  with  Duroliponte. — But  no  author,  NOT 
EVEN  RICHARD,  basfuggefted  that  Tbctfordivas  Icianos,  altho' 
its  certainty  feems  to  be  here  fo  plainly  fhewn,  as  to  place  its 
truth  beyond  any  ones  ability  to  difpute  it,  with  any  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs. 

DURALIPONTE,  M.  P.  Huntingdon. 

Ditr  in  this  name  implies  water  5  A  an  alceut  or  hill, 
changes  to  Au  andAl;  Ponte,  from  the  Gaelic  word  Pont, 
implies  not  a  bridge,  as  antiquaries  have  faid,  but  a  point, 
4  head,  and  here  a  camp :  Accordingly  the  old  fortrefs  is 
found  in  Huntingdon;  and  not  in  its  CAI^P  BOTTOM  OR  VAL- 
LEY, heretofore  called  Gormanceftcr  and  Gumiceajler  (for  per- 
haps Cumicffterj,  but  now  Godmanclejler. 

Huntingdon  was  by  the  Saxons  written  Huniendune  and 
Huntandune;  and  its  camp  in  606  was  called  Huntcndunc  Forte. 
"  Huntandunc,  according  to  Henry  its  Archdeacon,  implies,  THE 
HUNTER'S  MOUNT  ;  furfjjJiHg,  he  fays,  all  tie  neighbouring 
tovuns,botbinphafj.ntrtefsofjiiuation,  beauty  of  buildings ,  NEAR- 
NESS OF  THE  FEKS,  and  PLENTY  OF  GAME  AND  FISU." — Thif 
town  bears  a  hunter  in  its  arms ;  and  the  device  is  not  only 
accommodated  to  the  archdeacon's  tranflation,  but  denotes  that 
our  heralds  conceived  that  the  county  and  to\vn  were  of  old  a 
renowned  territory  for  the  chafe. — But  Huntingdon  {lands 
not  alone  ivitb  a  goodfary ;  for  every  large  town  produces  do- 
cuments of  its  celebrity,  to  keep  Huntingdon  in  counte- 
nance. 
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In  Durafyonte,  Dur  was  water  :  In  Huntandune ;  Un,  a  va- 
riation of  An,  is  alfo  water,  afpirated  it  becomes  Hun.  In 
Duraliponte  the  word  Al  may  mean  as  above,  or  imply  a 
bank  or  cliffe,  or  be  a  change  of  Or,  border  land,  to  Ol  and 
Al;*  Tan  is  alfo  the  land,  or  the  border  land;  Dune  is  head 
or  camp,  and  anfwers  to  Pont  in  the  old  name.  Huntandtuie 
then,  which  has  many  remains,  and  an  old  camp,  was,  from 
diftance,  from  name,  and  from  remains,  the  rtation  of  Dura- 
Kponte. — From  this  laft  appellation  may  be  traced  the  imports 
of  the  ftations  Pontibus,  Ad  Pontcm,  and  Tripontio. 


DURNOMAGO,  M.  P.  Oiejierten  on  tlv  Nett. 

Durn  in  this  word,  like  Durn  in  Dumovarla,  was  originally 
Duren;  which  from  Dur,  water,  En,  land,  and  Magb,  a 
plain,  means  the  water  border  plain  or  camp.  Many  authors 
qpll  this  Caftor;  tho'  it  is  plainly,  from  its  chief  feature,  on 
a  plain,  Cbsjlerton.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Nen  was  Duro- 
lr'wh\  which  from  Dur,  water,  and  firius,  an  hill,  implies 
the  water  bill,  and  anfwers  to  the  features  of  Cajlor :  But 
from  not  underftanding  thefe  terms,  feme  antiquaries  place 
Cbefterton  here.  The  Saxons  trapflated  Durobrivn  imper- 
feftly  by  Cajlor ;  as  they  did  Dureno-Mago  as  defectively  by 
Cbefterton.  The  features  of  Cheflerton  and  Caftor,  however, 
anfwer  fo  well  to  their  old  names,  that  we  need  not  doubt 
their  fituations. 

We  left  our  authors  on  an  hill,  which  they  miftook  for  a 
plain,  Mr.  Reynolds  is  now  at  Lynn.  Like  travelling  anti- 
quaries, in  this  journey,  he  hath  miffed  his  way ;  and  I  muft 
haften  to  finifh  this  Iter  to  avoid  a  like  fate  in  the  next  un- 
certain flage. 

*  The  change  of  A  to  L  in  the  endings  of  words  was  not  uncommon. 
The  word  Har  is  bill,  in  Harrow  a  large  hill  of  Middlesex:  And  tl.js 
changes  to  Hal,  in  Haldpn,  a  bill  in  Deron. 
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ISENNIS,  CORISENNIS  or  CAUSENNIS,  M.P.  25. 

Ancafter. 

Thefe  names  feera  to  convey  very  different  meanings :  But 
Is  may  imply  water,  as  in  the  word  ifland  :  In  is  land ;  and 
Ijinnis  may  imply  the  water  land. 

Cor  may  imply  inclofed  water,  a  fpring,  or  a  ftream ;  Is 
may  be  a  diminutive,  and  En,  land  ;  and  Corifennis,  may  mean 
the  little  ftream  land.  We  have  in  Devon  a  fmall  ftream, 
named  Cory,  and  this  is  derived  from  Av,  water,  changed  to 
Ov,  Ou,  and  Or :  The  prefix  is  explained  in  eflay  6th. 

The  road  on  which  Caufennis  ftands  is  called  the  Armin,  in 
which  name  Arm  means  the  army ;  and  En,  land,  implies  in* 
this  word  the  road.  Armin  therefore  means  the  army  road  or 
military  way.  Dr.  Stukeley  and  other  antiquaries,  fuppofe 
this  way  was  conftrucled  for  foot  paffengers  only ;  and  this 
name  feems  to  fupport  fuch  opinion,  without  our  authors 
knowing  it.  I  have  fhewn  that  Cos  is  foot,  and  An,  road  or 
way  j  and  that  Cofan  is  a  Gaelic  word  for  a  footway,  or  a 
caufeway. — But  it  has  been  proved  in  Bennaventa,  that  words 
for  lands  and  for  roads,  became  names  of  inns  and  camps.  In 
Caufennis  too,  the  word  En  is  ufed  for  camp ;  and  the  ncme 
Cofennis  or  Caufennis  may  from  hence  mean  the  road  camp.  But 
the  word  Cajfe  is  ftream,  and  Gais  is  faid  to  be  the  fame,  fo 
that  Caufennis  or  Gaufennis  may  otherwife  imply  thejtream 
camp. 

ISENNIS  then  from  the  above  may  mean  tie  -water  camp. 

CORISENNIS    --------  tbe  little  water  camp. 

CAUSENNIS  or  GAUSENNIS,      •    -     -  tie  road  camp,  or  tbe 
Jlream  camp. 

And  as  An,  in  ANCASTER,  means  water  or  road.  This  name 
alfo  may  imply  tbe  water  or  road  camp,  and  the  place  of  this 
old  ftation  would  feem  to  be  at  Ancafter. 

But  the  leaft  numerals  in  Richard  and  Antonine's  Iters, 
from  Ifinnis  to  Linduro,  are  20  miles,  whilft  the  diftance  be- 
tween Ancafler  and  Lincoln  is  only  18:1  cannot,  therefore, 
fpeak  with  full  certainty  of  this  ftation,  tho'  there  appears  no 
town  befides,  which  has  remains  and  name,  to  which  we  can 
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tances. — Add  to  this,  that  the  coins  and  antiquities  found  in 
Ancafter  and  its  vicinity  are  very  numerous. 

LINDO,  M.P.  20.  Lincoln,  18. 

N of ten  changes  to  M,  Richard  writes  Vindonum,  Vindontis. 
The  Greeks  and  other  people  changed  M  to  N  for  the  fake  of 
found ;  but  generally  the  roots  of  words  where  thefe  changes 
take  place  in  old  names,  are  fynonymous.  In  Lhuyd's  Archae- 
ologia  many  examples  may  be  feen ;  and  from  thence,  and 
what  is  here  ftated,  I  conclude,  (as  Mr.  Baxter  has  already 
before  me),  that  LIIUDUM  may  be  written  LJHDUX,  (or  Lindon, 
as  by  Ptolemy  j)  and  as  Lin  is  lake,  and  Dun  an  head,  hill,  or 
camp,  this  place  will  mean  the  lake  head,  lake  hill,  or  lake 
camp. — But  as  this  word  is  written  in  the  ablative  Linda, 
its  nominative  may  have  been  Lindvs,  as  well  as  Lmdum ;  and 
as  Dus  is  Gaelic  for  fort  or  camp,  fo  Dum  mult  have  meant 
the  fame. 

It  hath  been  faid  that  this  town  was  named  Lindifs  or 
Lindis ;  The  root  of  Dis  may  come  (as  may  that  alfo  of  Dus,) 
from  Ais,  an  hill  or  fort :  But  as  the  pronunciation  of  U was 
generally  in  early  times  like  /  or  Y,  Lindu-s  was,  indepen- 
dently of  this  root,  pronounced  Lindjfs  or  Lindis. 

The  Britilh  name  of  this  town,  Lincoit  or  Lindcoit,  agrees 
alfo  with  Lmdum.  Lin  in  this  is  alfo  lake,  and  Coit  is  head. 

I  will  now  compare  the  more  modern  names  of  Lincoln 
with  its  ancient  ones. — The  name  given  by  Bede  was  Lindc- 
colina  Civitas;  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  Lindo  coleneceafter ; 
by  Florence  of  Worcefter,  Lindicolina  and  Lindecol'ma ;  by 
William  of  Malmefbury,  Lindocolin;  and  by  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle Lintolla,  Lincollan,  Lindcylne,  &c.  From  its  annals  I 
will  endeavour  to  remove  the  vulgar  opinion  of  later  times, 
that  Coin,  in  Lincoln,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Colonia ; 
becaufe  this  town  was  a  Roman  colony. 

The  term  Lin  is  univerfally  underftood  to  mean  lake  :  Coin 
conies  from  Col,  an  head,  and  In  or  En,  land ;  and  tbe  lake 
headland  defcribes  fo  exa£tly  the  lite  of  this  famous  old  fta- 
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tion,  and  agrees  fo  well  with  its  old  name,  that  there  is  no 
good  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other 
Iburce.  Lincoln  then  is  a  contraction  of  Lmcolen,  or  Lincolin, 
which  word  is  varied  fometimes  a  trifle  in  the  above  names  ; 
but  thefe  are  fo  little  varied,  that  its  defcent  may  be  traced 
by  the  eye  in  every  one  of  them. — Lindum  lay  on  the  Armin, 
and  boafts  of  great  remains  5  from  which,  and  its  names,  it 
amft  be  found  in  Lincoln, 


RICHARD,  ITER.  IV. 

A  Lindo  ad  Vallum  ufque  fie  : 


Rickard,  her.  4. 

Antonine,  Iter.  5- 

Sites  of  Stations,  Jr-om 
Lincoln  to  the  li'alL 

Segelocum        'J 

Dano  20 

A^elocom,      >-24,  14 
Iter.  8    j 

Littleborough  ...    14 
Doncafler  21 

Ibi  intras  Maximam 
Catfoiienfetn 

Legolium  27>  16 

Caftleford                 16 

tburaco   Muoicip.   \2i 

York   21 

olimColonia  Sexta  / 
Ifario      ...........    16 

Catterick  24 

AdTifam  10\ 

Iter.  1ft  inverted. 

/To  the  Tees    ..12 

Vmovio    12/ 

\  Binchefter   ....   10 
Rbchelter           .    .    18 

Ad  Mururn    9 

To  the  Wall               9 

Trans  murum  intras 
W:'i>ciam. 
AlauuuAmne  25 

Brinkburn  on  the\oc 
Coquet    f'* 

Tueda  Flumine  ....   30 
Ad  Vdllutn  

B^,ksoftheTwcecl35 
To  the  Wall 

This  Iter,  from  Lincoln  by  the  Eaftern  Armin-ftreet,  at 
five  miles  went  to  the  left,  ran  ftraight  to  the  Trent,  and 
patted  oppofite  Littleborough.  The  Roman  road  is  traceable 
to  Aufterfield  and  Doncailer  j  where  running  into  the  Weftern 
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Armin-ftreet  it  pnfies  Caftleford,  Aberforcl,  and  Tadcafler  to 
York.  From  York  coafts  the  left  of  the  Oufe,  crofles  at 
Aldborough,  runs  into  the  Weftern  Armin-ftreet ;  pafles  the 
Eure,  and  runs  to  Catterick,  and  crofles  the  Tees  near  Pier's 
Bridge ;  runs  by  the  Royal  Oak,  Andrew  Aukland,  and 
Bifliop's  Park  to  Binchefter :  Fords  the  Were  and  goes  with  the 
Watling-ftreet  to  Ebchefter ;  and  over  the  Tyne  to  the  Wall. 
Thence  it  runs  on  the  Devil's  Caufeway,  to  Brinkburn  on  the 
Coquet,  to  the  Tweed,  and  to  the  Wall  of  Antonine. 


ARGOLICO,  M.  P.   14.  Littleborovgh  14. 

Argolico  means  the  little  head  border,  from  Ar,  border ;  Col 
or  Gol,  an  head;  and  Ic,  a  diminutive.  It  was  translated 
Littleborougb ;  and  was  alfo  called  Agelocum  and  Segclocumt 
which  from  A'rgbe,  an  hill  ;  El,  a  diminutive ;  and  Oc,  bor- 
der, would  mean  as  before.  Dr.  Stukeley  derives  this  from 
"  Agel  Auc"  "  From  Aqu.ce"  which  he  fuppofes  the  etymo- 
logy, and  in  this  antiquaries  acquiefce ;  tho'  it  neither  de- 
fcribes  the  fituation,  nor  explains  the  name.  Littklorougb  is 
but  a  lame  translation. 

North  of  Lincoln,  fays  Dr.  Stukeley,  a  branch  runs  from 
the  Ermin-ftreet  to  the  left  into  Yorkfhire.  He  purfued  this 
by  Stretton,  Gate  Burton,  and  the  Ferry  of  the  Trent  to  Lit- 
tleborough,  or  Agelocum,  now  a  fmall  village  three  miles 
from  Gainfborough,  and  on  the  water's  edge.  It  feeras  to 
have  been  environed  with  a  fquare  ditch,  and  the  water  to 
have  run  quite  round  it.  The  Trent  hath  waftied  away  part 
of  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  old  town,  and  foundations  appear  on 
its  banks.  Coins,  altars,  and  other  remains  have  been  found  •, 
and  fwine  pennies  are  taken  up  in  plowing  and  digging,  and 
are  fo  called,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  fwine  fometimes  root-' 
ing  them  up.  We  have  many  fettlements  bearing  the  names 
of  Sivin  and  Swine,  as  Swincombe,  Swinbridge,  Swinp, 
Swindon,  Swinefleet,  Swinehead,  Swinefide,  Swinton,  Swin- 
ford,  &c. — And  altho'  thefe  rmift  have  all  come  from  the 
fame  origin,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  rob  the  f.vine  of  the  ho- 
nor above  conferred  upon  them. 
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DANO.  M.  P.  20.  Doncaflcr  21. 

Danum  is  a  place  which  has  not  been  doubted,  and  at  Don- 
cafter  has  lately  been  found  an  altar,  dedicated  to  the  Deae 
Matres.  Leland  defcribes  the  place,  and  ftates  that  the  dykes 
and  walls  were  to  be  feen  in  his  time.  The  fyllable  urn,  here 
border,  denotes  alfo  camp,  in  many  old  names. 


LEGOTIO,  LEGOLIO,  or  LAG  AGIO,  M.P.  16. 

Caflleford  1 6. 

Stood  at  Caftleford,  near  the  union  of  the  Calder,  and 
Aire.  Camden  ftates  that  great  quantities  of  Roman  coins, 
called  by  the  vulgar  Sarafms  Heads,  are  dug  up  near  the 
church,  in  a  place  called  Eeanjicld,  I  am  unable  to  fpeak  of 
thefe  coins,  of  Beanfield,  and  of  the  ftation  itfelf,  as  anti- 
quaries have  not  acquainted  me  with  the  features  of  the  place; 
but  it  is  faid  to  have  marks  of  the  Romans,  and  exactly  to 
agree  with  the  diftances. 

EBUR ACO,  M.P.  21.  York  2 1 . 

Eburacum  is  derived  by  Camden  from  the  Ure ;  and  is  the 
only  appropriate  fart  of  an  etymon  given  in  the  whole  Itinerary 
by  our  antiquaries ;  and  even  in  this,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  afcertain  the  import  of  the  whole  appellation. 

This  city  was  named  by  the  Britons  Caer  EJfroc,  by  the 
Saxons  Evor-ivic,  by  Nennius  Cacr-Elrauc ;  the  Britifli  hif- 
tory  derives  the  name  from  the  firft  founder  King  Ebracus. 
"But  with  fubmiilion,  fays  Camden,  to  better  judgments, 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  word  Eboracum  comes  from  the  river 
lire,  implying  its  fituation  upon  that  river.  Thus  the  Ebur- 
cvices,  in  France,  were  feated  upon  the  river  Ure,  near 
Bureaux,  in  Normandy.  The  Eluroncs,  in  the  Netherlands, 
near  the  river  Ourt,  in  the  diocefe  of  Leige,  &c."  Camden 
has  here  judged  rightly.  The  Romans  often  wrote  J'for  U. 
The  river  is  the  Oufi,  which  in  our  time  changes  its  name  at 
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Aldiuar\  Ferry,  where  the  Oufeburn  joins  it ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  flream  was  even  at  York 
called  Euor. 

Whether  Euor  or  Ebor  means  the  ftream,  or  the  great  ftream, 
I  leave  to  the  reader.*  The  ending  Ac  in  Eborac,  is  Oc  in 
Effroc;  Auc  in  Ebrauc ;  Vic  in  the  Eure  of  France,  on  which 
the  Eburo-vic-es  were  feated ;  and  Wic  in  Evorw'ic.  From 
thefe  it  is  plain  that  Ic  is  varied  to  Ac,  Auc,  Oc,  Vic,  and 
Wic :  But  each  of  thefe  was  evidently  ufed  for  border  land, 
marili,  territory,  or  diftrid;  and  Eborac  meant  the  Ure,  or 
water  diftri6t  or  fettlement.  To  conclude,  Eu  in  Euorac  was 
pronounced  Y,  and  the  A  in  Ac  was  dropped  j  hence  Eborac 
or  Euorac  became  Yore  and  York. 


ISURIO,  M.P.    1 6.  Jldborcugh  17. 

Ifurium  is  called  Ifubrlgantium,  and  means  the  water  border. 
It  lias  been  fuppofed  the  capital  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  I  fee 
no  reafon  from  the  name  only,  to  think  that  this  opinion  has 
any  foundation.  It  is  faid  to  contain  a  part  of  the  river  Ure 
in  its  name,  and  from  this  too  I  muft  diflent :  For  Ur  in  this 
name  means  border.  The  Saxons  miftook  Is  for  Aois  in  this 
inftance ;  and  inftead  of  rendering  the  firft  fyllable  water, 
they  rendered  it  Aid  or  Old.  The  remains  are  here  conlider- 
able,  and  coins  are  often  found.  Pavements  too  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  its  whole  circuit  was  two  miles.  Not  knowing 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  features  of  a  place  for  its  name, 
antiquaries  have  omitted  to  give  them. 

CATARACTONI,  M.P.  24.  Catarlck  24. 

The  Saxons  changed  Catarac  to  Cateric,  which  from  Cad 
or  Cat,  an  hill  or  head,  Er,  border,  and  Ic,  a  diminutive, 
means  the  little  border  hill  or  head.  Catarafton  was  the  little 
border  head  fettlement.  The  camp  is  faid  to  have  been  at 
Tbornborougb,  near  Caterick,  which  ftands  on  10  acres  of  the 

*  I  have  given  its  derivation  in  my  first  work. 
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plain  top  of  a  head :  Many  Roman  coins  and  remains  have 
been  found  at  this  place.  Tome  was  the  old  fpelling  of  Thorn, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  anciently  Toren ;  as  Duren  was  of 
Durn  or  Durne,  in  Durnovaria  or  Dorchefter,  or  as  Ver  in 
Silwrton,  written  by  the  Saxons  Fre  in  Sul/rrtone.  Tor  meant 
the  head,  and  En  or  An  is  a  diminutive  j  "Borough  is  camp  j 
and  Tbornborougb,  the  little  head  camp.  Mr.  Cade,  in  the 
Archatologia,  fuppofes  Tbornborougb  tne  ftation ;  Burgb  the 
mint;  and  tbe  limits  ofibe  city  from  the  village  to  the  bridge. 

AD  TISAM,  M.  P.   10.        To  the  Tees,  Pier  sir  idge,  12. 

To  the  Tees.  This  ftation  has  great  remains,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  Qth.  "  It  is  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Tees,  in  the  direct  road  to  Vinovium." 

VINOVIO,  M.  P.   12.  Bmcliejler  10. 

This  town  has  been  miftaken  in  its  etymology  in  the  Ar- 
chaelogia,  and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  its  vines,  which  I 
fear  never  grew  there.  I  wifh  I  could  agree  with  our  ety- 
mologiftsj  but  in  origins  of  names  we  often  defert  CGMMOX 
SESSE;  and  this  being,  unlike  chance,  never  runs  after  us. 
Yin  is  varied  to  Bin  in  the  new  name.  Vin  is  hill,  and  Ov, 
a  variation  of  Av,  is  water ;  and  this  place  lies  on  an  hill, 
on  the  border  of  the  river  Were.  A  variety  of  Roman  re- 
mains are  found  here. 

EPIACO,  M.P.  1 8.  Ebchejler  1 8  or  19. 

Epiacum  may  be  derived  from  AV,  water,  varied  to  Ev, 
Eb,  and  Ep ;  or  from  A,  an  hill  or  head,  changed  to  Au,  Av, 
Ev,  Eb,  or  Ep.  Thefe  changes  will  be  traced  in  other  names. 
ji.c  means  border  land,  mound,  or  bank,  and  with  its  next 
fyllable  anfwers  to  Chefter  or  camp.  Epiacum  may  therefore 
be  Ebcbejler.  This  town  was  a  considerable  ftation  :  It  lies 
on  the  border  of  the  Derwent,  and  is  mentioned  by  Righard 
in  the  introduction,  and  Vindomorum  not  noticed  :  But  this 
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and  the  following  Iter  prove  Epiacura  and  Viudomorura  fy- 
nonymous  names,  and  to  be  the  fame  place.  This  Ration  has 
considerable  remains,  and  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  at  Chefter- 
le-ftreet.  But  this  laft  place  feems  not  to  anfwer  to  diftance 
and  fituation,  and  muft  have  been  an  obfcure  town ;  whilft 
Epiacum  from  Richard  was  not.  My  Newcaftle  friends  may 
not  accord  with  me  in  this  decifion  ;  but  the  features  of  Eb- 
chefter,  its  diftance  from  other  ftations,  and  the  fize  of  its 
camp,  compared  with  Richard's  account  of  it,  demand  that  I 
ihould  not  carry  the  ftation,  where  antiquaries  have  without 
confideration  placed  it,  at  Chefter-le-ftreet. 


AD  MURUM,  M.  P.  9.  To  the  Wall  9. 

Is  faid  to  be  at  Halton  Chefter  on  the  Wall,  I  know  not  on 
what  ground  it  is  fo  placed  :  for  no  place  on  the  wall  is  fup- 
pofed by  Horfley  to  be  a  ftation  in  Antoninus ;  and  here  it  is 
only  laid  to  be  nine  miles  to  the  Wall,  without  mentioning  any 
town  orjlation. 


ALAUNA  AMNE,*  M.P.  25.  Brinkburn,  25. 

This  ftation  is  at  Brinkburn  on  the  Coquet.    It  is  defcribed 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 


TUEDA  FLUMINE,  M.  P.  30.        Banks  of  the  Twted. 
AD  VALLUM,  To  the  Wall. 


*  Alauna  Amne  and  Tueda  Flumine  are  rhetorical  flourishes,  and 
like  Gallia  Celtica. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  V. 

A  Limite  Prceturiam  ufque  fie :— 


Richard,  Her,  5. 

Antonine,  her.  1. 

Sites  of  Stations, 
to  Spurn-  Head. 

79 

Currie   on    Gore\,,Q 

Water  j 

07 

At  Eldon  Hilh  ..   22 

30 

Bremenium    ...... 

Roechefter  30 

20 

70 

Corbridge  25 

Vindomora   ....... 

9 

Vindomoram  

Q 

Ebchefter  9 

Vindovio     

ig 

Vinoviam  ......... 

19 

Binchefter   19 

Catera£loni    ...... 

Cat  leraftoncni    .... 

7? 

Ifurium    

71 

40 

Eburacum  ..   13)1^ 

U 

York  40 

Derveptione    ...... 

7 

Derventionein  ..... 

7 

Stanford  Bridge  .  .     7 

13 

13 

Thorn  in  the  Street  13 

Prseturio  

75 

Ravenfburgh    01  "1 

Pabrington  ...  / 

Tlrislter  from  Currie  pafles  to  Roechefter,  Corbridge,  Bin- 
chefter, Caterick,  and  York,  thence  runs  to  Stamford  on  the 
Derwent,  to  Londes-Borough,  and  to  Spurn  Head. 

CURIA,  M.  P.  29.  Currie  29. 

This  means  the  corner  or  end  land. 


AD  FINES,  M.  P.  22.  At  the  Eldon  Kills  22. 

Perhaps  to  the  heads  or  headlands. 

BREMENIO,  M.P.  30.  Roechefler  30. 

Bremenium  is  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  fteep  riling  hill :  It 
has  been  efteemed  the  ftrongeft  ftation  in  Northumberland, 
and  is  defended  by  a  wall  feven  feet  thick,  betides  outworks. 
Its  remains  are  confiderable :  An  infcription  was  difcovered 
here  with  the  word  BREMEN  upon  it.  Rle  or  Roecbefter  now 
ftands  then  upon  the  fite  of  the  old  city. 
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Sremcmum  was  derived  by  Mr.  Whitaker  from  Bre  and 
Maen,  which  he  rendered  the  bigb  ftone.  Mr.  Reynolds  ac- 
quiefces  in  this  high  fane  etymon,  becaufe  he  carried  this  fta- 
tion  to  NewcafUe,  which  is,  he  informs  us,  on  a  rocky  hill : 
But  "  tbe  bigb  fane'  would  better  fuit  an  obelijk  as  an  etymon 
than  a  camp.  Bre  then  is  hill,  nnd  Men  is  from  En,  land. 
Ere  and  En  would  form  a  weak  word,  and  the  prefix  M  was 
taken  by  the  ancients  to  reftify  this. 

The  word  Rie  comes  from  Aighe,  an  hill,  with  R  prefixed. 
It  may  mean  an  hill  or  ridge.  So  that  Bremen  is  the  hill 
land  or  camp ;  and  Riccbejler  the  hill  camp.  Thefe  are  there- 
fore fynonymous  terms,  and  confirm  the  generally  fuppofed 
opinion  that  Riechefter  was  Breminiura. 

CORSTOPILIO,  M.  P.  20.  Corlr'idge  25. 

The  word  Cor  is  changed  to  Cel  in  Colctfter,  an  old  name  of 
this  place,  which  means  the  corner  or  bead  camp.  Antiqua- 
ries have  given  every  thing  concerning  this  place  except  its 
features  of  nature,  from  which  alone,  we  often  can  correft 
errors.  We  are  however  thankful  for  what  they  have  by 
chance  given  t». 

VINDOMORA,  M.P.  9.  Ebchefter  9. 

From  B'mn,  an  hill  or  head,  and  MOT,  border,  was  alfo 
Epiacum,  or  the  head  land  or  hill  camp,  and  is  now  Ebcbefter, 
which  implies  the  fame,  tho'  fome  writers  fuppofe  it  to  be 
derived  from  Ebba  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Northumberland.  I 
have  before  mentioned  this  ftation. 

VINDOVIO,  M.P.   19.  Binchefterit). 

Mentioned  in  laft  Iter. 

CATERACTONI,  M.P.  22.  Catenck  22, 

Mentioned  in  laft. 
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EBORACO,  M.  P.  40.  York  40. 

Mentioned  before. 

DERVENTIONE,  M.  P.  7.         Stanford  Bridge  7. 
On  the  Derwent. 

DELGOVICIA,  M.  P.  1 3.       Thome  in  the  Street  1 3. 

"  From  York  to  Flamborough  Head  a  Roman  road  may 
flill  be  traced,"  fay  our  antiquaries :  And  on  this  road  they 
fettle  Delgovicia ;  and  near  Flamborough  Head  Prcsturium. 
Here  then  reader  are  ftations  fixed,  not  from  looks,  nor  by 
bookworms,  but  by  men  ivbo  have  aftually  explored  ibem.  I  wifh 
you  my  travelling  antiquarian  friend  a  good  journey  to  Flam- 
borough  Head. 

Of  all  the  paths  which  we  have  yet  attended,  not  one  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  prefent.  The  Saxons  knew  the 
old  road  better;  and  finding  Delg  to  imply  a  thorn,  and  fup- 
pofing  Vic  to  be  ftreet,  they  rendered  Delgovicia,  THORN 
IN  THE  STREET  !  At  Thorn  in  the  Street  then,  or  nigh  at 
hand,  is  our  firit  ftation  from  Stamford  Bridge ;  and  we  are 
infinitely  obliged  to  our  blundering  anceftors  for  their  inter- 
pretation. This  fingle  inftance  fhews  the  neceffity  of  attend- 
ing more  immediately  to  the  import  of  old  names,  and  to 
their  tranflations :  For  neither  thorns  nor  thiftles  gave  appel- 
lations anciently  to  places :  And  altho'  the  Thorn  here,  per- 
fedly  points  out  the  track  of  the  road,  it  will  be  found,  that 
this  is  another  Saxon  blunder,  in  addition  to  many  others 
which  this  people  have  amufed  us  with.  But  to  return,  we 
have  various  idle  ftories  in  the  hiftory  of  Delgovieia  :  Of  its 
being  a  place  for  idols,  &c.  we  have  long  accounts,  very  little 
to  be  depended  upon. 

The  word  Del,  from  Dilc,  means  an  inundation,  fen,  or 
marih.  To  form  a  ftronger  found  with  another  fyllable,  iL 
here  takes  a  G,  as  it  does  in  Dclgin  Rvfe  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Delgill  in  Yorkfhire.  The  word  Vic,  as  at  York,  meant  bor- 
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der  land ;  and  the  whole  word,  the  inundation  or  marfh 
border  land.  In  this  part  of  Yorkfhire  there  was  an  immenfe 
morafs,  on  the  border  of  which  this  ftation  lay.*  A.  drain  was 
cut  not  many  years  fince ;  and  it  is  reported  to  have  funk  the 
furface  of  a  vaft  track,  many  feet  below  its  former  level. 
Londejborougb,  in  this  diftri&,  may  allb  be  derived  from  Lon, 
a  marth.  At  this  place  have  been  found  Roman  remains. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  Street  does  not  always  in 
old  names  mean  a  road  j  and  was,  fometimes  at  leaft,  wrongly 
applied  by  the  Saxons.  In  this  cafe  the  word  means  border. 
I  fear  that  we  have  many  Saxon  tranflations  of  names  like 
Tborn  in  tie  Street ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  comparifon  of 
old  names  will  correct  their  blunders.  When  I  fay  this  I 
mean  not  to  compare  the  Saxons  with  the  etymologifts  of  our 
day.  The  comparifon  will  not  apply.  The  Saxons  often 
correctly  knew  the  terms  which  they  tranflated.  Our  prefent 
tranflators  have  not  given  fuch  terms  the  attention  which  our 
anceftors  beftowed  upon  them. 

PR^TURIO,  M.P.  25. 

Said  to  be  Raven/burgh  or  Patringttn 
at  S/iurn  Head. 

This  ftation  will  fcarcely  be  a  bone  for  future  contention— 
here  my  reader  rauft  join  me  from  Flamborough  Head.  This 
journey  ran  on  the  Roman  way  from  Eboracum,  by  Stamford 
Bridge,  and  by  Londelborough  to  Spurn  Head.  At  Londef- 
borough  the  Roman  roads  from  Spurn  Head,  and  that  from 
Lincoln  by  Brugh,  met.  Pr&torium  the  fame  as  Prtetuarium, 
was  not  Brugb  on  the  Humber,  as  authors  have  afferted,  but 
fome  ftation  near  Spurn  Head.  The  diftances  in  both  Iters, 
where  thefe  terms  are  mentioned,  from  York,  fo  very  nearly 
agreeing,  I  might  fay  when  examined,  fo  exaftly  agreeing, 
prove  this.  Thefe  words  alfo,  from  Pre  or  Ere,  an  head  or 
promontory,  and  Or  or  Ar,  border  or  point,  mean  nothing 
but  the  headland  point,  and  fhew  that  Richard's  commenta- 
tors have  greatly  miftaken  their  author. 

*  As  a  place  in  this  morass  is  named  Seaton  ;  Go,  in  Dclgovicio, 
may  oat  an  tea. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  VI. 

Al>  Eboraco  Devam  ufquejic : 


Richard,  her.  6. 

Antonine,  , 

ter.  2. 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From  York  to  Chejler. 

Calcaria    .......... 

9 

Calcarim  .... 

.....    9 

Tadcafter  .....   .     Q 

Camboduno    ...... 

00 

Catnbod  unu  m 

.  .   30,  20 

Slack  35 

IS 

Mumuciuni  .  . 

.  .  23,  18 

Manchefter  ...  23 

Finibus  Maximae  &\ 
Flaviae    J 

Stretford  on  Merfey  5 

18 

18 

Kinderton     .          28 

Deva    

18 

Devam    Leg. 

XX'V20 

Chefter      .  .  . 

•• 

Vidt  

J  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Whita.ker'5  Manchefter,  and  to 
Watfon's  Halifax,  for  the  line  of  this  Iter,  which  is  too  long 
for  iofertion  in  this  work. 


CALCARIA,  M.  P.  9. 


Tad c after  9. 


"  Calcaria  is  fuppofed  by  authors  to  come  from  tie  Time-fans 
in  this  neighhourhopd.  Thofe  employed  in  burning  this 
{lone,  are,  it  is  faid  by  commentators,  in  the  Theodofian  code 
•called  Calcarienfes.  Bede  calls  it  Calcafter,  and  by  the  town 
.is  an  hill,  called  Kelcbar,  which  fiill  retains  fomething  of  the 
old  name."  But  this  is  all  fancy,  and  we  might  as  well  com- 
pare a  crab  to  a  kraken  as  a  lime-ftone  to  a  hill.  Cal  or  Kel 
is  head  or  hill ;  and  Car  or  Caer  meant  the  enclofed  border 
or  camp,  fad,  Tat,  or  Tet  is  alfo  head,  as  in  Thetford,  and 
Cafter  the  camp.  This  place  has  great  remains,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Leland,  "  feemeth  by  the  plot  to  be  a  right  ftately 
thing." 


CAMBODUNO,  M.  P.  22. 


Slack  35. 


We  have  here  another  ftation  which  for  want  of  knowing 
the  imports  of  old  names,   has  caufed  much  uncertainty. 


This  was,  perhaps,  as  Watfon  fuppofed,  named  Camdun,  and 
lay  under  the  end  of  an  hill.  Mr.  Whitaker  placing  this 
camp  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivulets  near  the  ftation,  fays 
that  Camulus  was  the  Britifh  denomination  for  Mars,  and 
Dunum  was  town  j  and  that  Cambodunum  fpecifically  im- 
ported the  fortrefs  on  the  ftreams.  Mr.  Watfon  derived  -it 
from  Cam,  crooked  or  bending,  and  Dun,  an  hill,  placing 
hereby  the  adjective  before  the  fubftantive,  which  in  Celtic 
names  comes  after,  "  He  calls  it  the  hill  under  the  end  or 
winding  or  turning."  But  Cam  may  be  derived  from  Cam,  a 
flream,  or  from  Cau,  an  hill ;  and  as  words  for  heights,  are 
often  applied  to  depths,  fo  Cau,  changed  to  Cav,  Cam,  or 
Cum,  means  an  hollow;  Dun  implies  a  camp.  Slack  alfo 
comes  from  Sloe,  an  hollow  :  So  that  thefe  names  are  fyno- 
nymous  ones,  of  the  fame  language,  and  peculiarly  fix  this 
ilation,  tho'  the  numerals  do  not.  Here  alfo  are  great 
remains. 


MANCUNIO,  M.  P.  16.  Manner  23, 

Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Whitaker  derive  this  name  from  Man, 
a  place,  and  Cenion,  tents :  But  the  word  Man  means  not 
fimply  a  place,  for  this  particularifes  no  feature  of  the  fettle* 
ment.  "  In  the  language  to  which  we  have  invariably  referred 
'for  the  explanation  of  names,  Man  means  not  a  place,  nor 
does  Cenion  imply  tents,"  as  I  have  obferved  in  my  former 
-work.  Man  may  however  be  rendered  as  in  Mandufedum-, 
and  Cun,  from  En  varied  to  An  or  Un,  land,  with  the  prefix 
C,  may  mean,  and  is  here  ufed  for,  inclofed  land  or  camp ; 
and  the  hill  camp  feems  to  be  the  import  of  Mancunium,  as 
well  as  Manchefler.  It  was  called  Mamgceafter  by  the  Saxons, 
which  meant  the  little  hill  camp,  or  the  border  hill  camp. 


FINIBUS  MAXIMA  and  FLAVLE,  M.  P.  5. 

Stretford  on  Merfey  5. 
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COXDATE,  M.  P.   1 8.  Kinder  ton  2*. 

Con  in  Conovw  is  faid  to  imply  Cacr  in  Caer  Hen;  and  Css 
•r  Cond,  in  Conddte,  will  imply  the  fame,  and  come  from  Ont 
aa  inflexion  of  En,  land,  which,  with  the  prefix  C,  will 
imply  inclofed  land  or  camp.  The  word  Ate  comes  from  Ad, 
wafer,  varied  to  At  or  Atc-t  Cendate  therefore  means  the 
water  camp. 

Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  derives  Harbcrougb,  ia  Leicefter- 
fhire,  from  Haver,  the.  Dutch  for  oats,  and  Burgb,  Saxon ; 
from  this  place  producing  a  plenty  of  oats. 

At  Condole,  the  place  of  the  old  camp,  is  called  Harbor 
Field.  Mr.  Whitaker  fuppofes  that  this  meant  the  area  of  the 
military  ftation,  in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  right ;  but. 
what  was  of  rooft  confequence,  the  meaning  of  HARBOR,  he 
has  omitted. 

Bailey  fays,  that  A  PORT  is  an  inlet  oftlefea,  where  {hips 
may  ride  fecure. 

Jobnfon,  that  A  POET  is  an  harbor  or  fafe  ftation  of  mips. 

Bailey,  that  A  HARBOR  comes  from  Herelergte,  Saxon  of 
Here,  and  Bergen,  teutonic  to  bide,  a  ftation  for  Chipping,  &c. 

Jobnfan,  that  A  HARBOR  is  a  port  or  haven  for  flapping. 

Skinner  fays  much  more  on  HARBOR,  but  nothing  to  the 
purpofe. 

Hence  then  a  pert  is  an  b&rlor,  an  inlet,  or  ftation  for  flaps ; 
and  a  barbor  is  a  port  and  ftation  for  ihips,  and  befides  to  bidt, 
this  is  all  we  are  informed. 

The  word  Port  is  in  the  Britifh  Portl.  Mr.  Lhuyd  fays, 
"  A  haven  is  in  the  Coroifh  Porb  and  Par"  We  alfo  write 
PoRb£u2  for  PoRTsbead;  Pollock  for  PoKp/ock ;  and  POR- 
cbefter  for  Pomcbcfter:  And  hence  Per  and  Port  mean  the 
fame  in  the  compofition  of  thefe  names.  But  in  the  oH 
Gaelic  alphabet  there  was  anciently  no  P,  and  this  letter  is 
only  reckoned  B  foft.  Hence  For  will  change  to  Eor;  and 
Bar  will  mean  in  Harber  the  fame  as  Port. 

The  word  Amb  or  Av,  varied  to  Au  and  Ar,  and  afpirated 
with  the  prefix  H,  becomes  Har,  and  means  the  water  or 
fea ;  and  hence  Harbor  is  the  water  orfea  port,  as  univerfalJy 
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undcrftood:  But  Port  in  the  Gaelic  means  not  only  a  port, 
an  harbor,  a  bank,  a  houfe,  a  garrifon,  and  the  area  of  a 
place,  but  alfo  a./0r*;  and  therefore  Harbor  may  alfo  imply 
the  water  fort  or  camp. 

The  reader  muft  find  the  Oats  in  Harlorougb,  which  I 
fhould  render  the  water  camp  or  fortrefs. 

By  thus  analyfing  words,  the  imports  of  many  hundreds  of 
names  may  be  difcovered,  which  are  at  prefent  unknown,  or 
partially  underftood.  I  have  entered  into  the  inveftigation  of 
fuch  only  as  refer  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  which  are 
connected  with  my  fubjecT: :  But  I  have  in  this  work  ex- 
plained all  the  terms  which  I  have  ufed,  and  which  are  not 
commonly  underftood. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  Condate  is  rightly  •  placed 
and  rendered  the  water  camp.  Kinderton  means  the  camp 
border  land.  Condate  has  been  fuppofed  to  mean  a  conflu- 
ence of  rivers.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  in  confequence  carried  this 
ftation  to  Middlewich.  He  erred  in  Rerigonia,  and  he  ne- 
ceflarily  carried  his  errors  forward.  Mr.  Whitaker  derives 
this  word  from  Conda  and  Te,  which  he  renders  the  principal 
city;  and  hence  it  was,  he  afierts,  the  capital  ofWeftChe- 
fliire.  So  little  has  been  known  of  words,  and  fo  much  hif. 
tory  has  been  written  upon  terms  not  comprehended  !  Condate 
and  Uricon  it  feems  have  fucceeded  each  other  in  power,  and 
the  battles  for  dominion  are  as  gravely  told  as  they  might 
had  we  lived  in  thefe  times,  and  been  fpeftators  of  fuch  en- 
counters as  here  decided  the  day  in  our  imaginations. 


DEVA,  M.  P.  Chfftcr. 

Already  explained. 
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RICHARD,  ITER. 


A  Portu  Siftumtiorum  Eboracum  ufquejlc :— • 


Richard,  her.  7. 


Antoninus,  Iter.  2. 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From  Freckleton  to  York. 


Rerigonio    23 

Ad  Alpes  Peninos  . .  8 

Alicana    10 

Ifurio   18 

liboraco 16 


Ifurium   

Eboracum  ..  18  &  17 


Ribchefter 13 

Bun  ens  in  BroughtOH  23 

Ilkley   16 

Aldborough 18 

York  1? 


This  Iter  ran  from  Freckleton  on  the  mouth  of  the  Kibble 
to  Ribchefter,  Broughton,  Ilkley,  Aldborough,  and  York. 
The  numerals  above  are  fuppofed  chiefly  to  be  incorreft. 

FRECKLETON,  little  head  land.    See  the  Wrekin. 


RERIGONIA,  M.  P.  23. 

Already  explained. 


Ribchefter  13. 


AD  ALPES  PENINOS,  M.P.  8. 

Burr  ens  in  Brought  on  23. 

The  word  Alpes  is  faid  to  come  from  Albion,  the  fon  of 
Neptune,  who  was  killed  by  Hercules,  in  difputing  his  paf- 
fage  over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Apennine  is  wholly  unknown,  fay 
the  writers  of  the  ancient  univerfal  hiftory,  tho'  many  gram- 
marians have  laboured  hard  to  afcertain  it. 

"  Some :  think,  fays  the  tranflator  of  Livy,  that  the  Alpes 
were  called  Pennine,  from  Poeni,  Carthagenians,  who  patted 
thefe  mountains  under  Hannibal :  But  Livy  derives  this 
name  from  a  confecrated  place  on  their  very  top,  which  the 
mountaineers  call  Penninum" 
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It  would  fcarcely  leffen  the  efteera  which  fcholars  feel  for 
their  claflical  teachers,  were  learned  men  to  give  attention  to 
the  derivations  of  thefe  old  names.  To  no  exclufive  exemp- 
tion from  error  do  I  pretend  ;  but  having  undertaken  the 
tafk  of  explanation,  I  muft  proceed. 

The  letter  A  means  hill  or  riling  ground  :  It  is  often  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  Au,  as  in  Aulury.  This  feldom  changes 
to  At),  in  hills,  becaule  At)  was  a  term  for  water ;  but  Awn- 
ting,  one  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome,  I  (hould  rather  derive 
from  At),  fuppofed  hill,  En,  a  diminutive,  and  Tin,  from 
fain,  land,  than  from  Aventinus  Sylvius,  from  whom  this  hill 
is  commonly  faid  to  derive  its  appellation.  But  An  and  At) 
•will  change  to  Abt  as  in  the  Aba,  a  mountain  of  Armenia ; 
and  this  changes  to  Ap,  as  in  the  Apennines :  From  Ap  the 
word  Alp  naturally  flows. 

When  a  traveller  has  afcendecf  tbe  bigb  table  land  of  the 
jflpes  of  Italy,  lie  has  before  and  around  him  what  we  gene- 
rally have  on  low  ground ;  peaks  arifing  from  thence  like  our 
{harp  hills.  Thefe  are  called  PENS,  or  headlands ;  or  PENINS, 
or  little  headlands.  The  word  ALPES  means  tbe  beigbts  or  bills. 
Authors  call  fome  of  thefe  ALPES  PENJE,  i.e.  tbe  bills  bead 
lands  :  Others,  ALPES  PEKING,  or  tbe  bills  Jbarp  or  little  bead 
lands. — The  APENNINES  or  APENINES  are  tbe  bills  little  bead 
lands.  The  word  Penin  comes  from  Pen,  an  head,  and  In,  a 
diminutive. 

The  word  ALB  or  ALP  has  been  fuppofed  by  writers  to 
mean  ivbite;  and  the  APENINES  have  been  rendered  tbe  vvbite 
beads.  The  Alpes  muft  confequently  mean  tbe  Wbiu&! — 
Could  tutors  give  children  more  improper  information  than 
this,  were  they  to  attempt  an  explanation  ? 

In  like  manner  are  the  PYRENEES,  derived  by  all  our  topogra- 
phical writers  from  Pyrene,  the  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  or  from 
a  Greek  word  for  fire ;  and  they  affert,  "  That  fix  years  after 
Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt,  fome  fhepherds  fat  fire  to  the  woods 
of  thefe  hills; — that  it  melted  their  filver  mines; — and  that 
the  metal  ran  down  in  rivulets !" — Authors  have  not  informed 
us  how  thefe  rivulets  were  difpofed  of;  nor  have  mineralo- 
gifts  afcertained  the  mines  which  they  formed :  We  mutf. 
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therefore,  fearch  for  thefe  in  our  fubjeft. — The  vowels  E,  7, 
or  Y  were  anciently  changed  for  each  other  in  old  names  j 
and  thefe  changes  will  be  found  in  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia. 
The  word  En  is  land,  and  with  th".  prefix  P  this  becomes 
Pen,  or  head  land :  In  like  manner  Au,  changed  to  Ar,  Er, 
Ir,  or  Yr,  border  or  head,  with  the  lame  prefix  P,  will  mean 
the  head,  or  head  border.  The  PYRENEES  then,  as  En  means 
land,  will  imply  tbe  bead,  or  the  bead  border  lands. — But  in 
this  expofition  we  have  loft  Pyrene,  and  the  great  fire,  miffed 
the  iilver  mines,  and  added  not  one  bijlorical,  clajfical,  or  mytho- 
logicaljlory  to  tbe  collfftwn,  for  children,  already  in  band. 

Barrens  is  not  a  tranflation  of  tbe  Pcnine  Alpes j  but  as  Bar 
is  camp,  Bur  may  be  the  fame,  and  Barrens  may  imply  the 
camp  lands. 


ALICAXA,  M.P.  10.  flkley  1 6. 

From  Al,  an  hill  or  height,  Ic,  a  diminutive,  and  An,  a 
-variation  of  En,  land,  ll-ic-ley,  or  llkJey,  means  the  fame. 
Notwithftanding  then,  that  the  diftances  are  rncorrecl:  in  this 
iter,  this  ftation  may  not,  I  conceive  be  wrongly  placed. 


ISURIO,  M.P.  18.  AMoraugh  18. 

Before  defcribed. 

EBURACO,  M.P.  16.  York  17. 

Mentioned  before. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  VIII. 


Ab  Eburaco  LuguvaHium  ujque  fa:— 


Richard,  Iter.  8. 

Antonine,  her.  2. 

Sites  *f  Stations. 
From  York  In  Carli/le. 

Cataraftoni   40 

Cataraftonem   ..  41,42 

Lavatrim,   16,  17,  12,  \ 

21,  Iter.5,  18  ..../ 
Verterim,  14,  lier.  5,  13 

Brocavonacis  18 

Brovonacirn  .  .  .  .    13,20 

KirbyThore   ....   13 

Voreda   18 

Voredarn  ..........    13 

PlumptonWall  ..   14 

In  Iter  10th  inverted  from  Brocavonacis  to  Lugubalia  22. 
In  Antonine  the  fame. 

From  York  to  Caterick  the  road  of  another  Iter  has  been 
traced.  From  thence  to  Carlifle  it  ran  nearly  it  is  faid  with 
the  prefent  road.  There  are  fome  doubts  about  this  line, 
and  four  Vs  are  fuppofed  to  be  added  by  tranfcribers.  I 
would  advife  thefe  to  be  further  examined :  I  fear,  that  like 
the  tens  in  the  third  Iter,  that  they  are  the  fives  of  our  own 
falfe  account. 


CATERACTONI,  M.P.  40. 


Caterick  40. 


This  camp  lying  near  a  catarad  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  it,  the  word  will  mean  in  this  cafe' the  cataract 
land ;  but  I  have  given  another  explanation  already. 

LATARIS  or  LAVARIS,  M.P.  16. 

Said  to  be  Bough  or  Bowes  2o£. 

This  ftation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  moftly  on  Chapel 
Hill :  From  thence  to  the  Greta,  on  a  gentle  defcent  was  the 
Roman  town.  Infcriptions  have  been  found  here.  That 


Laimb,  Lamb,  or  Lav  was  ufed  for  ftream,  we  find  from 
Laimbrig  being  a  ford,  in  which  Reg  or  Rig  is  road,  and 
Laimb,  Lamb,  or  Lav,  is  ftream. 

Not  long  fince  an  ancient  aqueduft  was  difcoyered,  which 
conveyed  water  from  Lever  or  Levy  Pool  to  this  ftation,  at 
two  miles  diftance.  Some  adjoining  lands,  according  to  Mr. 
Hutchinfon,  are  now  called  Lavajiree  or  Laftne.  A  ftream 
runs  on  its  north  called  the  Lavar :  The  Greta  on  its  fouth. 
The  words  Latar<e  or  Lavar<s  come  from  Ad  or  Av,  water, 
with  L  prefixed ;  Ar  is  border;  and  Lavarce  or  Latar<s  will 
mean  the  ftreams  borders.  Bowes  comes  from  Av,  water, 
varied  to  Ov,  On,  and  0-w,  with  B  prefixed ;  and  means  the 
head  ftreams,  or  the  ftreams  head.  This  place  is  nearly  21 
miles  from  Catterick,  which  agrees  with  a  numeral  of  Anto- 
ninus, mentioned  in  the  tranflation  of  Richard;  and  it  is 
exa&ly  14  miles  from  Verteris,  which  anfwers  to  another 
numeral  in  Antonine.  Mr.  Reynolds'  objection  then  to  the 
diftances,  is  obviated  by  thefe  numerals ;  and  he  will  be  found 
to  have  miftaken  the  place  of  this  and  following  ftations  of 
this  Iter, 

VATARIS  or  VERTERIS,  18.  Brugh  14. 

At  this  place  two  ftreams  unite ;  and  the  towns  lands  ad- 
joining lie  on  the  borders.  This  land  is  alfo  under  the  lofty 
hills  of  Stanmore.  Bat  or  Vat  may  imply  a  bill  or  water ; 
but  I  fhall  here  fuppofe  it  implies  bill,  as  in  other  inftances  j 
Ar  is  border,  and  Vatarce  may  imply  the  head  or  hill  borders, 
or  the  heads  or  hills  borders.  Vcrtcrce  comes  from  Vert  and  this 
from  Bar,  which  may  imply  alfo  head  border,  and  Ter,  land  ; 
and  Vertcrte  may  be  the  head  border  lands. — Brougb  is  divided 
into  Upper  or  Church  Brough  (and  the  ftation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  here),  and  Lower  or  Market  Brough ;  and  thefe 
lie  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  The  firft  of  thefe  has 
a  caftle  and  a  tower,  called  Caefar's  Tower.  The  lands  here 
lying  under  various  heads  or  hills,  and  being  parted  by  the 
ftreams  which  unite  in  this  parifti,  take  a  plural  noun  to  de- 
note their  fituations.  Brougb  may  mean  a  village,  a  town,  a 


hill,  or  perhaps  a  camp,  and  is  not  a  tranflation  of  the  an- 
cient name,  but  the  diftances  from  Bowes  and  Kirby  Thore, 
are  faid  to  point  out  this  to  be  the  place,  referred  to  by  this 
Jter. 

BROVONAC1S,  M.  P.    iS.  Kirby  Thore  13. 

From  Brougb  or  Era,  an  hill ;  and  as  Ton  is  land,  and  Ac, 
border,  and  Tonac,  camp  3  fo  here  Fon  or  Von  is  land,  and  A;, 
border,  and  Vonac  alfo  camp  :  The  word  then  implies  the  hill 
border  lands,  or  the  hill  camp  :  It  is  now  called  the  Rurujens 
or  Burrens.  Bar,  in  harbor,  has  been  proved  to  mean,  in  the 
compofition  of  names,  fort  or  camp ;  and  Bur,  which  means 
literally  the  head  border,  may  imply  the  fame.  Wens  or  Ens 
is  lands. — Kir  is  church,  By,  village,  and  Tboir,  land  :  Kirby 
Tbore  then — unluckily  for  ibejtory — (fuppofed  by  antiquaries  to 
be  derived  from  a  temple,  which  they  imagine  to  have  for- 
merly ftood  here,  dedicated  to  the  God  Tbor),  means  only  the 
church  village  land ;  and  Burvuens  the  camp  lands.  The 
church  is  at  a  diftance  from  the  ftation,  which  lies  on  the 
Troutbec,  where  conliderable  remains  have  been  found. 

VOREDA,  M.P.  1 8.  A.  14. 

Phtmfiton  Wall  14. 

This  place  is  a  parallelogram  of  6  chains  by  5 — contains 
about  three  acres — and  lies  200  yards  from  the  Pcicull,  which 
runs  on  the  weft.  The  ramparts  are  ftill  very  high,  and  the 
ditch  pretty  perfeft  :  Four  gateways  are  vifible  in  the  midft 
of  its  fides.  There  is  a  defcent  on  the  weft  of  the  camp  to 
the  river,  and  great  ruins  of  a  town  on  the  fides.  The  pre- 
torium  is  marked  by  Horfley.  The  word  Baiter,  pronounced 
Bcttr,  and  here  written  as  pronounced  by  the  Welfh,  Peter, 
is  water.  //  is  a  diminutive.  Peteril  is  therefore  the  little 
water.  Birt  Ber,  Bior,  and  Beer  are  alfo  words  for  water  or 
fpring.  This  ftation  is  called  by  the  Monk  of  Ravenna 
Bereda,  which  as  Eda  means  a  head  or  ridge,  may  be  ren- 
dered the  fpring  or  water  head  or  ridge.  Bered  or  Eereib  was 
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changed  to  Pcritb,  the  old  name  of  Penritb ;  and  hence  Bered 
and  Peretb  meant  the  fame.  Bcr  in  this  name  was  changed 
to  Vbr,  in  Vbreda,  which  means  the  fame  as  Bereda.  The 
Welm  pronunciation  of  P  for  B  is  here  again  plainly  difcern- 
able.  The  Pye  Road,  in  Norfolk,  may  be  traced  to  the  fame 
caufe,  for  it  means  no  more  the  Bye  Road.  Thefe  names  are 
perfectly  fynonymous,  illuftrate  each  other,  and  prove  that 
this  ftation  is  rightly  placed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

The  word  Lem  or  Le'im,  a  harbor  or  fpring,  becomes  Lyme, 
at  an  old  port  in  Kent ;  and  Lime,  at  a  port  in  Dorfet :  LIMP- 
Jionc,  in  the  port  of  Exeter,  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource ; 
and  thefe  words  take  the  prefix  P  in  Plympton  and  Plymiree. 
Phm  is  changed  to  Plum,  in  Phimford,  at  Ofpriage  in  Kent, 
and  at  this  ftation  at  Plumpton  Wall.  The  prefix  P,  with 
En,  land,  makes  Pen  an  head  or  head  land ;  and  hence  Leim 
or  Lum,  a  fpring,  with  the  fame  prefix,  may  imply  the  fpring 
head,  as  at  Plymtree,  and  at  this  place,  where  a  head  of  water 
alfo  rifes.  Wall  comes  from  Balla,  a  fortrefs  or  camp ;  and 
Plumpton  Wall  will  imply  the  fpring  head  camp.  This  place 
is  faid  to  have  been  called  Caftle  Steeds,  i.  e.  the  horfe  camp, 
and  Roman  horfe  were  ftationed  at  this  place. 

LUGUBALIA,  M.  P.  Carllfle  14. 

Has  evidences  in  hiftories  of  having  great  remains.  It 
happens  that  every  city  has  a  good  antiquarian  ftory  told  of 
its  origin,  and  here  is  one  for  Carlifle. 

"  We  next  come,  fays  a  celebrated  writer,  to  the  ancient 
and  famous  city  of  Carlifle,  environed  with  the  rivers  Eden 
on  the  N.  E.  fide,  Petcril  on  the  S.  E.  and  Caldew  on  the 
S.  W.  It  is  fituated  along  Severus's  Wall,  and  from  the  co- 
lony there  placed  received  its  denomination  :  For  Lbu-gydu- 
gwal  in  the  Ancient  Britifh,  fignifies  an  army  by  tbe  wall, 
from  whence  the  Romans  formed  their  Lugu-Valtium.  The 
Saxons  afterwards,  by  contraction,  called  Luel  and  Luwall-, 
and  the  Britifli  inhabitants  there  prefixing  to  it  the  word 
Caer,  which  is  the  appellation  of  a  city  called  Caer  Luil  or 
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Caer  Ley!,  and  the  common  people  pronounce  it  according  to 
the  faid  orthography  to  this  day." 

But  this  town  was  derived  not  from  "  An  Army  by  tie  Wall" 
but  from  the  plural  of  Lug,  a  lake  or  ftream,  and  Balk,  a 
town,  or  Balla,  a  wall  or  fortrefs  j  and  Luybaile,  LuyvaUe,  or 
Luyaile,  became  in  time  Luil,  and  has  been  rendered  "  King 
Lull's  City,"  but  implies  the  fortrefs  on  the  ftreams,  or  the 
ftreams  town.  I  have  here  proved  that  Carlifle  was  not 
Cajlra  Exploratorum,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  fuppofed. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  IX. 

A  Luguballio  Ptorotonim  ufquejlc :— • 


Richard,  Iter.q. 


Sites  of  Stations. 

From  Carlifle  to  Burgh 

Head. 


Trirnontio 
Gadanica 
Corio 

Ad  Vallum 
Incipit  Vefpafiana 

Alauna 12 

Lindo    9 

Vifloria    9 

Ad  Hiernam   9 

Orrea    14 

AdTavum 19 

Ad  /Eficam 23 

Ad  Tinam   8 

Dcvana    23 

Ad  Itunam 24 

Ad  Montem  Giampium 
Ad  Seliaam 

Tueflis    19 

Ptorotone 


Birrinfwork  Hill 


Camelon 

Kier 13 

Ardoch 9 

DelghinRofs 9 

Strageth   9 

On  the  Tay  above  \  . . 

Perth /'4 

Near  Invergowrie  ..    19 
Brechin   on    South  \0/> 

Eflc   J23 

Fordun 8 

Norman  Dykes  near\0/) 

Peter  Culter J*3 

Glenmailin   26 

Near  Knock  Hill   ..   13 
On  the  Cullen,  near  \,n 

Dcflcford  .' ;  1U 

On  the  Spec,  near)  ,_ 

Bellie /'7 

Burgh  Head    J7 


jfhall  leave  this  Iter,  as  it  is  in  Scotland. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  X. 

Ab  ultima  Ptorotone  per  Medium  Inful<e  Ifca  Damnonorum 
vfquejic : 


Richard,  her.  10. 

Anttmine. 

Sites  of  Stations. 

Van's,  M  P  

8 

Fores    ...»  8 

Ad  Tueffim  

10 

Cromdall  on  the  Spey  19 

1  amea  

on 

Braemar  Caftle   ....   36 

°l 

Barra  Caftle  on  Ila       30 

In  Mcdio   

q 

Inchftuthill     12 

Orrea    

0 

Bertha  (in  Tay    ....     9 

Vifloria    

Iw 

Delghin  Rofs  24 

AdVallum    

3-7 

Lugubalia    

K> 

Carlifle   118 

Brocavonacis  

00 

Brocavum  ...... 

Brougham 

Lancafter  or  Over-1  .* 

borough  J 

Cocciutn    20 

Blackrode      36 

Mancunio    ........ 

IS 

Mancunian!    ....    18 

Manchefter  .......   18 

Conclate             .   ... 

°3 

Condate    18 

Kindeiton    23 

18 

Mediolanum  ....   18 

Said  to  beChefleiton  16 

Etnceto  

Wail  35 

Safaris,  M.P  
Gkbon  Colon,  M  P 

Clevum    ........ 

Said  to  Droitwich  ..   22 
Gloucefter  34 

Coiino    ........... 

11 

Durocoi  novium  .  .   14 

Cirencefter  -.    18 

Aqua  Soils,  M.P... 

Bath    30 

18 

Pille,  Sonierfet  ....   18 

Ad   Uxellam    Am-1 
nem,  M.P  / 
Ifca,  M.P  

Ilchefter 
Exeter 

The  roads  in  this  Iter  are  very  uncertain,  and  great  cor- 
re&ions  might  poflibly  be  made,  betides  thefe  to  which  I 
have  attended.  I  mall  pafs  the  firft  ftations,  and  begin  with 


BROCAVONACIS,  22. 


Said  to  be  Brougham. 


This  is  written  in  Antoninus,  Iter.  5,  Brocavum.  Brougham 
Caftle  is  faid  to  ftand  within  this  ftation.  Stukeley  fays,  that 
the  Roman  city  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  Lowther,  juft  by  the 
caftle,  and  is  very  eafily  traced.  He  imagined  the  high 
ground  by  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke's  pillar,  to  be  the  city, 
where  many  infcriptions  have  been  found.  "  It  was,  fays 
Mr.  Gough,  perhaps  the  cemetery  to  this  ftation."  Brocavum 
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may  imply  the  water  border  hill.  Brougham,  the  border  hill. 
But  Broc-a-<vonac-is  implies  the  hill  camp,  or  the  water  lull 
camp. 

AD  ALAUNUM,  47.  Place  unknown. 

Is  faid  to  be  Lancafter.  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  this 
place  (Lancafter)  was  Roman,  from  its  various  remains ;  but 
here  is  no  word  to  guide  us  more  to  Lancafter  than  to  Over- 
borough.  The  ftation  Ad  Alaunum  cannot  be  afcertained. 
Richard's  knowledge  in  new  names  led  him  not  into  difcri- 
mination  j  and  he  painted  not  out  the  natural  features  of 
thefe  places.  His  phrafes  Ad  Sturiam  Amnem,  Durio  Amne, 
&c.  will  prove  this.  A  long  line  of  road  is  here  given 
without  fufficient  diftances,  or  towns  to  compare  with  them. 
We  may  fuppofe  Brocavonacis  is  Broughton ;  and  we  know 
where  Cocci  is ;  but  Ad  Alaunum  is  perfectly  unknown  j  for 
ihe  word  will  fuit  any  place  on  a  ftream. 

Tils  journey  taking  a  courje  tbro  ibe  middle  of  tie  kingdom,  ran 
perbaps  by  Over  borough,  ratber  tban  Lancafter.  It  appears  too, 
that  this  was  the  line  of  road  in  the  10th  of  Antonine ;  but 
I  know  that  different  opinions  are  held,  and  I  here  give  what 
I  conceive  the  moft  probable. 

COCCIO,  20.  Blackrode  $6. 

The  firft  fyllable  of  this  word  was  applied  to  water  and  to 
hill.  We  have  hills  of  this  name  in  various  places,  and  when 
the  word  implies  an  hill,  it  may  originally  come  from  Acba, 
a  mound,  bank,  ridge,  or  hill ;  or  from  Algbe,  an  head  or 
hill,  changed  to  Oigbc,  Oiobe,  and  Ocb.  When  from  water 
it  comes  from  Oicbe,  water.  With  C  as  a  prefix  it  may  imply 
in  hill  ftations,  inclofure,  and  mean  theinclofed  hill  or  camp. 
From  this  word  thus  derived,  comes  alfo  the  Gaelic  word 
Coice,  faid  in  the  dictionaries  of  that  language  to  be  a  moun- 
tain ;  but  of  this  I  doubt. — Can  is  hill,  and  this  may  be  va- 
ried in  compolition  of  names  to  Con  and  Co ;  Ic  is  a  diminu- 
tive :  And  we  know  that  Cowic  may  mean  little  hill.  But  I 
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have  fufficicntly  {hewn  that  Coc  may  be  head.  Blackrode 
means  the  road  hill.  Caflh  Croft  was,  no  doubt,  a  part  of 
the  camp  at  Coccium.  The  word  Coccium  would  apply  to  fuch 
an  eminence  as  Mr.  Whitaker  has  defcribed  this  hill  to  be. 
It  has  a  narrow  creft,  and  is  lofty,  with  a  gradual  defcent  on 
every  fide.  This  town  was  the  Rigodunum  of  Ptolemy,  and 
on  this  very  creft  was  this  place  feated.  For  Rigbe  means  a 
hill  ridge,  from  Aigbe,  an  hill,  with  R  prefixed,  which  im- 
plies continuity,  as  in  Ridge :  Dunum  was  camp.  Here  then, 
the  names  fix  the  camp ;  and  not  perhaps  where  Mr.  Whitaker 
carried  it. — "  COCCIUM,  fays  Mr.  W.  was  the  capital  of  the 
Siftuntian  dominions."  He  renders  it  "  Tbe  Fortrefs  of  the 
King  of Kings ;  and  RIGODUNUM,  the  City  of  tie  High  One" 
"  Thus  Ragfe,  or  Leicetter,  the  Britifli  appellation  of  theCo- 
ritanian  capital,  and  Reg-n-um  or  Regentium,  the  capital  of 
the  Regni,  he  fays,  are  the  fame."  "  This  Britifli  town 
(Coccium)  was,  he  ftates,  the  metropolis  of  Lancafhire,  be- 
fore the  Brigantes  defcended  from  the  hills  of  Yorkfhire,  and 
overran  the  country."  Various  hifiorical  particulars  follow, 
drawn  from  words  which  were  mifunderftood  in  import. 

Caftle  Croft  is  variously  reprefented  by  Mr.  Whitaker  and 
Mr.  Watfon,  and  I  muft  leave  its  inhabitants  to  adjuft  the 
difference  between  them. 


MANCUN1O,  M.P.  1 8.  Manchejler  18. 

Already  explained. 

CONDATE,  M.  P.  23.  Kindcrton  23. 

Already  explained. 

MEDIOLANO,  18.  Station  unknown. 

ETOCETO,  M.  P.  Wall  35. 

H2 
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SALINIS,  M.  P.  Said  to  le  Droltwich  22. 

Salm  may  mean  the  fait  land,  or  Sal,  as  in  Salisbury,  the 
hill,  and  /»,  land.  Droitwicb  is  unknown  in  lignification. 
The  hiftorian  of  Worcefterfiiire  acknowledges  that  he  knows 
not  from  whence  it  is  derived. — Drolt  was  adopted  as  a  nick- 
name on  the  very  early  taxation  of  fait  at  this  place,  and  in- 
ftead  of  rendering  Salmis  fait  lands,  or  hill  lands,  it  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Normans  TAX- WICK  or  TAX  LAND. — Authers 
have  defcribed  no  remains  here,  nor  are  they  certain  of  thi- 
place  having  been  Salinis. 

GLEBON  COLONIA,  M.P.         CLEVUM. 

Glouccjler  34. 

We  have  here  another  city.  Gloucefter  has  been  fuppofed 
to  come  from  Claudia  ccjlria,  and  this  from  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, or  from  the  Twin  Claudian  Legion :  And  Glevum,  from 
Glevus,  the  great  grandfather  of  Vortigern ;  but  alas  ! — Thefe 
derivations  have  given  way,  and  the  place  is  fuppofed  to  be 
named  by  the  Britons  Caer  Gloew,  which  means,  we  are  af- 
fured,  the  Fortrefs  of  Gloew,  who  was  Prince  of  this  country. 
"  In  ancient  pedigree  he  is  fa  id  to  be  ftyled  Gloew  Gwlad 
Lydan,  or  GLOEW  LORD  OF  THE  BROAD  REGION." — The 
word  Gloew  is  faid  to  mean  literally,  clear,  tranfparent,  bright, 
fair,  fplendid,  pure,  finning,  and  pellucid. — Camden,  Rud- 
der, Skinner,  Minfhew,  and  others,  therefore,  call  Glou- 
cefter the  bright,  fair,  finning,  fplendid,  &c.  city :  "  Not 
adverting,  fays  my  author,  to  its  owner  Gloew." — Mr.  Gough, 
calls  it  the  City  of  ibe pure  Stream;  from  Caer  Gloyii  ih" — My 
reader  will  perceive  how  convenient  it  is  to  name  a  town 
from  THE  LORD  OF  THE  BROAD  REGION,  or  fome  renowned 
character.  It  is  the  ancient  way  of  applying  the  barber's 
bafon  for  the  helmet :  And  next  to  this  way  is  the  comparing 
names  of  places  to  qualities,  fuch  as  bright,  fair,  clear,  fplen- 
did, pure,  finning,  pellucid,  tranfparent,  &c.  which  arc 
names  of  nothing  in  the  univerfe. 
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In  the  name  of  this  town  \ve  have  an  inftance  of  the  root 
Ay  an  hill  or  height,  changing  from  Au,  Av,  Ev,  and  Eb, 
which,  as  Av  and  Ew  are  generally  applied  to  water,  feldom 
takes  place. — But  omitting  here  the  confideration  of  roots — • 
Glebon,  Ghvum,  or  Clevum  (as  Cleave  is  hill  or  cliff",  and  On, 
in  Glebon,  land)  will  mean  the  cliff  land. 

Glottt  in  Gloucefter,  comes  from  Clev  or  Gk-v,  changed  to 
Gleu  and  Gku ;  and  Gloucefitr  implies  the  cliff,  fortrefs,  or 
camp.  The  place  of  the  camp  is  now  called  Kingjbolm. 
King  is  the  fame  here  as  Kin  or  Kind,*  in  Kinderton;  It 
implies  the  inclofed  land  or  camp,  and  Holme  means  the  fame 
as  cliff. 


CORING,  M.  P.    14.  Circncejler  1%. 

We  have  here  a  large  and  celebrated  ftation,  from  the 
name  of  which  fome  doubt  may  arife,  whether  Antoninus  un- 
derftood  the  import  of  the  terms  he  ufed.  1  have  perceived 
without  noticing  it,  that  in  other  inftances  like  doubts  may  oc- 
cafionally  originate.  The  name  Cor'm  was  written  by  the 
Britons  Cori;  for  they  called  this  town  Caer  Con:  In  which 
Cor  meant  the  ftream,  and  /«  implying  the  fame  as  /,  was  a 
diminutive. 

Antoninus  calls  this  ftation  Durocornovium,  in  which  Dur 
is  water,  Cor  is  water,  and  Ov,  a  variation  of  Av,  is  like- 
wife  water.  I  will  not  fay  that  one  of  thefe  may  not  fome- 
times  mean  otherwife.  Suppofing,  however,  that  Antonine's 
word  is  changed  to  Durocorinium,  ftill  the  fyllable  D.ur  will  be 
water,  and  Cor  the  fame. 

All  our  modern  writers  allow  that  even  this  word,  good 
naturedly  thus  changed,  means  the  Cburn  water,  or  tbe  river 
Churn,  which  is  juft  faying,  that  it  means  the  little  water 
•water,  or  which  is  worfe,  the  great  running  water  little  water. 
• — Thus  analyfed,  they  muft  perceive  that  their  explanations 

*  The  endings  of  syllables  in  G  and  D  are  here  only  used  to 
strengthen  the  sound,  and  this  generally  takes  place  in  words  rejjgrrin  j 
(0  the  features  of  nature. 
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and  various  readings  contain  water  enough,  as  well  as  Anto- 
nine's  own  name. 

Mr.  Whitaker  fuppofes  Corin  to  mean  waters :  But  if  Cor 
mean  ftream,  I  have  proved  in  my  former  work,  that  In  will 
be  here  a  diminutive ;  and  Corin,  inftead  of  waters,  will  mean 
the  little  ftream,  or  little  water. 

Again  Coryn,  in  the  Britifh  language,  is  faid  to  fignify  top 
orfummit,  and  is  very  properly,  according  to  Mr.  Rudder, 
"  applied  to  this  river,  becaufe  it  is  the  highefl  fburce  of  the 
Tames." — But  I  conceive  that  Cor  and  In  cannot  imply  top 
only.  Cor,  if  from  A,  an  hill,  changes  to  Ait  and  Or,  with  C 
prefixed,  it  may  mean  bead,  or  inclofed  lead,  and  In  may  be 
land :  But  the  head-land  will  not  fuit  Cirencefter,  nor  will  its 
inhabitants  confider  their  ftream  an  head-land.  Let  Cor  then 
mean  hill,  and  In,  water,  and  Conn  will  mean  the  water 
head  or  head  water. 

But  Richard  following  Ptolemy,  has  written  this  rightly 
Conn,  which  is  the  fame  as  Con,  and  this  meant  the  little 
ftream,  and  from  which  the  Churn  was  derived. 


AQUA  SOLIS,  M.  P.  30.  Bath  30. 

AD  AQUAS,  M.  P.  18.  Pille,  Scmcrfet,  18. 

Tbisjlation  batb  always  been  placed  at  Wells ;  I  here  fix  it  at 
Pille.  The  road  was  hitherto  the  fofs ;  and  the  Iter,  I  con- 
ceive, ran  not  out  of  its  track,  for  placing  a  ftation  where  no 
remains  have  been  found,  where  a  camp  never  was  formed, 
and  where  the  diftance  agrees  not  with  the  numerals.  The 
journey  continued  on  the  fame  way :  For  at  Pille,  in  Somer- 
fet,  at  a  place  on  this  road  called  Street,  and  at  the  exafl  dif- 
tance of  18  miles  from  Bath,  remains  have  been  found.  The 
village  of  Pille  lies  on  zftream,  and  the  land  around  is  cele- 
brated for  its  f firings.  The  fea  formerly  came  here  from 
Sedgemoor ;  and  the  ftream  which  rifes  in  this  diftrift,  and 
runs  to  Sedgemoor,  formed  an  head  at  high  water.  This 
word  Pille  may  come  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au,  Al, 
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and  //;  and  with  the  prefix  P,  it  implies  the  water  head. 
But  the  v/ord  Pille,  not  only  means  the  head  of  a  ditch  or 
flream,  at  high  water  mark ;  but  A,  an  bill,  may  be  varied 
to  Ait,  Al,  and  11,  and  with  P  prefixed,  it  is  a  term  for  head 
or  hill ;  and  from  heads  having  forts,  a  fort  is  called  a  Pille. 
Pille  then,  in  Somerfet,  from  one  or  both  of  thefe  features, 
is  here  accounted  Ad  Aquas.  The  next  ftation  further  con- 
firms my  opinion.  We  are  now  going  on  the  fame  fofs 
road  to 

"  AD  UXELLAM  AMNEM,"  M.  P.         Ivelchefter. 

Travelling  antiquaries,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  very  lia- 
ble to  be  led  by  fancy,  and  then  chance  takes  them  under  her 
wing.  They  have  therefore  been  rambling  to  places  in  this 
Iter,  where  diftances  agree  not  with  the  numerals,  and  where 
no  remains  have  been  found.  The  Ifel  falls  into  the  Ivel, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  ftream  at  IJcbalis  or  llcbefter,  was  for- 
merly called  the  Ifel  or  IJcel,  and  even  Uxel,  as  the  Ofe  at 
York,  was  formerly  the  Ure  or  Euor.  Uxela  means  fome 
fraall  ftream,  from  Ux,  water,  and  El,  a  diminutive ;  and 
this  could  not  have  been  at  Bridgewater,  which  has  a  large 
one.  It  was,  therefore,  moft  likely  to  have  been  on  the  Ivel, 
or  the  little  ftream,  thro'  which  thefcfs  ran ;  and  where  ftill 
exift  the  remains  of  the  largeft  old  ftation  in  any  road  from 
Bath  to  Exeter.  But  authors  knew  neither  augments  nor  di- 
minutives, nor.  roots,  in  the  names  of  ftreams ;  and  no  being 
but  the  fame  great  one,  chance,  who  always  mifled  them,  was 
their  guide  in  rendering  old  names. — The  reader  will  fuppofe 
that  chance  impofed  upon  the  ancients,  or  Richard,  in  leaving 
the  name  Ad  Uxellam  Amnem  for  us  to  regifter. 

ISCA  DUNMONIORUM.  Exeter. 

Still  continuing  on  the  fame  road,  we  arrive  at  Ifca.  Shal* 
I  fay  that  the  aforementioned  Roman  way  pafled  Chard,  Ho- 
niton,  and  Honiton's  Cliftj  and  is  not  that  which  ran  from 
jDurnovaria  to  Moridunum,  as  authors  fuppofe  ?  Ifc-a  means 

B4 
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the  water  hill,  and  this  hill  was  the  camp.  Ifca,  in  JJca  Si- 
lurum,  implies  alfo  the  water  hill,  or  the  water  border  land, 
according  as  A  may  mean  hill,  or  be  a  contraction  of  An, 
border  land  :  This  name  is,  I  conceive,  rendered  very  wrongly 
by  Mr.  Owen  in  Mr.  Coxe's  Monmouthfhire. 


Observations  on  the  10/7*  Iter  of  Antoninus,  Qc. 

It  bail  always  beenfuppofed  by  etymologies  tbat  ABER,  in  tbe 
names  of  old  places,  means  "  CONFLUENCE;"  lut  authors  lave 
always  in  OLD  names  indulged  tbemfelves  in  miftakes,  by  tuay  of 
privilege;  and  this  is  not  unlike  the  miftake  which  reckons 
the  Cornavii  and  the  Cornubn  the  fame  people.  The  word 
A<v,  water,  changes  to  Ab  :  Er  means  point,  or  point  land  : 
And  the  water  point  land,  or  Aber  is, — A  POINT  OF  LAND 
bordering  on  tbe  confluence  ;-^-and  not  tbe  confluence  itfelf. 

In  the  10th  of  Antoninus  we  have  Brementonacis ,  Galacum, 
Alone,  Galava,  and  Gleneventa.  Thefe  are  not  in  Richard, 
and  their  places  having  eluded  antiquarian  refearch,  I  will 
give  the  imports  of  their  names,  with  fome  other  particulars. 

BREMENTONACIS. 

In  the  word  Erementonac  we  find  Ere,  head,  hill,  or  point  j 
Men,  land  ;  and  Tonac,  fort  or  camp. — Ovcrborougb,  from  Av, 
water,  varied  to  Ov;  Er,  point;  and  Borough,  an  hill  or 
camp ;  means  alfo  the  water  point  camp.  This  camp  lies  on 
an  hill,  at  the  point  of  land  over  the  confluence  of  the  Lune 
and  the  Are,  and  feems  to  be  the  old  Brementonacis, — Mr.  Gale 
derived  this  word  from  Bremeinig-tan,  which  he  rendered  tbe 
bill  ofjlone  andjire. 

GALACUM. 

Galacum  comes  from  Gal,  an  head  or  hill,  and  Ac  may  be 
border  land,  or  a  diminutive. — Kendal,  where  Mr.  Reynolds 
carries  this,  comes  from  Ken,  a  lake,  and  Dal,  a  dale. — 
Galacum  feems  rather  to  have  been  at  or  near  Affkby.  This 


place  (Galacum)  was  among  Richard's  proper  Brigantes.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  placed  it  among  the  Sijluntii,  not  in  the  line 
which  Richard's  defcription  of  Britain  points  out.  I  fear 
many  ftations  in  the  north  are  miftaken,  and  have  given  ex- 
amples for  comparing  ancient  and  more  modern  names. 

ALONE. 

Alone  or  Aiionc  may  come  from  A,  an  hill,  changed  to  Au 
and  Al;  I  means  little,  and  On,  land.  Or  it  may  come  from. 
A<v,  water,  changed  \.oAu  and  Al;  I,  little;  and  On,  land. 
Ambleftde,  where  Mr.  Reynolds  places  it,  means  the  little 
water  border. 

GALAVA, 

Galava  Mr.  Reynolds  accounts  Kefiuick. — Galava  plainly 
means  the  water  head,  from  Col  or  Gal,  an  head  or  hill,  and 
Av,  water. — Kefwick  may  imply  the  hill  border,  or  the  water 
border;  but  cannot  anfwer  to  Galava. 

GLANOVENTA. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  carried  Glanoventa  to  Gockermouth  : 
Camden  had  faid  that  this  meant  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vent  or  Went;  and  this  Mr.  R.  fays  lies  on  the  confluence 
of  the  Coker  and  Derwent.  But  here  are  no  remains.  This 
name  is  derived  from  Lan,  a  lake  or  ftream.  Gan  is  alfo  lake ; 
and  Glan,  where  the  L  is  only  an  inferted  letter,  means  the 
fame  :  Venta  is  a  camp,  and  anfwers  to  Chefter.  Cockermoutb 
wants  no  explanation,  and  is  not  arj  expofition  of  Glanoventa. 

Richard  feems  not  to  have  comprehended  Antonine's  10th 
Jter,  and  to  have  given  another  commencing  further  north, 
and  ending  more  to  the  fouth. 

Whether  Antonine's  Iter  began  on  the  eaft  or  the  weft  of 
the  kingdom,  or  on  fome  point  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Maiden  Way,  or  fome  other  old  road,  is  faid  not  pofitively  to 
be  known.  The  fituation  of  Glanoventa  being  fuppofed  Lan- 
cbejler,  and  this  town  not  having  been  mentioned,  tho'  a  great 
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ftation,  thefe  are  reafons  for  the  preference  given  it  by 
Horfeley :  But  Richard  feems  not  to  have  taken  this  into  his 
confederation,  if  his  10th  Iter  was  intended  to  agree  with 
Antonine's  10th. 

It  hath  been  afferted,  that  places  are  more  frequently  mif- 
taken  from  derivations,  than  from  any  other  modes  taken  for 
eftablifliing  their  fites;  and  no  wonder  need  be  made  that 
this  fhould  have  happened :  For  the  principles  from  which 
places  were  named  have  been  unknown ;  and  no  derivation 
of  a  fmgle  ftation  has  been  applicably  and  fully  exhibited. 
But  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fyllables  In  thefe  words  are  well 
underftood  :  Then,  I  conceive,  fuch  aflertions  would  not  be 
hazarded^. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  XI. 


Ab  Aquls,  per  Viam  Juliam  Menaplam  ufquefic  :•— 


Richard,  Iter.l}. 

Antonine,  her.  14. 
Inverted. 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From  Bath  by  the  Julian 
Way  tn  St.  David's. 

Towards  the  Severn  \  - 

Sea  Mills  /  y 

Unde  Traje&u  intras  in 
BritanniamSecundam 
Et  Stationem  Tra-\   „ 
jeclum    j   ** 

Paflage  Station   ....     3 

Venta  Silurum   ....     8 

Ventam  Silurum       9 

Ifca  Colon!  a    9 

Ifcam   9 

Caer  Leon    ........     9 

Unde  fuit  Aaron  Martyr 

<c  Banks  of  the  Taaf  15" 

Iter.  12  inverted. 
Bomium  27,18,28,15 

«  In  Evenny  Park     20" 

Nido  15 

*  Near  Neath   ....   20" 

Leucaro    15 

Leucaimn    ......   15 

'  Perhaps  Lwghor    10" 

(Muridunum  omitted  20 
Ad  Vi^elimum  ....   20 
Ad  Menapiam    ....    18 
Ab  hac    Urbe    perl  nn 
M.P  V     /30 

'  Caftel  Flcmifh       20" 
'  Near  St.  David's    18" 

Navigas  in  Hybemiam 

10T 

AD  ABONAM,  M.  P.  6.  To  Bitten  6. 

To  the  Avon  at  Bitton. 

AD  SABRINAM,  M.  P.  9.  Sea  Mills  9. 

Towards  the  Severn  at  Sea  Mills; 

ET  STATIONEM  TRA  JECTUM,  M.  P.  3. 

The  Pajfage  Station  3. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Coxe's  Monmouth,  and  Evans's  South 
Wales  for  this  Iter.  No  argument  is  good  for  giving  Sea 
Mills  exclufively  the  name  Alone,  becaufe  old  deeds  call  it 
Alone  Town :  For  Abone  town  means  only  Avon  land;  and 
the  fame  name  will  fuit  any  land  on  this  river.  Richard  had 
Antoninus  before  him,  and  faw  that  he  wanted  correction. 
He  has  himfelf  entered  fix  miles  to  Sea  Mills,  inftead  of  p ; 
but  this  is  an  error.  When  I  allow  this,  I  cannot  fay  that 
Antoninus  is  here  more  correct  than  Richard.  We  are  apt  to 
hold  facred  the  readings  of  the  ancients ;  and  attend  not 
without  prejudice  to  corrections.  But  where  evidence  afcer- 
tains  fad,  it  mould  not  be  given  up  for  long  deviation  from 
truth.  This  road  ran  from  Bath  to  the  Severn.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  fuppofe  the  Traje&us  on  any  other  river,  or  at 
any  other  place.  From  Bath  N.  W.  it  nearly  touched  the 
Avon  at  Bitton,  Richard's  Ad  Abonam.  Thence  it  ran  to 
Sea  Mills,  the  placs  Ad  Sabrinam ;  or  the  ftation  towards 
the  Sabrina :  From  this  laft  it  was  three  miles  to  the  Tra- 
jeftus.  Mr.  Evans  takes  another  courfe  to  Wales.  I  muft 
here  again  note,  that  the  word  Ton  or  Town  has  always  been 
mifunderftood,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  by  antiquaries. 

It  means  in  the  compofition  of  our  names,  the/an^  of  the 
diftri&,  and  not  the  aflemblage  of  its  houfes.  On  what 
flight  ground  then  do  we  proceed,  where  we  examine  not  the 
ancient  imports  of  words  ? 

I  ihall  not  follow  this  Iter  into  Wales 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XII. 

Ah  Aquh  Londimum  ufquejlc :— 


Richard,  Iter.  12. 

Anlonine,  Iter 

14. 

From  Bath  to  London. 

Vcrlucione  ........   15 

Veilucionern  .. 

..    15 

Leckharn  or  Lacprk    15 

Cunetionem    .  . 

..   20 

At  or  near  Marleborough 

Spinis   .    15 

..   15 

Spene 

Caleba  Atrebatum  ..    15 

..   15 

Near  Reading 

Bibradle   20 

Pontes  (Iter.  7) 

..   22 

Windfor 

Londinium  .... 

..   22 

London 

The  Roman  road  from  Bath  towards  Marleborough  is  ftili 
traceable;  from  hence  it  led  to  Spine,  Reading,  Windfor, 
and  London. 


VERLUCIONE,  M.  P.  15. 

At  or  near  Lcckhaw  or  Laeock. 

Various  are  the  opinions  on  this  ftation ;  and  as  remains 
are  in  this  country  very  numerous,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  where 
the  exaft  place  of  this  fettlement  was :  Verluc  is,  however, 
tranflated  both  in  Leckbam  and  Laeock ;  and  altho'  the  fettle- 
ment may  have  extended  further  than  thefe  villages,  and 
their  territories,  we  muft  not  render  it  by  a  name,  which  is 
not  a  fynonyme  of  the  old  appellation.  Ver  means  border,  • 
and  Luc,  a  lake ;  and  the  lake  or  ftream  border  land,  may  bq 
the  meaning  of  all  thefe  names. 

CUNETIONE,  M.  P.  20. 

Said  to  be  Maryborough  2O. 

Marleborough  has  been  derived  by  Neckbam  from  the  tomb 
of  Merlin  the  wizard ;  by  other  antiquaries  from  Marie, 
which  drefles  the  land.  Neckham's  derivation  is  feverely 
cenfured  by  our  writers ;  and  I  muft  allow,  as  falfe  origins  of 
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names  are  fome  more  apparent  than  others,  that  the  tomb  of 
Merlin  is  not  fo  applicable,  efpecially  in  dr  effing  land,  as  the 
marie.  But  both  Merlin  and  the  Marie  are  alike  unfortunate 
etymons  of  Cunetio  or  Marie  borough ;  for  they  defcribe  neither 
hills,  vallies,  ftreams,,  nor  plains.  Cunet  comes  from  Cen  or 
Ken,  a  lake,  and  Et,  a  diminutive ;  and  means  the  fhallow 
lake.  We  have  Cunetio  rendered  in  the  Kennet,  and  in  the 
villages  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Kennet ;  but  thefe  are  merely  names 
taken  from  the  lake  on  which  they  lie,  and  have  no  adjunft 
to  (hew  that  they  were  camps  or  ftations.  Even  Cunetio  it- 
felf,  indeed,  does  not  imply  more  than  thefe.  But  we  fup- 
pofe  that  on  this  ftream  fome  fettlement  may  have  taken 
fuch  adjunct,  at  or  near  20  miles  from  Verlucio.  Accor- 
dingly Marleborougb  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place.  It 
was  formerly  fpelt  Marelbrugbe,  in  which  Mar  is  water,  El, 
a  diminutive,  and  Brugbe,  the  camp  j  and  this  lying  on  the 
lake,  may  be  fuppofed  in  its  firft  fyllables  to  be  a  tranflation, 
or  a  fynonyme  of  the  name  of  the  old  ftation  ;  to  which  the 
adjunft  for  camp  was  added. — To  prove  that  there  is  fome 
reafon  for  fuppoling  that  Maryborough  was  this  fettlement, 
feveral  works  and  remains  have  been  difcovered  in  and  near 
this  place.  But  I  will  not  afiert,  that  Cunetio  mould  be  here 
fixed. 

SP1NIS,  M.P.   15.  S/iene. 

From  Pin  or  Pen,  an  head,  with  S  prefixed,  which  is  C 
foft,  this  word  muft  imply,  tbe  Indofed  bead  land.  The  place 
of  this  ftation  is  doubted  by  few,  and  yet  no  remains  of  a 
camp  have  been  found  to  prove  that  there  was  one  at  Speen. 
The  junftion  of  old  roads,  and  the  name,  are  the  only  evi- 
dences in  its  favor.  The  fame  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  of  other 
places  in  the  Itinerary,  fome  of  which  were  only  ufed  as 
manfions,  or  places  of  pafiage.  But  this  place  feems,  from 
name,  to  have  been  a  camp,  and  its  old  file  demands  further 
examination. 
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CALEBA  ATREBATUM,  or  ATREBATIORUM, 

M.  P.  15.  Somewhere  near  Reading  17. 

The  numerals  in  this  journey  from  Bath  fliould  be  exa- 
mined :  For  the  particular  diftances,  not  cxadly  agreeing  be- 
tween thefe  towns,  a  ftation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  omitted. 

The  name  Atrebates  comes  from  Ad  or  At,  water.  It  was 
alfo  written  Aderics.  The  word  Re  in  the  firfl,  becomes  Er 
in  the  fecond,  and  means  border.  Bat  may  imply  hill,  as  in 
the  Batmi,  a  people  of  Mount  Cacaufus,  as  Bat  in  Mount 
Batton,  as  Bad  in  Badbury,  &c.  The  fingular  number  of  the 
Atrebates,  of  the  Netherlands,  is  Atrebas ;  in  which  Bas  means 
/f;y :  But  Bas  or  Bat,  when  derived  from  Ah  or  Aitle,  im- 
plies height  or  hill.  Bafs  Ifland,  in  the  German  ocean,  is  a 
rock  of  ftupendous  height.  The  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii  then, 
may  be  the  water  border  bill  men ;  and  this  expolition  of  their 
name  will  agree  with  the  features  of  this  province. 

The  Segojitiaci  being  named  from  the  Kennet,  formerly  a 
widely  fpreading  and  {hallow  lake,  and  from  its  hills,  it  may 
have  been  fuppofed  that  their  territory,  and  that  of  the  Ccni- 
manni,  comprifed  every  part  upon  this  flream  : — But  the  Atre- 
batii, as  occupiers  of  the  land  of  the  Tames,  poflefied  alfo 
the  lands  on  each  fide  of  the  Kennet,  at  tbe  part  tubers  it  ran 
into  tbe  great  Jlream.  To  diftinguim  to  which  nation  the  land 
on  this  lake,  near  the  Tames,  belonged,  this  town  was  called 
Cahva  Atrebatum :  And  this  fixes  Calc-va,  at  or  near  Reading ; 
and  {hews  the  reafon  why  Atrebatum  was  added  to  Caleba. 

Cal,  in  Caleva,  meant  head ;  and  Ev  was  z.  variation  of 
Av,  water ;  and  the  water  head  or  hill  feems  to  be  the  im- 
port of  this  name. — The  name  of  this  place,  in  fome  copies 
of  Ptolemy,  Nalcua,  in  others  Cakua,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written  by  him  wrongly.  But  TAMISA  meant  tbe  little 
fea. — Cuan  is  alfo  faid  to  mean  the  fea ;  but  I  mould  render 
this  word  tbe  little  fea ;  and  confider  Cua  as  a  contraction  of 
Cuan.  Thus  the  Aubeg,  in  Ireland,  which  comes  from  An  or 
An,  water,  and  Beg,  little,  is  alfo  called  the  Mulla,  from 
Mul,  accounted  a  Itream,  and  the  diminutive  An  contra&ed 
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to  A.     Cdlcua  then  may  be  a  fynonyme  of  Caleva,  and  the 
critics  upon  Ptolemy  may  have  mifunderftood  their  author. 

Caleva  is  conceived  to  he  like  Cohy,  the  name  of  a  manor 
in  Reading ;  but  Coley  is  a  diminutive  noun ;  Caleva  not ; 
further  enquiry,  therefore,  may  be  neceffary  for  determining 
this  point. 

Stations  lay  generally  ly,  and  not  in  roads ;  and  the  old 
road  to  Bath,  ran  not  by  a  circuitous  rout  to  Bagftiot  Heath 
and  the  Devil's Caufeway,  wider  than  the  Itinerary  affigns  it, 
thro'  a  country  too  where  there  were  no  produces  to  fupport 
a  traveller;  but  by  the  ftraighteft  caurfe,  which  brings  the 
diftance  in  the  journey  to  this  very  town.  It  has  been  ftated 
however  by  Mr.  Coates,  "  That  there  are  no  traces  of  a  Ro- 
man road  or  vicinal  way  leading  to  Reading,  nor  have  any 
coins  or  other  remains  of  the  Romans  been  ever  difcovered 
there."  To  this  we  anfwer,  that  the  camp  and  remains  at 
Bifliop's  Waltham  and  Lawrence  Waltham  ihew  that  fome 
old  roads  muft  have  led  by  thefe  places ;  and  fuch  roads  may 
have  led  ftraighter  between  London  and  Reading  than  any 
other,  where  remains  are  to  be  traced.  We  know  that  very 
old  roads  are  from  time,  in  more  found  bottoms  than  this 
line  can  boaft,  buried  feet  underground.  It  is  fufficient, 
therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  if  we  find  Roman  remains,  for  roads 
may  be  proved  to  have  attended  them. 

The  great  features  of  nature  generally  gave  names  to 
lands :  But  in  Rutland  the  great  north  roads,  which  ran  thro' 
the  midft,  gave  name  to  the  county.  In  like  manner  the 
great  road  to  Bath,  in  very  early  times,  gave  name  to  the 
hundred  of  Reading,  and  to  Reading  itfelf.  This  is  another 
evidence  in  favour  of  ibe  road  to  Reading,  and  of  the  name 
Radingcs,  or  Reading:  and  this  perfectly  anfwers  Mr. 
Coates.  Should  this  be  denied,  from  our  not  knowing  that 
this  road  might  not  have  been  a  new  one  when  the  name  was 
given,  I  mould  then  examine  its  name;  and  here  I  find  that 
Rad  or  Rod  is  a  road  in  the  Gaelic,  the  language  of  our  firft 
inhabitants  j  and  In,  generally  pronounced  Ing,  in  the  fame 
language,  will  mean  land.  The  Saxons,  had  they  firft  con- 
ftru&ed  this  road,  would  have  given  it  a  Saxon  name,  as 
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being  a  new  road  of  their  own ;  but  this  was  an  old  road, 
when  the  country  was  divided  into  counties  and  hundreds ; 
and  which  was,  according  to  fome  writers,  even  before  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  This  divifion  of  Berkfliire,  therefore, 
took  this  denomination  from  its  having  been  anciently  a  well- 
known  name.  We  may  add,  that  this  town  had  a  caftle  in 
Saxon  times ;  and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  it  had  one 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans :  And  altho'  we  have  no  great  re- 
mains here,  we  have  a  town  with  an  old  Celtic  name,  given 
it  from  the^raz^  road  on  which  it  lies.  Its  diftances,  as  a 
ftation,  agree  with  the  numbers  of  all  the  ftations  connected 
with  it,  except  Spcen;  and  here  too  I  muft  remark,  that  Mr. 
Reynolds,  in  the  13th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  fays,  that  17  miles 
is  required  between  thefe  two  towns,  to  fill  up  the  total 
number :  and  it  is  very  extraordinary,  he  ftates,  that  this 
fhould  prove  the  very  diftance  from  Speen  to  Reading. — 
Hence  then,  I  conclude  that  Caleba  in  this  Iter  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  fettled  near  Reading. 

BIBRACTE,  M.  P.  so.  Wlndfor  20. 

I  would  wim  not  to  take  one  ftep  without  being  myfelf 
convinced,  and  I  hope  to  convince  others  from  this  conduct  j 
and  now,  before  1  enter  on  this  ftation,  I  will  trace  the 
Ribroci,  who,  according  to  Richard,  but  who  underftood  not 
the  term,  were  not  a  fmali  nation. — But  here  too  muft  my 
reader  not  expect  me  to  import  this  people  in  a  body  from 
the  Continent. — Tho'  I  write  on  vulgar  errors,  I  wifh  not  to 
propagate  them. 

The  Ribroci  of  England  then  are,  without  any  reafon,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  people  as  the  Ribroci  of  France. — They 
have  even  been  derived  by  authors  from  trees  of  box  wood, 
faid  to  have  grown  in  this  diftrict. — And  by  ftill  more  credu- 
lous expofitors,  their  name  has  been  fuppofed  to  come  from 
a  bare  oak,  which  they  aflert  to  have  flood  in  Windfor 
Foreft ! 

I  have  proved  that  Ic,  in  old  names,  is  varied  to  Ac,  Auc, 
EC,  Oc,  Vic,  Wick,  &c.  j  and  that  each  of  thefe  is  ufed  for 
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border  land,  or  land.  But  the  border  land  was  fometimes 
marfliy ;  and  hence  thefe  words,  with  words  for  water,  of- 
ten imply  marlh  lands. 

In  this  way  Eibroc,  in  the  Bibroci,  was  derived  from  Eior 
or  Biur,  water,  and  Oc,  border  land  ;  and  BIORAC  implies  a 
•niarjh.  To  avoid  the  clafhing  of  vowels,  the  Romans  often 
wrote  B  for  U  or  0;  Biorac,  or  Biurac,  was  therefore  written 
Bibroc.  The  Saxons  again  rendered  rightly  BIBROC,  Berroi;, 
in  Berrocfeyre.  In  the  eaft  of  Berkihire  lies  Ripphfraere  hun- 
dred. In  this  and  the  adjoining  hundreds  there  is  much 
marfliy  and  low  ground :  The  Bibroci  inhabited  this  and  many 
fuch  like  portions  •*  Butfucb  lands  were  found  in  every  divifion 
of  tie  kingdom.  The  Saxons,  however,  knowing  that  the 
marm  landers,  and  the  water  landers  adjoining,  were  one 
people;  and  not  underftanding  their  diftingui  flung  names, 
gave  the  county  one  general  name ;  and  feem  to  have  made 
marjb  men  of  the  Attrebatii,  or  water  bill  landers. 

In  my  laft  I  dated  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  a  road  ran 
thro'  Reading  to  the  Walthams ;  and  from  thence  I  fuppofe 
it  ran  to  old  and  new  Windfor,  which  have  both  been  confi- 
dered  by  different  writers  Bibrafle.  I  will  not  venture,  po- 
fitively,  to  affert,  that  Bibra&e  and  Pontibus  are  not  the  fame 
ftation  :  From  points  of  land  at  Windfor,  I  fhould  be  dif- 
pofed  to  derive  Pontibus,  from  Pont,  an  old  word  for  point. 
But  Antoninus  and  Richard  may  ba-ve  given  two  routs  to  Ca- 
leva  j  one  by  Bibrafte,  and  the  other  by  places  formerly 
named  Pontibus;  and  if  fo,  but  not  otberwife,  Pontibus  and 
Bibra&e  are  not  likely  to  be  the  fame  ftation. 

The  old  road  from  London  to  the  weft  may  have  run  near 
the  courfe,  which  Dr.  Beeke,  in  the  15th  vol.  of  the  Archsc- 
ologia,  has  fuppofed.  The  Bibroci,  among  other  places,  may 
have  inhabited  a  part  of  the  hundred  of  Bray :  But  Bray, 
which  has  fo  long  been  faid  to  be  Bibrafte,  is  a  name  given 
to  heads,  and  ftreams  arifing  from  heads ;  but  neither  the 
little  ftream  on  which  Bray  ftands,  and  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, nor  Bray  itfelf,  nor  Braywick,  will  prove  that  the 

*  See  Richard's  account  of  the  Kegni,  J<htmit  and  Bibroci,  and  wbat 
I  hav*  said  upon  thtse  in  Regnum. 
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Bibroci  inhabited  Bray.  Bray  alfo  lies  too  far  from  Londi- 
nium,  and  too  neartoCaleva,  and  feems  every  way  excluded 
from  any  claim  which  authors  have  fet  up,  as  taking  its 
name  from  the  Bibroci,  or  from  being  Bibrade. 

In  like  manner  Stanes,  in  Doomfday  Stane,  does  not  in  the 
names  of  places  convey  the  idea  of  a  word  for  an  old  Roman 
or  Britifh  road,  as  writers  have  afferted  :  On  the  contrary, 
where  it  is  found  an  adjunct,  it  generally  implies  land. — But 
Stanes  has  alfo  been  confidered  by  antiquaries  as  derived  from 
the  word  Sian,  a  ftone. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  rivers  Tames  and  Coin  ran  not 
according  to  the  prefent  directions.  Without  the  banks  made 
on  rivers,  the  prefent  low  lands  mini  have  been  flooded  to  a 
great  extent  j  and  in  a  variety  of  places,  from  which  the 
•water  has  been  drained  by  banks,  there  could  have  been  no 
names  for  the  bottoms  which  they  had  covered.  The  ad- 
juncts Ham,  Worth,  IFick,  &c.  are  often  names  of  places  on 
Streams;  and  Stan,  or  Stane,  as  fuch  another  adjunct,  was 
alfo  a  proper  name  for  newly-recovered  land. 

That  Stanes  was  this  Roman  ftation  cannot  be  proved  from 
name,  nor  from  diftance  to  London,  nor  from  remains. — A 
more  likely  place  from  name,  for  I  know  not  'well  the  fitua- 
tion,  is  WYRARDISBURY  ;  in  which  Bury  generally  denotes  a 
little  hill,  with  an  old  camp.  This  place  was  in  Doomfday 
JVircrjbury ;  and  it  may  imply,  from  Uir,  the  border  or  border's 
camp,  or  tic  little  bead  border  camp.  From  what  I  remember 
of  the  country,  I  mould  confider  that  the  Tames  muft  have 
taken  its  courfe  formerly,  in  high  water  at  lead,  acrofs  the 
ground  on  which  the  bank  of  Egham  now  (lands ;  and  that 
an  old  road  from  London,  weftwaid,  may,  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  have  run  near  the  courfe  which  Dr.  Beeke  hath  af- 
figned  it  at  Wyrardilbury.  But  fliould  Ponies  not  have  been 
here,  and  no  remains  be  found  at  this  place ;  but  Bury  mean 
a  village,  inftead  of  a  camp,  in  this  name  j  we  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  fuch  road,  and  to  account  this  place  likewife  no 
ftation. 

But  it  hath  been  faid  in  the  comment  to  Richard,  that 
"  Bibrafte  muft  be  placed  near  the  hill  at  EGHAM  }  or  at  THE 
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HEAD  of  THE  VIRGINIA  WATER." — That  it  was  not  at  Eg- 
bam,  we  might  mew,  from  this  place  having  no  remains, 
taking  its  name  from  its  bank  on  the  Tames,  or  from  its  little 
hill  5  and  from  this  word  not  anfwering  as  a  fynonyme  of 
Bibrafle.  That  it  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  water, 
we  may  alfo  prove,  from  this  head  lying  fo  far  beyond  2O 
miles  of  Londinium,  and  without  any  name  or  remains  which 
may  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  diftances  in  the  Itinerary  may- 
be incorrect. — From  living  forae  time  near  Egham  Hill,  on 
Englefield  Green,  I  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  either  of 
the  above  places  has  any  claim  to  the  honor  which  has  been 
beftowed  upon  it. 

BIERACTE  is  cnly  once  mentioned,  and  that  by  Richard  in 
Iter  12th  :  It  is  dated  to  be  20  miles  from  Londinium,  and 
the  fame  from  Caleva.  I  have  fhewn  that  Caleva  was  near 
Reading.  A  camp  lies  at  Laurence  Waltham,  in  the  rout 
which  I  fuppofe  led  from  Reading  to  Bibra6te  or  Windfor. 

IVindfor  has  been  considered  an  eminent  oldpafs :  From  this 
to  London  there  is  an  old  camp  or  two,  on  Hounflow  Heath, 
lying  nearly  in  a  line  between  thefe  places.  A  connecting 
road  would  therefore  necefiarily  attend  thefc  works  and  fta- 
tions ;  and  when  the  country  lay  open,  this  would  be  carried 
in  the  ftraighteft  line,  of  which  the  circumftances  of  the 
ground  would  admit. 

From  London  to  the  weft,  by  way  of  Egham,  there  .was, 
before  the  bank  was  conftructed,  no  road :  But  at  fome  place, 
fouth  of  Bibra&e,  there  might  be  a  ftation  which  Richard  has 
omitted.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  at  prefent  to  be  enabled  to 
trace  a  line,  in  which  Bibrafle  may  moft  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  Situated ;  and  find  in  this  line  a  place  ex- 
actly anfwering  the  defcription  which  this  word  conveys. 
The  name  of  this  place,  like  that  of  many  others,  feems  to 
have  been  loft  except  in  Richard ;  and  the  Caftle,  and  Mota, 
(wbicb  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  Cajlle),  are  the  only  names  on  record 
by  which  it  has  been  known.  The  manor  in  which  it  lies  is 
in  Doomfday  Book,  CLIVORE;  that  is,  tbe  cliff  border  manor. 
In  this  name,  the  hill  is  called  the  Cliffe : — And  if  If^m  be, 
as  ufually,  derived  from  Binn  or  Pinn,  a  peak  or  cliffe, 
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changed  to  Vm  and  Win,  then  JVmdlfsofra,  the  oUeft  Saxon 
name,  may  be  derived  from  this  fame  Clijfe.  We  fhall  foon 
fee  how  this  anfwers  to  Bibradc. 

NEW  WINDSOR  is  a  high  cliffe,  overhanging  the  river 
Tames ;  and  is  tie  moft  remarkable  nofe,  or  pointed  bead  land,  on 
tie  whole  river.  It  had  a  caftle';  but  of  its  founders  and  age 
•we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  here  before  the  con- 
queft  At  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  in  its  vicinity,  remains  have 
been  found,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  Roman.  At  old 
Windfor  "  ancient  foundations,"  and  even  "  Roman  bricks, 
Sue"  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered.  Old  Windfor  was 
early  the  relidence  of  Saxon  Kings.  It  muft,  therefore,  have 
had  a  public  road  leading  to  it ;  and  this,  moft  likely,  led 
itraiglit  from  London,  between  the  prefent  Bath  and  Sa- 
lilbury  roads,  near  the  old  camps,  which  are  found  in  this 
line. 

Our  old  names  had  never  been  traced  by  any  author,  an- 
cient or  modern,  fo  as  to  convey  that  information  by  them 
which  they  were  originally  intended  to  impart  by  thofe  who 
firft  gave  them.  Every  topographical  writer  had  tried  to  ex- 
plain thefej  but  our  books  contained  eflays,  to  fhew  the  un- 
fkilfulnefs  only  of  their  authors.  There  is,  however,  I  can 
aflert,  often  fo  very  fingulara  relation  between  the  old  names 
and  the  places  they  reprefent ;  and  alfo  between  the  old  and 
more  modern  names  of  places,  that  the  evidences  for  fitua- 
tion,  arifing  from  thefe,  are  too  ftrong  to  be  queftioned  by 
perfons  who  wim  to  comprehend  the  fabjedt.  But  the  terms 
for  the  features  of  nature  have  not  been  well  underftood; 
and  we  have  been  treading  chiefly  on  darknefs  and  confufion 
for  ages. 

The  word  Bior  is  water,  and  Ac,  in  various  inftances, 
means  border  land ;  but  water  border  land  being  in  ancient 
times  marfliy,  Biorac  became  the  name  for  a  marfh.  Befides 
the  general  names  for  water  border,  whether  marfhy  or 
drained,  it  was  neceflary  to  have  particular  names  for  its  ex- 
traordinary features :  Ac  was  then  the  common  name  for  bor- 
der land  5  but  the  land  which  runs  into  a  remarkable  nofe,  or 
promontory,  on  a  ftream,  like  that  at  Windfor;  and  h  now 
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denoted  by  the  termination  Nefs,  as  in  Totnefs,  which  means 
the  head  or  hill  nofe,  was  in  the  Gaelic,  aHb  made  by  Acbd 
or  Acbt,  which  would  become  Ad  in  Biorafl,*  or  Bibrafl  (of 
which  the  name  in  the  ablative  is  Biorafte,^  or  Bibrafte),  and 
this  would  imply  the  water  head  land,  nofe,  or  promontory. 

Headlands  which  take  the  above  adjuncts  are  generally  on 
the  ocean,  or  on  large  ftreams.  Bibrafte,  by  Richard,  was 
20  miles  from  Laadinium ;  and  from  name,  muft  have  been 
a  remarkable  point  or  nofe,  on  fome  water  or  dream.  We 
have  innumerable  inftances  to  (hew  that  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  nature  gave  names  to  places ;  and  that  the  hill  or 
headland  at  New  Windfor  gave  name  to  the  ftation  of  Bib- 
racte,  we  may  thus  (hew : 

1ft.  From  its  havifig  before  the  Conqueft,  for  a  time  un* 
limited,  been  a  caftle,  and  the  moft  commanding  place  in 
thefe  parts. 

2dly.  From  its  formerly  having  the  name  Mota,  which  was 
an  ancient  Gaelic  name  for  a  caftie. 

3dly.  From  its  form,  info  very  Jingular  a  manner,  agreeing 
with  the  word  Bibrafte,  or  the  water  headland. 

4thly.  From  its  perhaps  exaft  (ituation,  as  laid  down  in 
Richard's  Iter,  of  20  miles  from  Londinium,  and  the  fame 
from  Caleva. 

5thly.  From  no  other  hill  or  land  which  would  appropri- 
ately take  this  name,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river, 
en  any  fide;  but  particularly,  none  on  ibatfide  ivbicb  tbe  Bibroci 
arefaid  to  bave  inhabited,  at  fuch  equal  diftances  from  thefe 
Nations. 

Cthly.  From  its  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  a  noted"  old  and 
much-frequented  pafs,  and  in  a  direct  line  from  Londinium 
to  Caleva. 

7thly.  From  having  old  camps  on  Hounflow  Heath  and 
Waltham,  on  the  border  of  this  line. 

And  finally,  from  its  being  tbe  only  place  with  known  re- 
mains, at  the  itinerary  diftances  of  20  miles  from  Londinium 
and  Caleva,  in  any  road  whatfoever. 

*  See  Bioracte  in  Iter  12. 

f  The  names  of  stations  are  given  cbiefly  in  the  ablatire  case, 
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Having  then  examined  the  name  and  fituation  of  Bibra&e, 
fet  me  now  fee  what  its  oldfjt  Saxon  name,  JVindlefofra,  or 
Wmdelfofra  means,  and  how  this  name  applies  to  Bibrafte,  or 
New  Windfor.  The  word  E'mn  or  P'mn  may,  as  before  men- 
tioned (and  as  it  is  in  various  inftances),  be  varied  to  Vm  and 
Jtfn,  and  mean  peake  or  cliffe.  The  poftfix  El  feems  to  be 
a  diminutive :  But  the  hill  at  Windfor  certainly  gave  name 
to  the  manor  of  Clivore,  in  which  it  lies,  and  in  which  name 
no  diminutive  is  ufed.  If  it  gave  name  to  Windfor,  I  can 
fcarcely  believe  that  it  could  be  denominated  the  little  head 
or  cliffe;  but  of  this  I  may  not  perfectly  remember  perhaps. 
It  appeared  to  me  too  bold,  high,  and  overhanging  a  piece  of 
land,  to  be  thus  denoted ;  I  will  therefore  fuppofe  that  Al, 
high,  was  here  varied  to  El,  as  is  the  cafe  in  other  inftances. 
— The  root  of  Sof,  is  Av,  water,  varied  to  Ov  and  Of. — Sav 
or  Sev  in  the  Severn,  formerly  Savern,  means  flream ;  and 
Sof  is  only  a  variation  of  Sav,  to  Sov,  and  Sof.  The  fyllable 
Ra  is  often  written  in  the  end  of  a  word  for  Ar,  and  means 
border.  WINDLESOFRA,  tbe  bigb  cliffe  water  border,  or  tbe 
•water  border  bigb  cliffe ,  then  means  tbe  bill  ttfclf,  and  not  old 
Windfor. — Old  Windfor  is  not,  as  authors  imagine,  the 
place  which  gave  name  to  the  fettlement,  notwitbftanding 
our  new  and  old,  refpe&ing  buildings,  foolifhly  enough  con- 
vey fuch  ideas.  Of  old  and  new,  we  have  another  remarkable 
inftance,  in  another  journey  of  old  and  new  Salisbury.* 

LONDINIUM,  M.  P.  20.  Lwdcn. 

Already  mentioned. 

*  This  as  well  as  the  foregoing  was  originally  written  for  the  Monthly 
Magazine  some  time  since.  1  have  re-written  uiy  comment  on  these 
Stations. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XUL 


Ab  IJca  Uriconium  n 


Richard,  her.  13. 

Antonine,  Jttr.  12. 

6'(<ci  of  Stations. 
From 
Cacrleon  to  H'rotclcr. 

Bultro,  M.P  

8 

Burrium  ..    .....     9 

Ufk  8 

Gobannio      .    .  .... 

!•"> 

Magna    

••>•; 

Ma*nim  ........   22 

Kentchefter     23 

n- 

Bfavonium         22  24 

Lentwardine    »3 

Uriconio  

o~ 

Viroconium  .....  27 

$urriiim  is  now  calted  Brynbiga,  the  littk  head  or  hill, 
and  means  the  fame  as  Bury,  from  whence  this  her  ran  to 
the  Munnow.  The  Roman  way,  particularly  near  Madley, 
points  to  Kentchefter,  and  is  traceable  to  Lentwardine  and 
Wroxeter. — This  Iter  hath  no  towns  in  England  not  already 
noticed. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XIV. 

Ab  JJca  per  Glelon,  Lindum  ujque  fie :— 


Richard,  her.  14. 

Antonine,  Her.  13. 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From 
Caerleon  iy   Gloucrjier, 
to  Lincoln. 

Ballio  or  Bultro   ...     8 
Bleftio    12 

Biirrium  or  Bullium  9 
Bleftium  11 

Ufk 
Monmouth    .......   13 

Ariconiurn  ......   11 

Rofs  or  Berry  Hilll,, 

Clebon  Colonia    ...   15 

inWefton    /" 

Ad  Antonarn  ......    15 

Said  to  be  on  the\0rt 

Avon  /20 

Alcefter  on  the  Aln    IS 

Iter.  6. 

Vennonirn 

Camp  at  Chefterton\,0 
on  the  Fofs   /  IS 
Copfton    12 

Ratis  Corion    12 

Rates    12 

Leiccfter  ...    12 

Venromento    12 

Verometum  ..  12,  13 

In  Willoughby,  &c.    12 

Mar^dunum  14>  '3>  12 

Eaft  Bridgcford  12 

Ad  Porttem    .   ...   .    12 

Ad  Pontem  7 

Thorpe    7 

Ctococolana, 

Crococolanum  ....  7 

Lindum  .....    14,12 

This  Iter  alfo  ran  from  Caer  Leon  to  Ufk,  and  thence  to 
Monmouth,  from  hence  the  road  is  not  traceable,  but  it  is 
thought  to  have  crofled  the  Wye  at  Berry-Hill  in  Wefton, 
under  Penyard  j  and  to  have  continued  its  line  to  Glocefler : 
From  hence  to  Vennonis  the  road  is  not  well  known,  nor  the 
ft  at  ions  afcertained  : — The  remainder  are  well  known. 

Of  Ariconiurn,  in  a  MS.  note  written  by  an  unknown 
hand,  it  is  faid,  that  it  "  muft  be  near  Rofs,  perhaps  Walton 
Rofs,  which  by  Ogilvy  is  juft  15  miles  from  Gloucefler,  as 
laid  down  here)  which  number  is  confirmed  by  being  the 
fame  as  in  Antoninus's  13th  Iter.  Beudes,  it  lies  in  the  line 
between  Ufk  and  Gloucefter,  whereas  Kentchefter  takes  you 
quite  round  about,  and  is  5  miles  from  Hereford,  which  is 
28  from  Gloucefter,  in  all  33  ;  which  is  more  than  double  the 
diftance  between  Ariconiurn  and  Glevura,  as  laid  down  in 
both  Itineraries." 
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The  beginning  of  this  Iter  I  (hall  pafs  by,  and  (hall  firft 
note 

GLEBON  COLONIA,  M.  P.  15.  Gloucejler  15. 

Which  I  have  already  explained. 

AD  ANTONAM,  M.P.  15. 

Somewhere  on  the  Avon  20. 

ALAUNA,  M.P.  15.  Alcejler  on  the  Aln  15. 

The  water  camp. 

The  next  Station  omitted  is  thought  to  be  Chejlerton  on 
the  Fofs,  faid  to  be  near  Harwood's  Houfe,          19. 

VENONIS,  M.P.   12.  Cojiflon  12. 

Already  explained. 

RATIS  CORION,  M.P.   12.  Leicefler  12. 

Chronology  ftates  for  Leicefter,  that  it  was  built  2500 
years  fince  by  Leir,  King  of  the  Coritani,  who  gave  it  the  name 
Caer  Lerion.  That  this  King  had  three  daughters,  Coneral, 
Ragale,  and  Cordelle.  That  Cordelle  fucceeded  her  father  after 
he  had  reigned  40  years.  That  in  King  Leir's  reign  was  built 
the  great  Temple  of  Janus,  whofe  foundations  (till  remain  in 
this  city  j  and  in  which  Temple  this  King  is  faid  to  have  been 
buried. 

Later  names  of  this  town  were  Rate  and  Rag<e. — Mr. 
IVbiiaker  fays  that  this  city  was  denominated  Rates  in  the 
Itinera  of  Richard,  Antonine,  and  Ravennas;  Rag<e  in  all 
the  copies  of  Ptolemy ;  and  abfolutely  and  only  Rages  in 
Richard's  defcription  of  Britain.  The  real  names  muft  there- 
fore, he  aflerts,  be  equally  Rat<e  and  Rag<x  5  the  former  im- 
fly'mg  the  town  to  lejlxed  upon  tie  current:,  tbe  latter  importing 
it  to  be  tbe  capital  oftbc  kingdom. 
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The  name  of  this  town,  as  Rata,  was  doubted  for  years, 
and  its  etymon  is  even  now  undetermined.  An  old  Roman 
mile-ftone  lately  difcovered  on  the  fofs,  Hating  it  to  be  cer- 
tain miles  from  Rails,  removed  the  uncertainty.  The  nume- 
rals were  cut  like  an  H,  which  was  read  by  fome  2,  by  others 
3  miles.  It  is,  however,  generally  allowed  that  this  H  meant 
2,  as  the  ftone  was  found  by  meafure  two  miles  from  Leicefter. 

Mr.  Nichols  afferts,  "  That  whether  the  H  ftands  for  2  or 
3  miles,  ihejlone  determines  tbe  ancient  name  of  Leicefter  to  bave 
been  RATJE  and  not  RAG;E." — Here  then  our  antiquaries  dif- 
agree ;  but  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen  judges  rightly  on  the 
imports  of  thefe  words. 

/  will  flew  tbat  Rat<z  and  Rag*  are  Jynonymous  names. — The 
word  Rails  has  been  fuppofed  to  come  from  Rad  or  Rat,  a 
road ;  and  the  Radikes,  or  Rawdikes,  near  this  place,  have 
been  rendered  the  road  dikes. 

According  to  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia,  "  Db  and  Gb  were  ujed 
indifferently  by  tbe  Iri/b ;  for  ibey  write  Agbaid,  (the  face),  or 
Adbalgb,  &c.  Tbe  reafon  was,  be  fays,  tbelr  foftening  their  pro- 
nunciation fo  far,  as  tbat  it  became  a  doubt  at  lengtb  wbetber  of 
tbem  Jbould  be  made  ufe  of" — For  Modius  the  Italians  write 
Moggio,  for  Radius  they  write  Raggio.  The  words  Rad  and 
Rat  are  old  names  for  road;  and  Rag  and  Reg  are  the  fame 
in  various  names  of  this  kingdom. — Db  alfo  by  Mr.  Lhuyd 
changes  to  Tb,  Db  to  D,  Tb  to  T>  and  Gb  to  G.— -The  }f 
in  Tb  is  frequently  omitted  in  old  names,  and  in  Norman 
times,  T  only  was  pronounced. 

But  H  being  often  omitted,  as  in  Ratbby,  now  Ratby;  \\\ 
Ratb-oadb,  now  Ratoatb,  in  .Rate  Cajlle ;  in  Ratbtay,  now  Rat' 
too,  &c.j  the  words  Ratas,  or  Rates,  may  originally  have  been 
Ratbas,  or  Ratb<z :  And  as  Ratb  is  fometimes  pronounced  Rab, 
Ra,  or  Raw,  the  Rawdikes  may  imply  the  Ratb,  orfortrefs 
dykes,  inflead  of  the  road  dikes. 

The  word  Ratbas,  or  Ratas,  was  Gaelic ;  and  As,  in  Ratas, 
may  mean  water,  as  it  does  in  As-cbu,  a  water  dog.  Rat<t 
may  then  imply  the  ftream's  Ratb,  or  fortrefs.  Moreover, 
Aitbe,  Gaelic  for  an  bill,  AND  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  FIRST  SYL- 
LABLE IN  RAT.K,  is  often  tbe  root  of  words  for  camps;  and  t  Ih 
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changes  to  A'igbe,  <wbicb  alfo  implies  bill,  and  is  a  root  in  namet 
cffortrejfis,  AND  OF  THE  FIUST  SYLLABLE  OF  RAGJE.  From 
hence,  and  from  what  is  before  fiated,  of  the  common  ufea 
of  D  and  G,  and  of  their  changes,  Ratee  and  Ragts  are  de- 
monftrably  fynonymes.  The  before-mentioned  aflertions  of 
authors  then  were  hazarded,  without  examining  the  imports 
of  thefe  old  names. 

Having  given  the  imports  of  Rat  and  Rath,  I  will  now  ana- 
lyfe  other  words.  It  is  agreed  by  all  our  writers,  that  Car, 
or  Cor-Dyke,  in  Lincolnfliire,  means  the  JVa-Dyke;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Fens  are  called  Cars. — Accordingly,  the  Saxons 
feem  to  have  tranflated  Cor,  by  Lcog,  a  marfh  or  fen ;  and 
this  they  varied  to  Leg,  Lyg,  &c.  The  fyllable  Er  is  often 
ufed  in  old  names  for  border  land  :  And  hence  Leoger-ceajt(rt 
may  imply  tbe  marjb  border  land  camp.  But  Leg  or  Lyg,  pro» 
nounced  Ley  or  Lei,  may  have  been  confidered  uream ;  and 
J-EI-ER,  or  LEGEB-CEASTBR,  tbe  ftream  border  camp  :  But  if 
Er  were  confidered  a  plural  ending,  Leger-ceafter  may  imply 
tbejlreams  camp. 

In  the  tranflation  of  Bede's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  by  Sta- 
pleton,  the  word  Mercia  is  always  rendered  marjbes,  or  the 
marjb-land;  I  fuppofe,  from  the  marfli  land  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Coritani,  on  their  rivers,  and  in  the  interior  of  their 
country. — Coricn  then  may  alfo  mean  the  marflies,  and  Cori* 
Ian,  the  marflies  land. 

Words  for  the  fea,  were  alfo  names  of  water  and  of 
Itreams ;  and  Lear,  the  fea,  may  have  been  a  name  of  the 
Soar;  but  I  conceive  that  Leir  is  derived  from  Let-er  as 
above ;  and  that  Lemon  means,  as  a  plural  noun,  the  flreams  j 
and  Caer  Lemon,  the  ftream's  city,  and  this  was  a  tranflation 
of  Rat*. 

But  in  the  Rerigonius  Sinus,  we  know  that  RERI  means  tie 
LITTLE  fea;  and  GON  implies  lake.  I  have  proved  that  RE- 
KIGOKIA  is  Ribblecbefter;  that  RERI  and  RIBBLE  mean  tbe 
LITTLE  fea;  and  that  Gon  may  alfo  imply  inclofed  land  or 
camp. 

Moreover  tbe  coajls  and  harbours  of  tb'u  kingdom  generally  gavt 
names  to  tbfir  border  lands. — The  people  of  Kent,  or  the  CAN- 
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TII,  were  tbe  bead  landers.  In  Sufiex  and  Surry,  the  REGNI 
were  the  road  landers.  In  Hampfhire,  Somerfetfljire,  &c.  the 
BELGJE  were  the  borderers.  In  Dorfet,  the  DUROTRIGES  were 
the  water  track  men.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  DAN- 
MONII  were  tbefea  or  water  landers.— The  SELGOVJE,  on  Sol- 
way  Frith,  were  named  from  fail,  the  fea,  and  Geamb  or 
Gtav,  a  branch  or  flip.* — The  word  Corr  is  Gaelic  for  Corner ; 
and  Cor  or  Corn,  in  the  COHNUBII,  and  in  theCoRNAvn, 
means  alfo  corner.  In  CORITANI,  Cor  may  alfo  mean  corner, 
and  the  fame  as  Cor  or  Corn,  in  the  name  of  its  oppolite  pro- 
vince of  the  CORNAVII  ;  which  is  derived  from  the  SEA 
corner,  between  Wales  and  Lancafhire. — But  CORI,  in  the 
Contani,  may  alfo  imply  tbe  LITTLE  corner.  The  name  of  this 
province  was  written  CORITAVOI  by  Ptolemy.  The  word 
Tav  means  the  fea,  and  the  CORITAVOI  may  have  meant  tbe 
little  corner  fea  men:  And  by  little  corner feas,  or  little  corner  fea, 
might  be  meant  the  Abus  and  Metaris,  or  the  Metaris  only. — 
But  in  fuch  cafe  CORION  and  CORITON  may  mean  the  little 
corner  (fea)  land. 

In  the  CORITAVOI  then,  tbe  bounds  of  tbe  lands  are  expreffed, 
and  the  lands  underftood.  In  the  CORITANI,  tbe  lands  are 
exfrejfed,  and  their  bounds  underftood. 

The  word  CORITAVOI  has  been  fuppofed,  by  all  our  anti- 
quaries, to  have  been  written  erroneoufly  in  Ptolemy. — When 
an  author  is  not  underftood,  we  feldom  reckon  upon  our  own 
mifapprehenfion  of  his  fubject. 

The  endings  of  the  words  Corion,  Leirion,  and  Cori,  not- 
withftanding  what  I  have  here  faid,  may  be  plural  ones. 

But  it  fliould  excite  no  furprife  to  find,  among  the  various 
endings  of  words,  POSTFIXES  Jimilar  to  tbe  plural  endings  of 
the  Welih,  Cornifti,  and  Gaelic  languages.  Thefe  were  moft 
probably  derived  from  ancient  augments  and  diminutives. 
Thus  originally  adopting  terms  for  great,  to  reprefent  many ; 
and  words  for  little,  to  denote  few.  For  example,  Mor, 
great,  implies  alfo  many :  Beg  and  Gan  each  mean  little,  and 
imply  alfo  few.  Hence  the  endings  of  many  other  words 
denoting  great,  might  alfo  imply  many;  and  fome  of  thefe 
•  Cumberland  may  be  rendered  the  corner  larder  land. 
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denoting  little,  might  alfo  mean  few,  and  from  each  of  thefe 
clafles,  or  from-  their  roots,  were  perhaps  adopted  plural 
endings. — But  thefe  augments  and  diminutives  we  muft  ge* 
nerally  diftinguifh,  in  old  monofyllabic  names,  as  adjectives 
only ;  and  not  render  compound  names  of  ftreams  as  if  they 
were  plural  numbers,  as  many  authors  unconfcious  of  any 
impropriety  have  done. — On  the  whole,  the  reader  mould 
examine  whether  plural  endings  agree  with  reafon ;  and  if 
not,  he  mould  fearch  for  the  original  words.  The  talk  I 
have  found  in  fome  cafes  eafy  and  certain',  in  others  trouble- 
fome  and  doubtful.  In  general,  however,  the  names  of  bigb 
bills,  as  well  as  thofe  of  great  Jireams,  will  prove  that  thefe 
endings  are,  for  the  moft  fart,  AUGMENTS.  Thus  NEASON,  a 
Jingle  hill  in  the  middle  of  Devon,  means  bigb  or  great  bill, 
from  Neas,  an  hill,  and  On,  an  augment. — CAUSON,  another 
Jingle  round  hill,  and  the  highefl  in  the  weft  of  England,  im- 
plies alfo  great  bill  or  mountain,  from  Caus,  an  hill,  and  On, 
an  augment. 

In/mall  ftreams,  and  in  little  feas,  the  letter  /  or  1'  meant 
littk  orjbailow,  but  this  hath  neither  been  accounted  a  plu- 
ral number,  nor  a  diminutive  ending,  by  our  authors ;  and 
has  abfurdly  been  rendered,  contrary  to  all  analog}',  in  the 
names  of  our  ftreams,  by  the  word  water.*  But  /or  Y is  a 
diminutive  in  our  own  language  ;  for  inftend  of  little  Tom  and 
little  Jobn,  we  fay  Tommy  and  Johnny.  We  call  Ann,  or  An, 
with  a  prefix  Nan;  and  Nanny  is  its  diminutive. — In  like 
manner  An  is  water.  An  is  often  varied  in  its  name  to  En ; 
with  the  prefix  N,  we  have  the  Nen,  a  river  in  Northampton- 
ihire.  But  An,  water,  might  in  like  manner  become  Nan ; 
and  Nanny,  its  diminutive,  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream  in 
the  county  of  Dublin. 

The  diminutive  endings  in  ftreams,  hills,  &c.  •wbifb  cannot 
be  controverted  as  fucb,  are  In,  An,  En,  I,  &c.  and  thefe  are 
alfo  plural  endings  in  many  languages. 

*  See  Camden,  in  Radnorshire.  Our  old  names  in  Ptolemy,  Anto- 
ninus, &c.  were  chiefly  composed  from  monosyllabic  words,  with 
Greek  and  Romaii  terminations  :  They  have  been  wrongly  translated  ; 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  frequently  have  misunderstood  these  transla- 
tions, at  well  as  the  original  nurds ;  but  of  this  the  reader  m««t  judge. 
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The  augmentative  endings  in  ftreams  and  (ingle  hills,  &c. 
are  often  Ont  Au,  Ou,  Ow,  AT,  Or,  &c.  and  thefe  are  without 
difpute  frequently  augments ;  altho'  the  fame  endings,  in  other 
words,  not  referring  to  the  features  of  nature,  may  be  plural 
ones. 

But  thefe  endings  in  ftreams  have  always  been  accounted, 
by  modern  authors,  plural  endings.  Every  little  ftreamlet  or 
rivulet  has,  therefore,  with  apoftfix,  been  emphatically  called 
the  waters  or  the  ftreams;  (and  I  wonder  much  that  the 
words  ftreamlet  and  rivulet,  from  having  thefe  diminutive 
endings,  have  not  alfo  been  turned  into  plurals  :  But  without 
a  poftfix,  both  little  and  great  ftreams  have  been  rendered 
water  or  ftream  only. — Thus  the  Conn*  has  been  exalted  by 
the  name  of  the  waters;  whilft  the  Don  of  Ruflia  has  been 
called  only  tbe  water,  or  the  ftream. — The  abfurdity,  how- 
ever, of  making  augments  and  diminutives  fpeak  as  plurals, 
in  the  names  of  fingle  hills,  was  ftill  more  apparent  j  and 
therefore  they  have  beenfupprf/ed,  and  reckoned  nothing ! 

Thus  confidently  are  plural  endings  employed  to  fupply  the 
places  of  poftfixes :  And  thus  prudently  have  augments  and 
diminutives  been  fupprefled  to  conceal  unlkilfulnefs. — But 
prefixes  have  been  lefs  known  than  pvjlfixts;  and  ftill  more  ab- 
furdity has  been  manifefted  from  our  ignorance  of  tbe  prepo- 
fetives,  than  from  our  want  of  knowledge  in  the  pojlfixes  of 
ancient  appellations :  I  need  only  refer  to  Harbor  and  to  Har- 
borougb  to  prove  this. 

But  I  muft  now  return  to  my  fubject : — It  has  been  af- 
ferted— • "  That  the  word  Coritam  is  properly  written  Corani, 
and  that  the  term  Coritam  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  that  it 
probably  bad  its  origin  in  tbe  Britijb  'word  Cor  am,  or  Coriniaid; 
appellat'wns  denoting  men  tbat  are  liberal,  generous,  or  lavijb.  In 
tbe  bijlorical  Triades,  tbe  Coranians  are  f aid.  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  tbe  THREE  MOLESTATIONS  tbat  came  into  ibis  JJland  and 
never  went  out  again.  And  in  another  memorial  of  tbe  IVelJb  lan- 
guage, tbey  are  clafled  among  tbe  Jeven  nations  tbat  invaded  Bri- 
tain. Tbe  order  of  their  advent  is  placed  immediately  before  tbat 
of  tba  Romans. "\ 

»  See  Mr.  Whiuker's  Manchester,    t  Cambrian  Register,  vol.  ib 
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This  article  fliews  that  aflertions  ihould  -be  examined.  For 
if  the  Coritani  be  of  uncertain  derivation,  the  Coran'i  may  be 
not  lefs  uncertain ;  for  Cor  in  each  may  be  the  fame.  If 
Cor  refer  to  marm,  Cori,  as  a  plural  noun,  may  properly  refer 
to  marfhes  j  and  the  marm  landers,  and  the  marlhes  landers, 
xvill  imply  nearly  alike.  But  if  Cor  mean  corner,  Cori  may 
be  its  diminutive,  and  mean  /^LITTLE  corner  :  And  the  Co- 
rani  and  the  Coritani  will  not  be  fynonymous  terms. 

I  mall  conclude  this  article  with  the  opinion  of  a  learned 
friend  : — "  Whatever  might  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  original 
difperfion  of  mankind  to  their  firft  fettlements,  when  the 
whole  family  took  the  name  of  the  common  parent ;  in  the  fub- 
fequent  difperfion  into  fmaller  diftrifts  more  minute  appella- 
tions would  be  neceirary  to  diftinguilh  them  than  one  derived 
from  any  common  anceftor;  and  what  terms  more  liktly  to 
be  taken  for  this  purpofe  than  thofe  which  the  peculiarities 
of  the  fituation  of  their  common  abode  prefented,  which 
united  them  neceflarily  into  one  body,  either  for  defence  or 
profit  ?  This  appears  to  me  a  much  more  probable  hypothefis 
than  to  account  for  fuch  appellations,  by  legends  of  fancied 
heroes,  of  whofe  exiftence  there  is  no  hiftorical  record;  or  by 
fuppofitions  of  inroads  of  fmall  parties  from  the  continent 
into  our  iiland  ;  through  other  tribes,  perhaps  more  powerful, 
in  order  to  occupy  ifolated  dillri£ts,  cut  off  on  every  fide  from 
their  own  country,  and  from  the  fuccour  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen. If  the  mind  had  taken  no  bias  either  way  upon  this 
fubje6t,  we  ihould  naturally  fuppofe,  when  we  faw  towns  or 
diftri&s  in  different  places,  fituated  alike,  diftinguimed  by 
the  fame  or  fimilar  names ;  that  thofe  names  were  in  both  in- 
ftances  borrowed  from  the  circumftances,  which  were  alike 
in  both  fituations ;  and  the  truth  of  this  fuppofition  is  con- 
firmed by  feeing  the  different  appellations  of  the  fame  place 
in  the  two  languages  (the  Gaelic  and  Saxon,)  coincide  in 
meaning,  the  one  a  translation  of  the  other."* 

•  See  the  article  Made  for  a  continuation  of  this  subject. 
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VENROMETO,  M.  P.  12. 

Lang  Billington  in  JVilloughly  12. 

The  name  of  this  ftation  has  been  varioufly  rendered.  It 
has  been  tranflated  the  Marly  Hill.  The  place  of  the  camp 
has  been  called  tbe  Henings ;  and  in  the  laft  edition  of  Cam- 
den,  tie  Herrings  :  Thefe  have  been  faid  to  imply  tie  ancient 
meadows.  But  this  place  has  alfo  been  called  the  Black-field, 
from  the  darknefs  of  its  foil.  Its  name,  Vcrnometum,  hath 
likewife  been  derived  from  GUERN,  tbe  alder-tree ;  but  it 
hath  generally  been  interpreted,  a  GREAT  Temple! 

The  word  Venromento  or  Venrometo,  was,  from  what  follows, 
a  contraction  of  Veneromento  or  Vcnerometo.  Vener  and  Pener, 
as  ^and  P  are  convertible,  will  mean  the  fame ;  and  as  Pen 
is  head-land,  and  Er,  in  old  names,  generally  border,  VENER 
will  mean  tbe  bead  land  border. 

Vernometo  was  alfo  written  Verenameto.  VEREN,  (as  VER 
means  bead  border,  and  En,  land),  means  tbe  bead  border  land. 

It  Jbould  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the  words,  or  fylla- 
bles,  Er  and  En,  in  \eren,  are  tranfpofed  in  Vener.  In 
Vercno  we  find  the  root  Er  written  at  length  ;  but  it  is  con- 
trafted  in  Venro.  In  like  manner  in  Venero,  we  find  the  root 
En  written  at  length;  but  this  too  is  contracted  in  Verno. 
Thefe  particulars  then  prove,  that  I  have  written  the  above 
names  at  length,  rightly. 

The  word  Mm  means  little,  and  is  often  varied  to  Men. 
The  Ockmen,  often  called  the  Ockment,  runs  through  Ocking- 
ton,  in  Devon,  and  means  tbe  little  jlream.  Ockington  was 
formerly  written  Ockinton  ;  and  it  is  even  now  fo  pronounced. 
The  word  Et  is  alfo  a  diminutive.  VENROMETUM,  or  VAN- 
ROMENTUM,  will  therefore  mean  tbe  little  bead-land  border. 
VEHNOMETUM,  tbe  little  bead-border  land.  This  name  then 
alludes,  not  to  a  GREAT  temple ;  and  as  by  the  ending  Urn,  in 
Danum,  and  in  other  names,  a  camp  is  understood ;  fo  here, 
inftead  of  ibe  &REAT  temple,  we  may  underftand  the  ground 
defcribed  to  be  the  place  of  our  camp. 

LONG  BILLINGTON  is  a  more  recent  name  of  this  ftation, 
and  this  muft  be  an  exposition  of  the  old  one,  if  it  refer  to  the 
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place  of  the  old  camp.  The  words  BEL  and  BIL,  in  thefe 
names,  often  mean  border  or  ridge ; '  and  BiLis  is  Gaelic  for 
border.  Bel  and  Bcr,  and  their  roots  El  and  Er,  in  old 
names,  often  mean  border.  R,  therefore,  in  endings,  changes 
to  L,  and  L  to  R;  and  various  inftancesmay  be  feeri  of  fuch 
changes  in  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia.  The  word  Bit  then  being 
border,  and  the  fame  as  BEE  or  VER  ;  ING  or  IN  being  a  dimi- 
tive,  as  in  Ockinion;  and  the  fame  as  MIN,  MEN,  or  MENT  : 
And  TON,  land,  implying  the  fame  in  BilUngTQVt  as  EN,  in 
FerEXomento ;  or  as  En,  in  Vz'seromento;  this  word  Eillington 
will  be  an  exact  tranflation  of  Pernomentum  or  Vernometum. 
In  this  proof  I  have  fapprerTed,  I  conceive,  no  neceflary 
fteps ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  drawn  an  unfound  conclu- 
fion  from  the  names  here  given.  LONG  may  refer  to  the  di- 
menfions  of  this  ground,  or  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  LONG- 
THORT,  a  camp  or  fort,  as  BOR,  for  camp,  is  of  BOROUGH. 

The  traces  of  this  old  ilation  are  variously  re'prefented : 
The  old  lines  by  fome  are  faid  to  be  ftrong ;  by  others,  who 
have  fean  them,  to  be  faint  and  weak.  Coins,  Mofaic  pave- 
ments, and  other  antiquities,  are  faid  formerly  to  have  co- 
vered the  country  j  and  even  now,  the  treafures  underground 
are  conceived  to  be  very  confiderable.  The  diftances  agree 
with  the  numerals  in  the  Iter  :  The  features  of  tie  country' tultb 
its  names  :  And  tbe  Jlaiion  lies  properly  near  the  Roman  road. 
— I  have  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  the  opinions  of  modern 
antiquaries,  by  giving  the  imports  of  its  ancient  and  modern 
names. — Dr.  Stukeley  has  given  a  plate  of  this  ftation  j  but 
he  unfortunately  miftook  it  for  Margidunum. 

MARGIDUNO,  M.  P. 

Generally  conceived  to  be  Eajl  Bridgeford. 

The  Mark,  from  the  word  Marga,  again  ftcps  in  to  aflift 
antiquaries  in  their  tranflation  of  this  name.  Mr.  Throlby 
fays,  "  Nothing  in  my  opinion  can  rob  Eajl  Br'idgcford  of  its 
Roman  honors.  Here  you  have  the  moft  indifputabb  proofs 
of  its  high  antiquity.  An  ancient  encampment ;  the  name 
of  Barnvj,  which  a  place  in  this  field  ftill  retains;  the  dlf- 
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covcry  of  Roman  coins  and  Roman  pottery  ;  the  diftance  from 
Willoughby;  the  next  fiation  agreeing  exadly  with  the 
routj  all  together  form  fuch  ftrong  evidence,  as  will  admit 
of  no  obje&ion  to  the  general  opinion,  that  Eaft  Bridgeford 
was  the  Margidunum  of  the  Romans." 

In  the  ftation  of  Moridunum,  Devon  ;  and  in  Marldunum  in 
Wales,  the  word  Mor  and  Mur  is  border  or  head.  Ge  may 
be  in  MARGIDUNUM,  land;  and  the  whole  name  may  imply, 
ile  camp  of  tie  lead  land  or  border :  And  this  will  anfwer  to 
Borough,  which  may  be  rendered  tie  border  or  lead  camp. 

I  wifh  not  to  rob  Eaft  Bridgeford  of  its  honors,  but  of  tie 
old  manors  in  tie  immediate  •vicinity  of  tlis  camp,  CAR  COLSTON 
only,feems  to  derive  its  name  from  tlisjlation.  Wletler  ibis  camp 
were,  in  early  Saxon  times,  a  part  of  tlis  manor  or  not,  I  lai'c 
710  means  by  ivbicb  I  can  determine. 

AD  PONTEM,  M.  P.  Thorpe  on  the  Trent. 

Not  under  ftandir.g  how  to  anaiyfe  our  old  terms,  the  words 
Ad  Pontem  have  caufed  much  peculation. 

The  word  AN  is  water :  It  is  alfo  in  old  names  a  term  for 
land,  and  frequently  it  is  varied  to  ON,  and  means  the  fame. 
The  letter  P  has  been  treated  of  in  the  introductory  eiTays  : 
It  means  pic,  peak,  or  bead.  PON  may  therefore  imply  tie 
lead  land,  or  tie  •water  lead. 

The  word  Pont  is  bridge.  "  T  in  Welfh  words,  fays  Mr. 
Lhuyd,  is  frequently  changed  into  5  or  Z  in  the  Cornifli,  ef- 
pecially  when  L  or  N  are  placed  before  T."  And  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Pont,  which  changes  in  the  Latin  to  Pans. 

The  word  Barkn  is  Welfh  for  a  kite;  and  this  changes  to 
BarkKz,  in  the  Cornifh. — The  endings  //  and  Es,  or  En,  are 
diminutives. — The  heads  of  bridges  are  fmall  in  comparifon 
to  the  heads  of  hills ;  and  feem  to  have  taken  diminutive 
endings  on  this  account. 

I  have  {hewn  that  in  Virnometum  and  Vtnrometum,  that 
Verno  and  Venro  are  contractions ;  and  I  fuppofe  that  Pom  and 
Pont  may  have  originally  been  the  fame. — Thus  Pans  may 
have  been  compofed  of  PON,  tie  water  lead,  and  Is,  a  dimi- 
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nuti  ve : — or  of  PON,  ibe  water  bead,  and  ET,  a  diminutive;  and 
PONIS  or  POMET  con  traded,  may  have  become  Pans  and  Pont. 

But  throwing  afide  this  latl  explanation,  we  may  fairly 
fuppofe,  that  PON,  the  water  bead,  may  have  taken  a  T,  as 
is  ufual  after  N,  to  ftrengthen  the  found  of  this  word  :  And 
PONT  was  moft  likely  the  word,  which  in  Latin  was  changed 
to  PONS.  In  like  manner  the  Welfh  word  Guynt,  wind, 
changes  to  Guins  in  the  Cornifh ;  the  Welfli  term  Albt  in  the 
Cornim  ioAls. — In  the  Latin  they  fometimes  wrote  their  di- 
minutive endings  at  length,  altho'  they  are  little  underftood. 
Thus  COL  is  Gaelic  for  head  or  hill,  and  Is  is  a  diminutive; 
and  COLLIS  means  a  little  bead  or  little  bill. 

The  word  Bridge  was,  I  conceive,  originally  derived  from 
BRAIGHE  or  BRAIG,  the  upper  part  or  top  of  any  tbing;  but 
this  Gaelic  word  I  have  not  analyfed,  and  leave  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  my  reader. 

I  have  before  fhewn,  that  the  word  PONT  may  mean  a 
faint  or  bead:  Ad  is  Gaelic  for  water  j  and  AD  PONTEM,  or 
ADPONT,  may  imply  ibe  water  bead.  I  have  proved  that 
TRIPONT  means  ibe  bill  point;  and  that  PONT  means  Tborpe. 
On  the  river  Trent  we  have  WINTHORPE,  i.e.  The  water 
bead  or  point. — Now  this  name  being  nearly  the  fame  in  import 
as  Pons,  a  bridge,  we  (hall  find  no  decifive  argument  per- 
haps, for  preferring  either  in  tranflalion,  unlefs  the  features 
of  nature  lliould  demand,  that  one  of  thefe  mould  be  adopted 
rather  than  the  other.  And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  words 
for  ftalions  generally  refer  to  the  features  of  their  iettlements ; 
rarely  to  camps ;  and  never,  fcarcely,  to  bridges ;  becaufe  thefe 
laft  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  thefe  features. 

But  it  is  faid  that  the  foundation  of  a  great  bridge  on  the 
Trent  was  difcovered  in  1791,  near  Ifmtborpe.  IPin  or  Uin 
may  be  confidered  as  a  variation  of  Ean,  water,  as  I  have 
fliewn  in  my  firft  work  j  and  JVintborpe  may  mean  tbe  water 
point-,  and  be  a  traufhtion  of  Ad  Pontem. — But  there  is  a 
Thorpe,  near  Stoke;  and  this  lies  in  a  fituation  which  the 
numerals  in  the  Iter  demand.  And  altho'  the  word  Tborpe 
may  be  point  only,  the  point  which  gives  this  Tborpe  name, 
is  a  water  or  river  faint ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  called,  as 
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.-.I  this  Her,  and  may  have  been  fo  named,  when  fords  and 
ferries  only  were  ufed  j  and  before  a  bridge  had  ever  been 
feen  or  known  by  its  inhabitants. 

CROCOCOLANO,  M.P.  Collingham. 

Bifhop  Gibfon  fays,  "  Near  Collingham,  in  a  large  field, 
tliere  is  reafon  to  fix  another  ftation." 

"  Dr.  Stukeley  calls  this  field  Brugl ;  but  ftates  that  the 
old  city  is  perfectly  levelled  by  the  plough.  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here,  and  all  the  way  between  this 
field  and  Newark,,  in  digging  they  find  great  foundations  for 
half  a  mile  together  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  with  much 
rufty  iron,  iron  oar,  and  iron  cinders,  fo  that  it  is  probable 
an  eminent  Roman  forge  has  been  here.  Out  of  one  hole 
they  dug  10  or  15  loads  of  ftone,  from  whence  it  might  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  gate.  Many  copper  coins  have  been 
found  here ;  as  alfo  pots,  urns,  bricks,  &c.  They  call  the 
Money,  Brough  Pennies." 

Horfeley  fays,  that  they  often  ftrikeon  ruins  in  ploughing 
and  digging ;  and  he  fays,  the  pofition  of  the  camp  is  a  fhort 
mile  fouth-eaft  of  Collingham.  "  Tis  three  miles,  fays  Dr. 
Stukeley,  north  of  Newark.  Great  plenty  of  wild  faffron 
grows  hereabouts,  whence  I  once  thought  the  name  came, 
fignifying  the  Saffron  Field,  from  the  Celtic  word  a  field  or 
enclofure,  (Lban).  In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when 
they  fhortened  words,  'twas  called  Colann,  and  fome  critics 
reftoring  Croco  to  it,  doubled  the  fecond  fyllable,  whence  it 
is  found  in  Antoninus,  his  Itinerary,  Crococolanum.  But  I 
judge  Mr.  Baxter's  derivation  of  it  right,  Ericetum  Puhlrum, 
&c."— Itin.  p.  98. 

Camden,  Burton,  as  well  as  others,  knew  not  this  name. 
But  Croc  comes  from  CRIOCH,  territory,  end,  lorn,  &c. ;  and 
COLAN  is  headland;  and  the  whole  word  means  tie  bead  land 
point  or  territory. — COLLINGHAM  implies  tie  lead  land  border. 
It  anfwers  then  in  name,  diftances,  &c. 

LINDO,  M.  P.  Lincoln. 

I  have  already  explained  this  name. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  XV. 


A  Londlnio  per  Claufentum  in  Londimnm  ufquejic  : — 


Richard,  Iter. 

15. 

Anlonine,  Iter.  J. 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From 
London  thro'  Bittern, 
again  la  Londim. 

ar.i 

Caleba,  M.  P. 
Vindomi  

...  44 
...  15 

Callevam  

44 

15 

21 

10 

20 

12 

22 
18 
10 

Near  Reading   

44 

10 

26* 

§ 
4 
14* 
16* 
10 

nd 

10 
15 

9 
10 
12 
16 
10 

6* 
12 

Iter.  12  &  15. 

Venta  Belgarum 

...   21 
...     6 

Venta  Belgarum 
Iter.  7  inv. 

Claufentum  

Claufento  

...    4 

Bittern            . 

Portu  Magno  .  .  . 

.  10  1 

f  Porchefter  

Ad  Decimum    .  . 
Anderida  Poitu 
Ad  Lemanum  .  . 
Lemaniano  Portu 

.    10J 
...    10 

...25 
..    10 
...    10 

Iter.  2  inv. 

Durovernum 
Durolevum   

Vagniacim  

\Chicheftcr  
On  the  Arun  

Near  Beachy  Head 
Towards  the  Port  La 
Lyme 

Khutupis  Col.  . 

...    10 
...    10 

Richborough  

Reculver   

...    10 

Durolevo  

...    18 

JuddeHill,  Ofpring 
Rochefter          .   . 

Mado    

...    12 

Vagnaca  

...    18 

Southfleet          . 

...    18 

Noviomagum      6, 
Londinium  ..    12, 

Newberry  .  .           . 

...   15 

This  road  ran  as  before,  and  from  Winchefter  by  Otter- 
bourne  to  Stoneham,  and  by  Green-Lane  to  Bittern,  thence 
a  few  traces  are  feen  on  Ridgeway  and  north  of  Burlefdon- 
Hill,  pointing  to  Fareham  and  to  Portchefter,  the  latter  part 
of  which  is  nearly  loft.  From  Portchefter  it  ran  with  the  pre- 
fent  turnpike  to  Chichefter,  and  over  the  Arun,  near  Arun- 
del. — Thence  on  the  coaft  to  Anderida,  the  banks  of  the 
Rother,  Lyme,  Dover,  Richborough,  Reculver,  Canterbury  j 
— and,  as  in  the  firft  Iter,  to  Rochefter,  Southfleet,  and 
Newberry,  to  London. 

*  It  appears  from  tlif  above,  that  the  erron  of  Antenine  are  copitd 
in  Richard. 
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CALEBA,  M.  P.  44.  Near  Reading  44. 

The  miles  here  vary  from  the  former  Iter;  and  this  may 
have  been  on  account  of  the  prefent  journey  taking  a  diffe- 
rent rout.  But  if  the  roads  were  the  fame  then,  one  account 
muft  have  been  erroneous. 

"  Few  Roman  ftations  have  been  fixed  at  fb  many  different 
places  as  that  of  Cajleva  Attrebatum,"  fays  the  Commentator 
on  Richard's  Itinerary.  To  which  he  adds — "  It  has  been 
placed  at  Silchefter,  Henley,  Wallingford,  and  Reading,  by 
antiquaries ;  yet  in  no  doubtful  cafe  do  more  teftimonies  con- 
cur to  afcertain  the  fite.  It  is  evidently  a  ftation  of  impor- 
tance, becaufe  it  appears  as  a  central  point  to  which  the  roads 
traverfed  by  three  different  Iters  of  Antonine  (the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th)  converge.  It  was  the  capital  of  l\\e.Airebates,  fitu- 
ated  at  known  diftances  from  London,  Winchefter,  Bath, 
Spene,  and  Caerleon;  and  at  a  doubtful  one,  tho'  eafily  fup- 
plied,  from  Cirencefter  and  Old  Sarum.  Thefe  circumftances 
cannot  by  any  expedient  be  brought  to  coincide  either  with 
Henley,  Wallingford,  or  Reading ;  but  all  agree  in  regard  to 
Silchefter.  Its  diftance  nearly  accords  with  the  Itinerary  dif- 
tance  of  Calk-va,  from  London,  Bath,  Speen,  Winchefter, 
and  Caerleon.  nnd,  if  a  ftation  (which  is  evidently  loft)  in  the 
Iter  of  Antonine,  be  fupplied  with  that  from  Cirencefter. 
The  prefent  remains  are  thofe  of  a  great  Roman  town  ;  it  is 
lituated  in  the  diftrict  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Atrebates  j 
and  in  every  direftion  traces  of  Roman  roads  converging  to 
this  point  ftill  plainly  exift,  from  London,  Speen,  Win- 
chefter,  Old  Sarum,  Bath,  and  Cirencefter.  Defcription  of 
Britain,  from  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  printed  in  180p,  pages 
148  and  140." 

This  quotation  is  a  note  of  the  Commentator  on  Richard, 
which  I  proved  erroneous  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Auguft 
1811.  I  will  give  a  part  of  my  proof  in  the  next  article,  and 
refer  for  a  continuation  of  it  to  the  head  Caleva. 
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VINDOMI,  SUchefler. 

This  flation  is  carried  to  Egbury  Camp,  near  St.  Mary 
Bourne,  by  the  above  commentator.  But  Vindonum  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Segontiaci ;  it  lay  in  the  Itinerary  XXI 
miles  from  Venta.  But  Dr.  Beeke  has  proved  in  the  15th 
vol.  of  the  Archxologia,  that  a  V  is  omitted  in  this  number, 
and  that  it  fhould  have  been  XXVI. 

In  Richard  it  flands : 

Caleva  toVindonum    -  -  -  -      XV 

Vindonum  to  Venta    -  -  -  -     XXI 


Total XXXVI 


It  fhould  have  flood  : 

Caleva  to  Vindonum   -  -  —          X 
Vindonum  to  Venta    -  -  -  -  XXVI 


Same  total  -  -  -  -    XXXVI 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  V  was  tranfpofed  only. 
If  the  radius  of  a  circle  be  26  miles,  and  the  centre  be  Venta, 
Vindonum,  if  not  at  Silchefter,  will  lie  fomewhere  in  or  not 
far  from  the  circumference  at  26  miles  diflance ;  but  this  can 
lie  at  no  place  but  at  Sllcbefar,  unlefs  it  be  too  near  or  too  far 
from  other  flations  which  are  fixed  by  the  Itinerary.  For  in- 
flance,  Vindenum  has  been  miflaken,  as  mentioned  above,  for 
Caleva,  and  has  been  fixed  in  tbe  old  port  way,  (which  im- 
plies the  raifed  or  bank  road),  leading  to  Sorbiodunum,  at 
Egbury  Camp ;  which  is  only  15  miles  from  Venta  on  the  fame 
radius.  This  place  muft  therefore  be  too  fhort  in  diflance 
from  Venta  by  eleven  miles.  Vmdonum  in  the  18th  Iter 
(which  runs  thro'  Vindonum,  Venta,  &c.)  is  faid  to  be  15 
miles  from  Tamefa  :  Dr.  Beeke  has  clearly  proved  that  this 
diflance  exa&ly  reaches  Silcbefter;  but  it  is  29  miles  from 
Tamefa  to  Egbury  Camp,  which  is  14  miles  too  far,  and  out 
of  the  road  to  Venta  j  from  Egbury  to  Venta  no  direft  old 
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road  is  to  be  traced.  Thefe  then  form  a  compleat  refutation 
to  the  note  above  quoted.  Add  to  thefe  that  from  Spinis  to 
Calevj  it  is  faid  in  the  12th  Iter  to  be  15  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Bibrafte  20  miles  :  But  if  Cahva.  be  reckoned  Sil- 
f be/If r,  its  diftance  from  Speen  is  not  12  miles  inftead  of  15  ; 
and  from  thence  to  Bibrafie  muft  be  nearly  30  inftead  of  20. 
It  appears  then  that  Egbury  Camp,  as  Vmdonum,  will  anfwer 
in  no  cafe  with  the  diftances  from  Venta  and  Tamefa  ;  nor 
will  SUcbeJler,  as  Cahva,  agree  with  the  diftances  from  Spinis 
and  Bibrafte.  By  fuppofing  then  Cahva  to  be  Silcbefter,  we 
throw  into  confufion  the  Iters  of  Richard  and  Antonine;  but 
by  taking  Vmdonum  for  Slkbejtcr  all  will  appear  clear  and  fa- 
tisfadlory. 

Silchejlcr  has  been  called  by  the  Britons  Catr  Segont.  The 
ftation  of  Segontlum,  in  Wales,  was  alfo  called  by  the  fame 
mme;  we  have,  therefore,  to  enquire  what  the  word  Scgon- 
tla,  the  territory  of  the  Segontiaci,  means.  The  word  Slgb, 
an  hill,  is  here  varied  to  Sigh,  and  pronounced  Se ;  Gon  i$ 
derived  from  Can  or  Con,  a  hike;  la  is.  country,  and  this 
takes  a  T  in  this  name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  An  or  On, 
land,  takes  a  T  in  Ton  or  Tan,  which  imply  the  fame.  Vin, 
in  Vindonum,  and  in  other  names  beginning  with  this  fylla- 
ble,  has  been  derived  from  our  vines  in  the  Archaeologia ; 
but  the  vines  grew  only  in  the  author's  fancy,  and  not  in 
thefe  ftations.  y'm  is  rendered  Sin  in  Vinovium,  now  B'm- 
cbcjier.  Bin  or  Blnn  is  head  or  hil].  Sll  comes  from  A,  an 
hill,  pronounced  Au,  and  changed  to  Al,  El,  and  11;  with 
the  afpirate  Hit  would  become  H'.J or  Hill;  but  as  the  Gaelic 
had  no  H,  and  5  was  ufed  in  its  ftead,  Sil  was  one  of  their 
names  for  hill,  and  was  a  translation  of  Vin  in  Viudcnura.  I 
have  only  to  remark  that  Caer  Segont  will  be  accounted  the 
city  of  the  Segontiaci,  and  its  diftance  from  Venta  will  anf- 
wer to  Vmdonum;  and  further,  that  by  Richard's  map,  and 
by  the  name,  Caleva  Atrebatum  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Atrebates;  and  that  Silcbefter  or  Vindonum,  by  the  fame 
map,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Segontiaci,  and  was,  I  fup- 
pofe,  Caer  Segont. 
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VENTA  BELGARUM, 

So  much  has  been  faid  of  Venta  and  Ifca,  that  little  more 
need  be  mentioned.  But  the  word  Win-defter  or  IVmtan- 
cbejler  ftill  urges  enquiry  :  For  tho'  Venta  may  be  efteemed  a 
word  for  an  inn  or  a  camp,  ftill  the  original  meaning  fliould 
be  here  attended  to.  The  word  Ven  or  Vent,  then  may  mean 
water,  or  an  hill ;  and  A  or  An  is  either  a  diminutive  or  a 
word  for  land. 

Settlements  were  originally  named  from  their  hills,  vallies, 
plains,  and  flreams,  or  their  borders:  Nations  and  diftrids 
from  the  features  of  their  lands,  and  their  fituations :  But 
lands  were  firfl  chiefly  peopled  by  families  who  brought  no 
national  name. 

Of  the  ancient  Belgae  of  this  nation,  nearly  uniform  are 
our  modern  accounts.  Under  the  celebrated  Divitiacus,  an 
army  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  from  the  Continent,  to  have 
overrun  and  to  have  named  this  ditfrift. — Strange,  however, 
it  was,  that  they  fliould  have  paffed  Kent,  Suffolk,  Sujfcx, 
E/ix,  Surry,  Mlddhfcx,  Berkjbire,  &c.  and  never  have  given 
appellation  to  any  of  thefe  lands  ! — BJ,  an  inflexion  of  the 
Gaelic  word  Bile,  was  confidered  by  the  Saxons  as  implying 
border;  Ge  was  allb  Gaelic  for  land;  and  thefe  were  tranf- 
lated  Hamjbire,  or  border  land.  Our  Saxon  anceftors  then 
derived  the  Belgae,  like  the  names  of  other  nations,  from  the 
fltuation  of  their  lands,  called  them  border  landers,  and 
dreamt  not  of  their  being  imported  from  the  low  countries.— 
But  this  expofition  of  the  name  gave  no  fcope  to  ftory, — de- 
fcribed  no  invaders — imported  no  whole  nations — hunted  not 
abroad  for  inhabitants,  which  were  more  eafily  found  at 
home. 

Whether,  however,  as  Bd  implies  mouth,  the  fituations 
of  the  firfl  fettlers  of  this  diftrift,  around  the  mouth  of  our 
greateil  port ;  and  on  the  extenfive  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
may  have  partly  helped  to  give  this  name  or  not,  I  will 
not  determine  :  The  Saxons,  from  this  country  lying  on  the 
fea,  have  given  it  another  meaning ;  and  I  acquiefce  in  their 
decifion. 
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Venta.  Belgarum,  according  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  was  "  The 
Venta,  or  head  town  of  the  proper  Belgae."  Mr.  Pegge,  in 
the  ift  vol.  of  the  Arcbaeologia,  imagined  that  Venta  Belga- 
rum,  North  and  South  Winfield,  and  other  places,  were 
named  from  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Britain.  But  it  feems 
evident,  from  the  following  antiquity  of  the  appellation, 
that  this  name  was  given  before  vines  were  planted  in  Britain. 
Of  Mr.  Whitaker's  derivation,  I  muft  ftate,  that  he  has  mif- 
taken  the  point.  Venta,  as  a  fettlement,  meant  not  a  head 
or  chief  town ;  but  a  head  or  hill  land.  "  Some,  fays  Cam- 
den,  derive  Wenta  from  Ventus,  others  from  Vinum,  others 
from  Bl/bop  Wina;  but  their  differences  are  to  little  purpofe. 
I  prefer  the  opinion  of  our  countryman,  Lelaud,  who  de- 
rives it  from  the  Britifh  GUIN  or  GUEV,  white,  as  meaning 
tie  <wbitc  city"  Caer  Gwent  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  its  lateft  hif- 
torian  to  imply  the  white  city.  But  notwithftanding  thefe 
authorities,  1  rather  prefer  to  them  Bifliop  Wina,  tho'  the 
wine  is  by  far  better  than  the  reft  of  the  etymons.* 

An  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  every  town  I  muft  not 
attempt;  but  from  the  articles  Bennaventa,  and  Venta  Icen- 
orum,  the  reader  will  find,  that  the  white  city  is  not  unlike 
our  white  waters.  The  ancient  names  of  this  county  and 
city,  like  all  others,  are  fuppofed  to  be  tra.ced  to  their  fources, 

*  In  the  British  empire  we  have  several  streams  of  the  names  of 
Bann,  Baun.i.  Bandon,  Ben,  Bane,  Banney,  Bannoc-barn,  Banou, 
and  Bain.  A  learned  writer  renders  these  names  "  the  white  water." 
—But  the  Bann,  as  water,  comes  from  the  root  An,  water  ;  and  with 
.B  prefixed,  (which  by  essay  6th  means  head),  it  will  bo  the  header 
bill  water,  from  its  rising  from  some  head  of  water,  or  hill.  Thus  the 
Bann  of  Ireland  rises  from  an  head  tight  miles  east  of  New ry,  and 
passes  thro'  lake  Neagb,  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea,  near  (.'oleraine. 
This  stream  is  very  applicably  named  the  lake  or  head  stream  or  water. 
-Vf 'I'M  and  Banna,  have  diminutive  endings.  Bandon  has  an  augmenta- 
tive one,  and  means  the  great  headwater.  Ben  is  the  head  water. 
Banner/,  and  perhaps  Bannot,  are  diminutive  nouns;  and  to  shew 
what  old  writers  considered  this  last  term,  it  is  translated  Rwn.  I  see 
no  reason  therefore  to  suppose,  that  Bonn  means  white  water.  Ban, 
indeed,  means,  according  to  Shaw,  true,  pale,  white,  and  a  copper 
mine  ;  but  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  head  water  is  white  water,  nor 
that  it  is  a  copper  mine  water. — To  put  this  further  out  of  dispute, 
"  The  only  discharge  of  the  water  of  Loch  Neagb,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Bann,  is  at  the  fall  of  Coleraine,  where  having  first  formed  the 
Logh-beg,  or  little  lake,  about  four  miles  diameter,  its  channel  as- 
sumes  the  name  of  the  lower  Bann,  i.e.  the  lower  bead  stream}  and 
this  empties  itself  as  above. 
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from  words  totally  mifunderftood ;  but  from  Venta  Belga- 
rum  it  will  be  found  that  the  Belgae  had  originally  here  a 
camp,  which  Venta  implied ;  and  this  high  antiquity  of  the 
place  we  rationally  gather  from  its  old  Celtic  appellation. 

Hills  were  fortified  for  defending  the  country,  its  pafles, 

and  its  inhabitants :    And  to  name  their  fortifications  and 

hills,  they  adopted  the  fame  names.     The  Gaelic  words  Alt, 

Dun,  Dm,  and  many  others  prove  this. — The  word  Acba, 

written  Acb  and  Ac,  a  mound  or  bank,  feems  to  be  a  root, 

which,  (as  well  as  its  inflections  Ic  and  EC,)  is  found  in  the 

endings  of  many  words  for  hill,  land,  and  border,  and  this  and 

its  variations  generally  denote  that  the  land,  or  the  border,  has 

a  rampart,  vallum,  or  fortrefs  to  defend  it;    as  in  TWZTZACH 

and  SonnAca,  in  Camboncum,  &c.     The  term  Eeinnor  Eeann 

is  hill  or  head.     Beannta  is  the  Gaelic  plural.    Beann  is  often 

written  in  our  names  Ben,  Ven,  IVln,  and  Win;  and  thefe  as 

often  take  a  D  or  a  T  to  ftrengthen  the  fyllable  :  Thus  Vino- 

vium   is   alfo  written  Vindovium;    Vjndocladia  is  written 

Ventageladia ;  Bennavenna  is  written  Bennaverjta.    Ven  then 

might  become  Vent,*  and  this  being  a  name  for  a  head  or 

hill,  might  from  the  above  and  by  analogy,  mean  alfo  camp. 

Accordingly   Vmta,    in   the  Saxon  Chronicle,    is  tranflated 

Caflra ;  and  Venta  Iccnorum  is  now  called  Caflpr :  From  hence 

it  doubtlefs  follows,    that  Venta  was  a  name  for  a  camp. — 

This  word,  if  confidered  a  plural  noun,  might  not  be  adopted, 

except  where  many  words  were  neceflary  for  the  protection 

of  the  fettlement.     But  a  noun  like  this,    (as  well  as  the 

Spanifh  word  Venta,  an  inn),  is  a  noun,  "  which,  under  a 

plural  termination,  means  often  perhaps  no  more  than  a  fin- 

gularT 

I  have  {hewed  that  Ven.ta  is  an  old  Celtic  appellation ;  and 
I  conceive  that  this  may  be  further  proved  :  The  Hiftorianof 
Winchefter,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Book,  hath  ftated  it 
to  be  a  Roman  one. 

*  Venta  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  abla- 
tive singular  of  Venta  ;  Itinerary  names  wore  generally  given  in  tbe 
ablative  case. 
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AD  LAPIDEM,  Stontham. 

Stoneham  may  mean  the  border  land  ;  it  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived by  the  Saxons  to  imply  the  mile-ftone  village :  Ad 
Lapidem  will  then  mean  the  fame. 

CLAUSENTO,  M.  P.  Bittern. 

Clan  is  a  dyke,  and  En  is  land ;  and  Claufen,  or  Chiufent, 
means  tie  dyke  land.  It  was  rendered  by  the  Saxons  Bittern, 
from  Bid  or  Bit,  an  hedge  or  dyke ;  and  fuppofing  En  a  plu- 
ral ending,  they  rendered  it  by  Ern,  from  which  it  is  plain 
that  they  confidered  Claufen  to  mean  the  dykes,  inftead  of 
the  land  of  the  fettlement  around  them.*  In  Richard's  Map, 
Claufentum  is  placed  on  the  Bittern  fide  of  the  river,  tho'  he 
fuppofes  it  on  the  other,  where  it  was  fituated  allo  in  part : 
But  it  is  not  fo  far  removed  in  this  map,  from  the  ftream,  as 
to  favor  Mr.  Reynolds's  placing  it  at  Bifhop's  Waltham. 

PORTU  MAGNO,  M.  P.  10.     Pcrchrjlcr  13  or  14. 

Our  books  of  topography  and  antiquities  are  filled  with 
good  ftories.  This  place  is  faid  to  have  taken  name  from 
Porta,  a  Saxon  chieftain ! — Antoninus  has  omitted  an  X  in 
the  diftance  between  Claufenlum  and  Regnum :  He  makes  it 
20 ;  it  is  30  miles.  Richard  has  inferted  this  ftation  between 
them,  and  has  divided  this  20  miles  of  Antonine  into  two 
parts  of  IO  miles  each  :  But  Porcbejler  is  13  or  14  miles  from 
Bittern,  and  16  from  Chichefter.  The  road  from  Winchester 
was  confidered  not  rightly  given  by  Mr.  Reynolds;  and  he 
carried  it  by  Bifhop's  Waltham  :  But  Bittern  having  great  re- 
mains, and  anfwering  fo  peculiarly  in  name  to  Claufent,  ad- 
mits not  the  rout  to  have  gone  another  way.  It  is  plain, 
from  a  comparifon  of  Antoninus  and  Richard,  that  the  latter 
often  copied  his  blunders  in  diftances  from  the  former ;  altho' 
Dr.  Stukeley  conceived  that  Richard  followed  not  Antoninus. 

*  This  i*  a  peculiar  instance,  which  shews  that  these  old  wofJs  are 
composed  of  monosyllables,  which  bad  originally  very  different  mean- 
injs  from  what  they  now  convey  as  plural  endings. 
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REGNO,  M.P.  10.  Chichefler  16. 

In  Europe  there  were  feveral  places  called  Noviomagus. 
Mr.  Lhuyd  in  page  1 1th  of  his  Archaeologia  has  given  various 
instances  of  the  fuppreflion  of  labial  letters  :  No-viomagus  was 

written   by  Ptolemy,    with  the  V  omitted,  "  Noiomagos." 

This  is  ufually  rendered  by  authors  Nieomagvss—Npo  and  Nav 
meant  here  the  fea :  Novi  or  Navi,  the  little  fea,  or  the  fea 
road.*  This  place  was  alfo  called  by  the  Monk  of  Ravenna, 
Novimago  Regentium, f  Ravimago  Regentium,  and  Navi- 
mago  Regentium. — The  word  Reim  is  road;  it  changes  to 
Rem  in  the  Rbsmi,  to  Ram  in  the  inftances  below. f  Mis 
often  changed  tc  V;  and  Ram  becomes  Rav,  which  as  A<v  is 
the  fea,  means  the  fea  road  :  Ravi,  the  little  fea  road,  Hence 
Ramebcad  or  Rambead  (which  has  generally  been  mifunder- 
itood)  means  the  road  head. 

Neomagus  was  fituated  according  to  Ptolemy  in  a  latitude 
more  foutherly  than  \Vinchefter.  He  has  remarkably,  for 
fixing  this  town,  blamed  Marinas  Tyrius,  an  ancient  geo- 
grapher, for  making  this  city  by  climate  north  of  London  ; 
and  by  Itinerary  account,  fouth  of  that  city  5Q  miles  :  He 
does  not  in  this  blame  the  number  of  miles  foutherly,  but 
the  incontiftency  of  Marinas  in  making  it  north  of  London 
by  climate  :  This  diftance  is  confidered  as  anfwering  to  Chi- 
chefter,  and  therefore  Neomagus,  from  name,  from  diftance, 
and  from  latitude,  cannot  be  Hohvcod  Hill  in  Kefton. 

I  will  now  fee  how  this  agrees  with  Regnum.  The  word 
Reg,  in  Regulbium,  hath  been  found  to  mer.n  a  road.  The 
endings  Um  and  Num,  mean  generally  border  land ;  but  in 

»  The  old  names  of  the  estuaries  of  this  kingdom  may  be  very  often 
rendered  little  seas. 

f  Caleva  Atrebatum  lay  on  the  Ker.net,  within  or  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Segontiaci,  and  yet  it  belonged  to  the  Atrebates.  In  like 
manner  this  place  lay  in  a  bay  near  to  the  Belgae,  tho"  the  camp  be- 
longed to  the  Re^ni. 

J  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  has  a  causey  for  two  or  three  miles 
thro'  the  fens  or  sea. 

At  Ramsey  Island,  Pembrokeshire,  wai  formerly  the  passage  t« 
Ireland. 

Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  a  road  of  the  sea. 
means  the  eutrauct  or  port  of  the  road. 
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Danum,  Clevum,  Coccium,  Durovernum,  &c.  it  is  tranflated 
camp.  Regman  therefore  means  the  road  town  or  camp,  and 
aniwers  to  Neomagus  in  name  and  fituation. 

The  fea  in  this  part  of  the  Channel  refembles,  and  was 
termed  a  road,  from  its  narrownefs.  I  have  (hewn  in  Rutu- 
pia,  that  the  land  which  lies  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk 
was  called  by  feamen  Rutben :  That  the  people  on  the  coaft 
of  Boulogne,  were  alfo  named  the  Rutini ;  and  that  thefe  names 
were  derived  from  Rut,  a  road  or  fea  way,  and  In  or  En, 
land.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  the  people  in  Suffex,  the 
Regni  or  Reginl,  mean,  from  Reg,  a  reach  or  road,  and  In, 
land,  the  road  landers. 

In  the  derivations  of  thefs  names  all  our  authors  have 
evinced  the  moft  compleat  ignorance  on  this  fubje£t :  They 
defcribe  no  circumftances,  elucidate  no  principles  rationally. 
The  Rbemi  were  accounted  by  ancient  authors  the  fame 
people  as  the  Rtgni  or  Reglni ;  but  we  have  not  understood 
thefe  words,  nor  the  agreement  of  thefe  names.  The  Bibroci, 
another  people  of  this  diftrid,  were  fuch  as  inhabited  the 
marfties  of  the  adjacent  land.  The  nrft  had  a  topographical 
Situation,  the  fecond  often  not ;  but  in  this  country  they  pof- 
fefled  extenfive  tracks. — Thefe  are  ancient  names :  I  come 
now  to  modern  ones,  in  which  our  antiquaries  have  Ihewn 
even  &/}  judgment  than  in  the  ancient  appellations. 

Cbicbefter  is  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Cifla, 
the  fon  of  Ella.  Not  an  antiquary,  or  topographical  writer  in 
ibe  kingdom,  batb  ever  doubted  tbis  !  Camden  adopted  this  opi- 
nion, and  hath  fupported  Ci/as  pretenfions  by  a  few  things 
which  feem  to  be  favourable. 

Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  "  that  Ciffa  becoming  matter  of  the  coun- 
try, (he  might  have  given  his  father  Ella  the  precedence  in 
this,)  and  there  chufing  to  fix  his  feat,  repaired  the  ancient 
caftle  walls,  whofe  veftigia  were  of  too  lafting  materials 
wholly  to  have  loft  the  appearance  of  their  workmanlhip ; 
then  it  was  natural  enough  to  prefix  the  name  to  the  Roman 
termination,  by  which  the  Saxons  always  called  caftles  of  the 
Romans;  or  it  might  fimply  be  called  Cqftor,  Cbefter,  as  wns 
frequent  in  other  places  till  he  reftored  it,  and  then  it  took 
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his  name,  importing  Cijfas  defter;  but  had  It  originally 
been  founded  by  him,  he  would  never  have  affumed  that 
adjunft." 

I  \vill  not  deny  that  Cija,  who  began  his  reign  here  32 
yean  after  bis  father  Ella,  might  poffibly  give  name  to  this 
place.  The  maft  ancient  record  of  Colcbefter  bas  been/aid  tojlate, 
that  KING  COEL  gave  name  to  flat  city  in  tbe  very  fame  manner. 
But  antiquaries  affert,  that  the  hill  at  Cijbury  alfo  is  derived 
from  this  Prince;  and  here  they  fhould  not  have  halted  : 
For  as  the  vowels  E  and  /  were  of  old  commonly  ufed  for 
each  other,  and  Cis  was  often  pronounced  Cbis  and  Cbes— 
Cmslet,  Cmswick,  CHIS/OTZ,  Cmswortb,  Ciizsbamt  CHES- 
bunt,  CHES/J/,  CtiESter,  CHESterton,  CnESsington,  CHESE- 
•wtb,  CiiEszivyke,  and  the  CaVESRwring  of  Cornwall,  muft 
all  have  flowed  from'the  fame  origin. 

The  word  Cais  is  rent,  &c.  and  Cis  means  the  fame ;  but 
Cifcbain  is  a  poll  tax,  in  which  Cain  is  tax,  and  Cis,  poll  or 
head. — Col  is  alfo  head  :  Its  root  may  be  Av,  the  fea  or  wa- 
ter, changed  to  Au  and  Al;  and  in  this  cafe  Cal  will  be  the 
water  or  fea  head.  Cola  (a  contraction  of  Calan)  will  be  the 
little  fea  head,  or  the  road,  or  the  fea  port. — With  the  dimi- 
nutive Is  it  becomes  CALAIS,  tbe  little  road,  or  tbe  little  fea 
fort :  And  this  was  formerly  Portus  Iccius,  as  I  have  ihewn 
in  Eflay  2d. 

C  is  faid  to  mean  inclofure.  It  is  called  as  a  letter,  Col, 
or  head.  To  An,  water,  it  is  prefixed  in  Can,  a  lake,  which 
may  be  accounted  a  conflux  ofivater,  or  a  bead  of  water.  In 
I/land  the  word  h  means  the  fea ;  I  (hall  fhew  that  Is,  in  the 
Ifis,  means  the  fame  :  Juft  fo,  Is,  in  Cis,  may  imply  the  water 
or  the  fea ;  Cis,  the  water  or  fea  head  :  And  by  Ciffa,  its  di- 
minutive, may  be  underftood  tbe  little  fea  bead,  tbe  road,  or 
tie  fea  fort. 

Cbicbejler  was  anciently  a  fea  port,  a  road  for  veflcls.  It 
changed  its  old  name  Regnum ;  and  the  Britons  tranflated  it 
Caer  CEI  :  And  CEI  was  a  moft  unfortunate  contraction  of 
Ctfa! 

CAI  or  CEI  is  Gaelic  for  a  way  or  a  road.  It  implies  the 
very  fame  as  Cis,  in  Cijfaceajier,  and  the  fame  as  Rfg,  in 


Rfgnum.  Ce'i  was  pronounced  CM,  and  varied  to  Cbi ;  and 
it  is  (unhappily  too  for  the  old  ftory)  at  this  very  time,  thus 
written  in  Cnicbejler. 

Having  confidered  the  word  Cijja  as  the  name  of  a  port, 
let  us  now  regard  it  as  the  name  of  a  King.  It  is  not  always 
thus  eaiy  to  prove  ridiculous  things  to  be  untrue ;  but  we 
may  as  eafily  conceive  that  Cijfli  took  his  name  from  this  city 
or  its  port,  as  the  city  or  the  port  from  Cifia. — Wibtgar,  a 
nephew  of  Cei'dic,  had  beftowed  upon  him  a  moiety  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight;  and  from  what  I  have  proved  in  my  former 
work,  this  Wibtgar  took  his  name  from  IVibt-gara-byryg,  in 
that  Ifland,  and  not  Wibtgarabyr'ig  from  him  as  ufually  fnp- 
pofed. — Again,  Porta,  in  501 ,  came  to  England  with  his  two 
fons,  and  landed,  as  authors  relate,  at  Porcbcfter,  which  from 
Porta,  is  laid  to  have  been  named  :  But  this  town  was  named 
before  Porta  landed ;  and  took  its  name,  not  from  this  chief, 
but  the  chief  from  the  town.  Other  and  like  inftances  might 
be  adduced. 

From  the  defertion  of  the  land  by  the  Romans,  to  the  time 
of  Auguftine  the  Monk,  who  firfl  preached  chriftianity,  was 
150  years.  No  hiftory  was  written  by  the  unlettered  Saxons 
during  this  time;  but  after  this  the  Monks  began  from  tra- 
dition to  collect  records.  Ella  and  his  fons  had  landed  in 
England ;  and  as  tbe  nepbew  of  Cerdic  had  taken  his  name 
from  Wtbtgarabyrigt  and  Porta  from  Portus  Magnus ;  fo  Ciffa, 
the  fon  of  Ella,  might  take  his  name,  like  bis  neighbours,  from 
rending  and  ruling  in  Cijfaccajler ,  IN  THE  SAME  NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. 

But  it  may  be  urged  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  477, 
"  That  Ella  and  his  fons,  one  of  which  named  Ci/a,  landed 
in  England." — We  muft  allow  that  Citfa,  his  father,  and 
brothers,  came  into  this  nation  as  here  mentioned ;  but  their 
landing  here,  th~ir  exploits,  and  their  fettling  amongft  us, 
were  not  recorded  for  more  than  150  years  after;  by  which 
time  they  were  no  more,  tbo  tbeir  names  acquired  from  conqucji 
and pojfcjfion  (and  nearly  all  great  names  were  thus  acquired) 
remained.  By  the  names  Wibtgar,  Porta,  and  Ci/a,  then, 
which  had  been  thus  acquired,  were  thefe  men  known,  and 
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by  no  other,  in  after  times,  was  their  landing  defcribed,  nor 
their  exploits  recorded. 

I  have  here  ftated  my  reafons  for  doubting  the  fuppofed  origin 
of  Ciflaceafter,  and  muft  leave  others  to  make  out  a  better  cafe 
for  believing.  My  chief  endeavour,  however,  was  to  prove 
what  before  had  not  been  attempted  by  derivation,  with  the 
leaftfuccefs;  that  this  place  was  the  ancient  Regnum  and 
Neomagum.  That  the  Regni  or  Regini  meant  the  road  bor- 
derers 5  and  finally,  I  fhall  fhew,  that  Regnum  was  the  capital 
of  this  diftri6t,  contrary  to  tbe  opinion  of  Ricbard,  and  to  tbe  opi- 
nions of  all  our  modern  antiquaries. 

The  following  remarkable  infcription  was  found  in  1723  in 
this  city,  four  feet  underground :  It  was  on  a  grey  Suflex 
marble,  6  feet  long  by  2f  broad  :  The  letters  beautifully  and 
exa&ly  drawn  from  3  to  1\  inches  long.  It  is  thus  read  and 
fupplied  by  Mr.  Gale.  JVEPTUNO  ET  MINERVJE  TEMPLUM 
fro  SALUTE  Domus  DIVIV^E  ex  AucxoRixAte  TiberiiCi. AUDII 

C0GIDUENI  REGIS  LEGATI  AuGUSTI  IN  BRITANNIA  Coltf- 
GIUM  FABRORUM  ct  &UI  IN  EO*  Sodahs  DE  SUO  DEDICAVE- 
RUNT  DONANTE  AREAM  /M^ENTE  PUDENTINI'  FILIO. 

The  fmall  letters  are  fupplied. 

"  Tacitus  tells  us  that  feveral  cities  were  given  to  King 
Cogidubnus,  after  the  fuccefs  of  Aulus  Plautius,  and  Oftorius 
Scapula  under  Claudius,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Romans ;  and 
according  to  the  Roman  cuftom,  he  here  takes  the  name  of 
his  patron,  and  lliles  himfelf  Tib.  Cl.  Cogidubnus,  King  and 
Legate  of  tbe  Emperor  in  Britain.  By  his  order,  a  college  or 
company  of  artifts  or  mechanics,  like  thofe  on  Vitalis's  epi- 
taph at  Bath,  under  which  denomination  were  included  fe- 
veral forts  of  workmen  together,  dedicated  this  fpot  to  Nep- 
tune and  Minerva,  the  one  the  fovereign  of  the  fea,  which 
perhaps  came  up  to  the  walls  of  the  ftation,  the  other  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  arts." 

*  "  A  Sacris  (or  honorati)  aunt,"  is  Mr.  Gale's  reading  instead  of 
Sodales  above.  • 
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Of  the  RIVER  LAVANT. 

In  this  place  I  ftiould  not  omit  to  explain  the  remarkable 
term  Lavant.  In  the  Arcbaeologia,  vol.  4,  the  Hon.  Dairies 
Barrington  has  the  following  paper. 

'  "  Camden  takes  notice  that  the  city  of  Chichefter  is  waflied 
on  every  fide  but  the  north,  by  the  little  river  Lavant,"  to 
which  Philemon  Holland  adds,  "  the  courfe  of  which  ftream 
is  very  unaccountable,  being  fometimes  quite  dry,  but  at 
other  times  (and  that  often  in  the  midft  of  fummer)  fo  full 
as  to  run  with  fome  violence." 

"  Dr.  Stukeley  (in  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum)  obferves, 
that  there  are  three  towns  upon  this  fame  river,  which  de- 
rive their  name  from  it,  viz.  Eaft,  Weft,  and  Middle  Lavant, 
and  then  fuppofes,  that  the  true  original  name  was  Antona ; 
but  whence  he  forms  fuch  conjecture  I  muft  own  I  cannot 
very  readily  comprehend." 

"  The  term  Lavani,  however,  is  applied  in  SufTex  to  all 
brooks  which  are  dry  at  fome  feafons,  and  confequently  the 
Chichefter  river  is  with  great  propriety  fo  called,  tho*  the 
•water  fails  in  winter  rather  than  in  fummer ;  which  is  alfo 
the  cafe  of  a  brook  at  Lambourn,  on  the  Berkfhire  Downs ; 
and  ftill  more  fingularly  fo  at  Henley,  in  Oxfordshire,  where 
a  plentiful  rill  commonly  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  great  road 
to  Oxford  only  every  third  year." 

"  From  the  fame  circumftance,  the  fands  between  Conway 
in  Carnarvonfhire,  and  Beaumaris  in  Anglefey,  are  called  the 
Lavant  Sands,  becaufe  they  are  dry  when  the  tide  ebbs,  as 
are  alfo  the  fands  which  are  paffed  at  low  water  between 
Cartmel  and  Lancafter." 

"  The  term  Lavant,  therefore,  moft  certainly  fignifies  a 
river  or  fea  fands,  which  are  fometimes  dry,  and  after  having 
looked  into  many  dictionaries  as  well  as  gloffaries,  I  find  that 
the  word  Llavam  approaches  rteareft  to  it,  which  Bullet  in 
Iris  Celtic  Dictionary  renders  Oter,  or  to  deprive  :  it  is  confe- 
quently applied  with  great  propriety  to  a  brook  which  at  cer- 
tain feafons  hath  no  water  in  it." 
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I  have  here  quoted  all  this  fhort  paper,  and  muft  obferve, 
that  unfldlfulnefs  in  analyfing  old  names  has  caufed  fome  in- 
explicability  in  this  and  other  words.  Tbefe  terms  confift  of 
two  parts,  fubftantives  and  adjedives :  No  other  parts  of 
ipeech  arc  ufed  in  them,  altho'  authors  bring  other  parts  for 
etymons.  The  word  Laimbrig  is  a  ford  or  ftream  road  j 
and  as  Rig  means  a  road,  Laimb,  Lamb,  or  Lav,  is  the  water 
or  ftream.*  The  term  An,  or  here  Ant,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral a  diminutive,  may  be  a  privative,  and  fo  An  or  Ant 
may  denote  a  privation  or  removal  of  the  water ;  but  in 
common  An  or  Ant  means  little,  low,  or  mallow ;  and  L'avant 
may  imply,  generally  fpeaking,  the  little  or  lhallow  water  or 
ftream ;  but  fometimes,  the  deficient  or  removable  water. 

The  places  in  England  in  which  this  firft  fy liable  is  con- 
cerned, are, 

Lavenham,  on  a  branch  of  the  Bret. 

Lavant  as  above. 

Laver-high,  Eflex,  and  two  more  of  this  name. 

Laver-ftock,  Hampflure,  near  Overton. 

Laver-ftock,  Wilts,  near  Clarendon  Park. 

Laverton,  Gloucefter,  in  Buckland. 

Laverton,  Somerfet. 

Thefe  places  will  decide  this  point,  and  fliew  that  "  Llavar 
(Britifh)  and  Labbar  (Ir)  meaning  fonorous,  founding,  or 
noify"  are  not  often  applicable  in  thefe  words,  tho'  an  inge- 
nious author  refers  us  hither  for  etymons. 

Having  given  the  derivation  of  the  word  Lavant,  T  will 
juft  mention,  that  the  Broile  at  this  place,  called  generally  in 
other  places  Brill,  means  no  more  than  ibe  rill  bead.  It  is 
formed  from  the  word  Kill,  with  the  prefix  B,  which  often 
implies  head,  as  may  be  feen  inelTay,  6th. — Authors  call  this 
word  Berry  Hill,  and  had  they  underftood  thefe  terms,  I 
fliould  not  have  attempted  an  explanation: — But  as  this,  as 
well  as  the  former,  is  unknown,  I  fhall  further  fay,  that  Ber 
means  water :  With  the  diminutive  /  or  Y,  Berry  is  formed, 
which  implies  little  water  or  rill  as  before. 

*  Tlit  root  of  tbis  word  is  Airih  or  dv>  water* 
L2 
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AD  DECIMUM,  M.  P.   10.  On  the  Arun  10, 

ANDER1DA  PORTU,  Near  Aijburne. 

We  have  great  difputes  on  the  fituation  of  this  place.  It 
hath,-  contrary  to  the  evidences  of  hiftory,  been  carried  to 
Pevenfey  by  fome  commentators,  and  by  others  to  Newenden, 
Dr.  Tabor,  in  No.  351  of  the  Philofophical  Tran factions, 
has  (hewn  that  this  place  was  near  Beachy  Head.  His  dif- 
fertation  is  a  very  learned,  and  exceedingly  curious  one. 
In  moft  things  I  cannot  fufficiently  praife  his  judgement. 
Thofe  who  have  quoted  him  feem  not  to  have  read  with  at- 
tention.—What  he  hath  omitted — tbe  import  of  the  name — I 
here  give. — This  coaft,  or  rather  fea,  was,  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  called  the  road;  and  Regin  meant  the  road  land. 
An,  water,  is  fometimes  pronounced  And.*  Rad,  a  road,  is 
often  varied  to  Red  and  Rid;  and  hence  Regin,  in  the  Regni 
or  Rcgini,  was  tranflated  in  ANDREDLEIGH,  which  may  im- 
ply tbe  iniatcr  road  land.  The  ending  A  in  Andenda,  may 
imply  a  hill,  head,  promontory,  or  camp;  and  the  word, 
tbe  water  road  promontory  or  camp :  And  here  was  Andred- 
ceafter.  ANDRED  WEALD  was  tbe  water  road  wood;  and  AN- 
DREDLEIGH tbe  water  road  land.  When  the  Britons  were 
driven  by  Ella,  at  Cimenes\-0ra,  it  doth  not  follow  that  they 
fled  into  the  Weald,  as  Dr.  Tabor  and  other  hiftorians relate; 
but.  rather  that  they  haftened  to  their  ftrong  holds  on  the 
ddwns. 

"  True  it  is,  fays  Mr.  Somner,  that  immanis  Sylva,  that 
tmmenfe  and  vaft  wood  Andred,  was  not  confined  to  Kent, 
but  extended  itfelf  from  the  fouth  part  thereof,  quite  thro' 
StuTex,  into  Hampfhire." — Here  ANDRED,  which  contains 
two  words,  and  means  the  fea  road,  is  called  a  iuood:\  On 

*  In  Andalusia,  And  means  the  sea.  In  Andelle  (the  little  water), 
And  is  water,  as  it  is  in  the  Ande  at  Andover. 

f  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  Ctmen,  the  sou  of  Ella,  took  also 
bis  name  from  the  battle  fought  on  this  road  land  border. 

I  This  is  also  called  by  authors  Coit  Andred,  which  must  mean  (if 
Andred  be  a  wood)  wood  wood.  The  Weald  signifieth  a  woody  coun- 
try, says  Lambaid.  The  Britons,  he  says,  called  it  Andred. 
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the  mifapplication  of  Andred,  I  might  give  very  long  and 
very  curious  inftances. — When  old  appellations  are  mifun- 
derftood,  we  confider  them  as  for  ever  loft.  To  tranflatc  dif- 
ficult names,  we  feldom  trace  them  to  probable-rottM;  and 
our  Englijb  terms  for  the  common  features  of  nature  are  often 
efteemed  too  low,  toojimple,  and  too  familiar,  to  be  applicable : 
We  therefore  try  inapplicable  words  of  correfponding  .founds 
There  is  a  world  of  jingles,  and  chance  hangs  them  up  in  va- 
rious ways: — One  leads  a  little  aftray,  and  this  consigns  us 
to  another,  further  from  our  road ;  where  at  *he  next  turn 
we  lofe  ourfelves. — And  then — we  run  into  long'  and  learned 
difquifitions,  on  the  ground  we  {land  upon  : — and  this,  reader, 
without  knowing  where  we  are.  Near  Aijburne,^  at  Beachy 
Head,  are  great  remains  of  a  large  ruined  flation,  where 
have,  bren  found  batbs  and  other  antiquities,  and  here  ac<- 
cording  to  Dr.  Tabor  was  Anderida ;  and  I  fee  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  difpute  this  excellent  antiquary's  opinion. 

AD  LEMANUM,  M.P.  25. 

Toviordf  the  Port  Land  25.  . 

LEMANIANO  PORTU,  M.  P.  10. 

Lyme,  or  the  Port  Land,  20. 

DUBRIS,  M.  P.  10.    Dover,  or  the  Water  Border,  10. 

RHLJTUPIS,  M.  P.   10.  Rlchborough  15. 

Already  explained. 

CANTIOPOLI,  M.P.   10.  Canterbury  10. 

f  Ais,  an  hill,  is  generally  written  Ash  in  our  names  for  hills  The 
word  is  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  come  from  Ash  Trees,  which  nerer 
(it  is  likely)  grew  there.  Ais  may  be  varied  to  Is  and  Es  in  the  com- 
position of  names ;  and  hence  this  name  may  be  written  Esburne, 
This  district  was  named  from  its  bill,  and  the  brook  running  thro'  !':• 
parisb. 

z.3 
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DUROLEVO,  M.P.  18.    Juddc'sHill,  Offing  I2. 

MA'£>O,  M.  P.   12.  RocheJJer  1 8. 

A  learned  author  defcribes  various  ftreams  around  Man- 
chefter.  Speaking  of  the  Medlock,  he  fays,  that  Med  and 
Mat,  and  Lug  and  Loc,  equally  fignify  water,  and  in  compo- 
fition  imply  A  auANTixy  OF  IT,  either  as  a  river  or  a  lake: 
But  this  gentleman  forgot  that  the  Medlock  was  a  fmall 
Jlream ;  and  if  Med  and  Mat,  and  Lug  and  Loc,  Signified 
•water,  that  the  Medlock  muft  imply  water  'water  ! 

"  The  former  part  of  the  name,  he  fays,  conftitutes  half  of 
the  name  of  the  famous  Medway,  or  the  Roman  Madus ;  of 
the  Roman  Met-aris,  &c." 

In  fpeaking  of  the  river  formerly  called  Mrdus,  in  Media, 
but  now  called  Cor,  Cur,  or  Kur,  another  learned  author, 
fays,  that  "  The  Mcdus  isfuppofed  to  be  ufed  adjefiively  for  any 
great  river  of  Media  !" — But 

Plutarch,  in  his  Book  of  Rivers,  Hills,  &rc.  fays  that 
the  "  Euphrates  is  a  river  of  Partbia,  warning  the  walls  of 
Babylon  (now  Bagdat)  formerly  called  Medus,  from  Medus  t 
the  fon  of  Artaxerxes.  He,  in  the  heat  of  his  luft,  having  ra- 
viflied  away  and  deflowered  Roxane,  and  finding  he  was 
fought  after  by  the  King,  in  order  to  be  brought  to  punifli- 
rnent,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river  Zaranda,  which  from 
thence  forward  was  called  by  his  name  Medus.  Afterwards 
it  was  called  Euphrates  upon  this  occafion." 

"  Euphrates,  the  fon  of  Arandacus,  finding  his  fon  Axurta  a 
bed  with  his  mother,  and  thinking  him  to  be  fome  one  of  his 
courtiers,  provok'd  by  his  jealoufie,  he  drew  his  fword  and 
nail'd  him  to  the  bed.  But  perceiving  himfelf  the  author  of 
what  could  not  be  recalled,  he  flung  himfelf  for  grief  into 
the  river  Medus,  which  from  that  time  forward  was  called  by 
his  name  Euphrates" 

"  In  this  river  grows  a  ftone  called  AJlcritcs,  which  mid- 
wives  applying  to  the  navels  of  women  that  are  in  hard 
labour,  caufes  them  to  bring  forth  with  little  pain." 
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"  In  the  fame  river  alfo  there  grows  an  herb  which  is  called 
Exalla  or  Axalla,  which  lignifies  beat.  This  herb  they  that 
are  troubled  with  quartan  agues,  applying  to  their  breafts, 
are  prefently  delivered  from  the  fit,  as  Cbryfermus  writes  ia 
his  thirteenth  Book  of  Rivers." 

"  Near  this  river  lies  the  mountain  DrimyJtus,  where  grows 
a  ftone,  not  unlike  a  Sardenix,  worn  by  Kings  and  Princes 
upon  their  diadems,  and  greatly  available  againft  dimnefs  of 
fight,  as  Midas  Moliotes  writes  in  his  Book  of  Stones" 

It  pleafed  the  divine  Being  to  make  a  world,  and  to  create 
inhabitants  for  it :  Thefe  formed  fettlements  for  their  fup- 
port,  built  houfes  for  their  refidences,  and  forts  for  their  de- 
fence ;  and  to  all  thefe  our  firft  inhabitants,  referring  to  the 
features  of  nature,  gave  appropriate  names. — In  time,  the  im- 
ports of  all  thefe  old  denominations  were  totally  forgotten  ; 
and  not  only  modern,  but  ancient  authors,  have  given  us 
conjectural,  metaphorical,  and  even  incredible  ftories,  as  im- 
ports to  thefe  names.  And  what  elfe,  reader,  do  you  expe6t 
from  me,  but  fometiraes  to  give  you  conjectural  imports  to 
old  appellations  ? 

I  will,  however,  as  well  as  I  can,  give  you  improbable  ones 
of  Med  and  Mat. 

The  kingdom  of  MADURA  is  a  headland. 

MADON  is  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Mofelle. 

MADUC-SEE  is  a  large  lake  in  hinder  Pomerania. 

MATA  is  afea  port  of  Spain :  It  is  alfo  a  lake  in  Spain :  It  is 
likewife  a  river  in  Africa. 

MATTIA  is  a  river  of  Albania. 

MATTIG  a  river  of  Bavaria. 

MATT-SEE  a  lake  of  Saltzburg. 

MEDEA  is  on  a  Peninfula  in  Tunis. 

MEDEN  is  ibe  name  of  two  navigable  rivers. 

MEDOC  is  a  point  of  land  between  the  Garonne  and  lie  ft  a. 

METAU  is  a  river  of  Bohemia. 

METAURO  is  a  river  of  Naples. 

METTER  is  a  river  of  Wurtemberg. 

The  roots  Ad,  At,  Ed,  Et,  &c.  may  be  derived  from  Aitbe, 
an  hill,  head,  or  ridge,  as  in  fome  of  the  foregoing  examples; 

L4 
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or  from^J,  water.  The  letter  M,  as  a  prefix,  is  convertible 
in  various  inltances  to  B,  F,  P,  or  V.  The  letters  B,  P,  &c. 
have  been  proved,  in  competition,  to  mean  bead  or  corner,  in 
bead  or  corner  lands ;  they  will  alfo  mean  heads,  corners, 
&c.  in  water  heads,  water  corners,  bays,  &c.  Hence  then 
Mad,  Med,  &c.  may  be  a  corner  of  land,  or  a  corner  of 
water  j  and  may  mean  a  fea  head,  a  fea  corner,  a  bay,  or 
harbor.  Accordingly  the  Medus  is  now  called  Cor,  Cur,  or 
Kur,  either  of  which  means,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  a  fea 
corner,  a  fea  head,  or  a  bay.  The  Modus  will  imply  the 
fame.  The  Medlock  is  tbe  corner  lake ;  and  this  little  ftreatn 
runs  more  into  corners  than  any  which  I  have  examined. 

I  have  fhewn  that  CORNAV,  in  the  Cornavii,  meant  tbe  fen 
corner:  And  that  CORITAV  was  tbe  little  corner Jea.  To  fhew 
that  this  is  the  real  impoi  t  of  the  word,  let  us  fee  what  Me* 
tans  means.  The  word  Met  has  been  found  to  mean  cor- 
ner ;  and  as  this  is  a  fea  corner,  Av,  the  fea,  in  this  name, 
changes  to  Ait  and  Ar.  The  ending  Is  is  a  diminutive,  and 
means  little.  METAKIS  then  means  the  fame  as  CORITAV, 
tbe  little  corner  fea. 

Bays  and  barbors  often  gave  names  to  ibe'ir  ftreams,  even  from 
tbeir  moutbs  to  their  rife.  I  have  already  fhewn,  and  fhall  fur- 
ther fhew  this.  The  Bay  of  the  Medway  carries  its  name 
thro'  the  whole  ftream  :  But  altho'  we  have  explained  the 
words  Med  and  Mad,  the  endings  in  Us  and  Way  have  not 
yet  been  confidered. 

The  Wye,  as  a  river,  may  be  derived  from  Vie,  a  word  for 
water ;  but  we  have  not  only  the  Wye,  but  the  Con<wy-t  in 
which  laft  Con  is  lake,  and  derived  from  the  lake  in  which  it 
rifes;  and  Wye  is  the  water  or  ftream.  The  MEDWAY  is  tbe 
bay  or  barbor-ivater.  The  word  Is  is  water,  tho'  it  means  alfo 
the  fea  •  As  and  Us  are  fometimes  inflections  of  this  word. 
Thefe  may  therefore  mean  the  fame  as  the  Wye. 

VAGNACA,  M.  P.   18.     Earkfieldm  Southjtcct  10. 
Tbe  road  camp  or  manjion. 


NOVIOMAGO,  M.  P.  6.        Newberry  in  Crayford  6. 

The  wore!  Magus  has  been  mifundevftood.  It  may  imply  a 
camp  or  a  plain.  Magblann  is  barracks,  and  as  Lann  is  bouic, 
this  word  implies  field  or  camp  houfes.  But  as  Magb  was  a 
plain,  as  well  as  a  camp;  and  as  feveral  of  our  ftations  with 
this  fyllable  are  on  plains;  I  fuppofe,  where  a  camp  was  fo 
lituated,  whether  on  the  table  land  of  a  hill  or  otherwife, 
that  it  originally  took  the  peculiar  name  of  Magus. — The 
word  Nov  feems  alfo  to  be  mifunderftood  in  this  name:  It 
may  mean  water,  as  in  the  No-vius  or  Nid;  and  as  in  the  Now 
or  Nov,  a  ftream  in  Derbyftiire.  Noviomagus  has  the  nume- 
ral VI  before  it,  in  one  of  Antoninus's  readings;  and  carries 
us  to  Neiuberry  in  Crayford.  This  place  is  on  the  Watling- 
ftreet;  and  reckoning  11  or  12  miles  from  thence  to  London, 
we  have  27  or  28  miles,  the  fame  as  in  Richard  and  Anto- 
nine's  firft  and  fecond  Iters.  Novberry,  or  Neiuberry,  then 
implies,  not  as  ufually  underftood,  but  the  water  or  the  road 
camp  or  village,  and  lies  perhaps  in  fuch  fituation  as  the 
word  demands. 

On  the  contrary,  Holwood  Hill,  in  Kcjlon,  anfwers  not  to 
distances,  and  being  on  an  high  hill,  not  far  from  the 'river, 
and  a  flrong  and  large  camp,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
the  fortrefs  where  Plautius  waited  for  Claudius,  before  he 
croffed  the  Tames.  This  place  lies  on  no  known  military  way, 
tbo"  unfortunately  fuppofed  tbe  chief  town  of  tbe  Regni.  For  the 
line  of  the  Armin-Jlreet  runs  not  to  it;  nor  can  the  Watling- 
Jlreet,  on  which  thefe  ftations  now  run,  be  traced  thither.  If 
then  a  determinate  chara6teriftic  of  a  ftation,  and  particularly 
of  the  chief  town,  be  the  concurrence  of  Roman  roads  at  its 
point,  there  is  no  reafon  to  confider  this  Holwood  Hill.  Thefe 
confiderations  then  fliould  induce  our  commentators  to  re- 
view this  fubjeft;  and  I  fhall  give  them  more  room  for  exa- 
mining their  labors,  in  the  Iter  where  we  again  encounter 
Noviomagus. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XVI. 

A  Londinio  Ceriiam  itfquejtc: — > 


Richard,  her.  16. 

Antonine,  her.  7« 

Silts  of  Stations. 
From  London  to  the  Lake. 

Vcnta  Belgarum    ..  90 

Brige    li 
Sorbioduno   8 

Venta  Belparum      76 
Iter.  12  and  15- 
Brige    8,  11 
Sorviodunum  11,8,  \ 

Winchester 

Near  Brough  ton  ...   11 
OldSarum  9 

9   / 

Vintiogladium     12,  \ 

15,  13    / 

36.  8        / 

Dorchefter 

Hetnbury  Fott 

Ifca  Dunm  15 

Exeter  15 

Durio  Amne 

Tamara 
Voluba 

Cenia 

-  V-jt 

On  the  Dart  at  Totnef-, 
or  Hembury  Fort  in 
Hole 
Tamerton  Foliot 
On  the  Fal 
On   the  Lake,  betwern 
Truro  and  Pendennis  or 
at  one  of  thefe  places. 

This  Iter,  by  way  of  Windfor,  Reading,  and  Silchefter  to 
Winchefter,  is  76  miles,  as  by  Antoninus — thence  it  ran  to 
Brige,  Old  Sarum,  Pentridge,  Dorchefter,  and  from  thence 
to  Hembury  Fort  on  Black  Down,  Devon,  to  Exeter,  to  the 
Dart,  either  at  Totnefs,  or  at  Hembury  Fort  in  Hole,  to  the 
Tamer,  to  the  Fal,  and  to  the  laft  fettlement  on  the  lake 
formed  principally  by  the  Fal  and  the  Kenwyn. 


BRIGE,  M.P.  ii. 


Said  to  be  Broughton  1 1. 


The  word  Brlgle,  here  Brige t  is  hill :  Brougbton  means  the 
hill  land. 
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SORBIODUNUM,  M.  P.  9.  Old  Soli/bury  9. 

Sorbiodunum — "  Who  can  doubt,  fays  Camden,  that 
Searelbyrig  is  derived  from  Sorbiodunum  ?" — "  One  well 
{killed  in  the  Britim  language  informed  me,  fays  the  fame 
author,  that  Serviodunum  fignifies  a  dry  hill ;  and  this  is 
more  likely  than  that  which  derives  it  from  Saron,  in  Bero- 
fus,  or  from  the  Emperor  Sevens,  making  it  Severia :  for  it 
ftands  on  a  dry  hill." 

"  However,  fays  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Camden's  etymolo- 
gifts  deduced  the  name  of  Sorbiodunum,  equal  adepts  in  the 
Welfli  language,  confulted  by  Bimop  Gibfon,  advance  no 
fuch  thing.  The  Saxons,  indeed,  feem  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  drynefs  of  the  foil,  Searan  fignifying  to  dry, 
tho'  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  is  alfo  written  Sealcjbyrig. 
This  feems  to  be  a  much  more  probable  origin  of  the  Saxon 
name  than  Holinlhed's,  from  Saltzburg,  in  Germany  j  or 
John  Rofs's,  from  a  tower  built  here  by  Julius  Csefar,  which 
might  have  been  called  Caefaris-Burgus,  and  corrupted  to 
Sari/burg,  as  Csefar  Augufta,  in  Spain,  to  Saragofia. — Thft 
Emperor  Srverus,  who  relided  much  in  Britain,  may  have 
been  a  benefactor  to  the  town,  and  fo  occafioned  it  to  be 
called  Severia,  and  this  part  of  the  country  Severina,  and 
Provincia  Severorum." 

I  muft  here  draw  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  this  laft 
name  for  the  county  of  Wiltfhire.  We  have  already  been 
amufed  with  a  Belgic  adventure  under  Divitiacus  to  Hamp- 
fhire,  to  Wiltfhire,  and  to  Somerfetfhire,  and  here  we  are 
entertained  with  a  change,  of  name  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Severus ;  but  not  only  here,  but  every  where  are  we  treated 
with  the  finking  refemblances,  and  the  fancied  limilitudes, 
which  chance  playfully  fets  before  us.  In  this  inftance,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  noted  coincidence  in  appellations  to  hejp 
out  an  editor's  afTumption,  and  had  places  in  this  kingdom 
taken  denominations  from  men,  we  muft  have  applauded  the 
fagacity  employed ;  but  it  very  unluckily  happens  that  men 
here,  and  moftly  elfewhere,  took  their  names  from  places. 
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I  have  fhewn  under  the  head  Venta  Belgarum  what  the 
Belgae  were  accounted  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  fynonymous 
name  Severia  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  decifion 
on  this  word. — Lying  on  the  water  border  of  the  Channel, 
and  particularly  on  the  extend ve  mouth  of  the  Severn,  the 
appellation  border  landers,    or  water  border  landers,  was  the 
general  name  of  this  people  ;    and  the  denomination  of  this 
county  as  a  part  of  Belgia,  is  perfectly  retained  in  Severia. 
The  word  Av,  fea  or  water,  changes  to  An  and  A-w,  to  En, 
Ea,   and  EVJ  in  various  names ;    and  in  the  word  Sea,  it 
changes  to  Ea. — Sev  from  Ev  will  alfo  mean  the  fea  or  wa- 
ter, in  which  S,  a  prefix,  is  C  foft,  and  implies  what  C  is 
named  in  the  Celtic,  Coll,  or  head ;  and  either  of  thefe  words 
means  the  head  or  conflux  of  water,  or  the  fea. — S&v,  in  Se- 
veria,  then  implies  the  fea  or  water,    Er  is  border,  and  la, 
territory;    and  Beige  was  underflood  to  mean  this  by  the 
Saxons :    From  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Emperor  Severus 
bad  no  more  the  honor  above  conferred  of  naming  this  dif- 
tri&,  than  King  CifTa  had  of  naming  Chicbefter. 

Sorbwdunum,  or  Old  Sal'ijbury,  lay  on  a  little  round  hill. 
—From  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  and  varied  to  Al,  or  to 
Ar,  and  this  laft  to  Or,  we  have  fyllables  very  often  applied 
as  hill  in  the  compofition  of  names;  to  which,  if  we  prefix 
S,  which  has  the  power  of  C,  Sor  or  Sal  will  imply  hill.  Bi 
is  a  Gaelic  diminutive,  and  means  little  :  Is  is  alfo  a  diminu- 
tive, and  implies  the  fame.  Dunum  is  camp,  and  the  fame 
as  Bury.  Hence  both  words  mean  the  little  hill  camp.  The 
inhabitants  removed  their  refidences  about  a  mile  or  two  from 
this,  into  a  bottom ;  and  to  mew  their  fkill,  called  their  valley 
or  new  town,  without  any  fortrefs  or  works  of  defence,  the 
NEW  little  bill  camp,  or  NEW  Salisbury. 


VENTAGELADIA  or  VINDOGLADIA,  M.P.  12. 

Pcntr'idge  12. 

Dr.  Stukeley  placed  Vindocladia   at  Borofton,  where  the 
diftance  was  too  great  from  Sorbiodunam.     Gale  and  other 


writers  have  fixed  this.ftation  at  Winlornminjler,  which  is  22 
miles  from  Old  Sarum.  Horjley,  near  Cranborn  at  Hambleton 
Hill,  or  Hod's  Hill,  and  the  Commentator  on  Richard  at 
Guflage  Cow  Down,  16  miles  from  Sorbiodunum;  not  in  the 
ancient  track,  nor  is  this  name  a  tranflation  of  Vindocladia. 

Dr.  Stukeley  derives  Vindogladia  from  Vint,  white,  and 
Gladb,  a  river.  Aberduglediau,  or  Aberdugledau,  Milford 
Haven,  from  its  two  largeft  ftreams,  has  been  rendered,  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  two  fiuords  /  Vindocladia  has  alfo  been  thus  de- 
rived from  Winborn  lying  between  two  ftreams,  the  Stout 
and  the  Allen.  But  the  reader  need  not  fear,  for  thefe  are 
not  military,  but  etymological  or  antiquarian  f words :  For 
the  word  Cluid,  from  whence  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  or 
the  Gledor  Cled  in  Wales  is  derived,  implies  neither  zfword. 
nor  a  liver,  but  a  nook;  and  Amb  or  A-v,  varied  to  Au,  and 
here  to  lau,  means  the  fea  or  water :  Aber  is  water  point, 
and  Du,  land ;  Gledau,  the  nook  or  haven  water :  Aberdu* 
gledau  therefore  means  tbe  faint  land — baven  water,  and  ex- 
actly defcribes  Milford  Haven. 

From  Sorbiodunum  to  Vindocladia  the  road  is  well  known, 
and  the  ditfance  eafily  eftimated.  The  miles  between  thefe 
from  Richard  and  Antonine  is  12.  This  ftation  is  not  found 
by  its  ancient  name  j  but  at  the  exact  diftance  of  12  miles 
from  Sorbiodunum  we  have  Pentridge.  U,  P,  arid  B  are  in 
old  names  commonly  written  for  each  other  j  Vindo,  Vento, 
Venta  may  be  contracted  to  Vent  and  Bent,  and  this  changed 
to  Pent,  as  in  Pentridge.  Cladb  implies  a  ridge,  dyke,  bank, 
rampart,  &c. ;  and  as  Db  and  Tb  are  commonly  changed  to 
D  and  T,  Clad,  in  Vindocladia,  may  mean  the  fame  as  Ridge, 
in  Pentridge. 

Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  "  When  the  Roman  ro:id  has  paffed  the 
woods  of  Cranborn  Chafe,  and  approaches  Woodyates,  you 
fee  a  great  dyke  and  vallum  on  the  edges  of  the  hills  (Black 
Down)  to  the  left  by  Pentridge,  to  which  I  fuppofe  it  gave 
name.  This  crolfes  the  Roman  road,  and  then  pafles  on  ths 
other  fide,  upon  the  divifion  between  the  hundred.  The 
large  vallum  is  here  fouthward,  and  it  runs  upon  the  northern 
brink  of  the  hills." 
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Mr.Maton  fays,  "  That  about  a  mile  and  half  from  Wood- 
yate's  Inn,  we  obferve  feveral  tumuli  or  barrows,  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  there  are  vejliges  of  extenjive 
intrencbments,  which  afford  reafon  for  believing  that  this  fpot 
might  once  have  been  the  fcene  of  an  important  battle." 

The  great  dyke  near  Pentridge  is  called  Grims  Dyke,  which 
implies  the  war  or  battle  dyke  or  entrenchment.  The  ground 
near  this  is  ftrewed  with  a  vaft  number  of  barrows ;  fome 
very  large,  and  four  with  circular  trenches  of  60  feet  diame- 
ter. Barrows  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ftations. 
Venta  very  properly  implies  a  town  of  accommodation  or  a 
camp,  as  I  have  before  ftated.  But  I  will  give  it  its  original 
fignification,  by  rendering  it  the  head  or  hill  land.  And  the 
name  Vindocladia  will  in  this  cafe  imply  the  head  land  dyke, 
ridge,  or  entrenchment.  But  as  Venta  is  camp,  and  Cladb  a 
dyke,  this  name  may  have  meant  the  dyke  camp. 

To  fum  up  my  obfervations.  The  road,  the  diftances,  and 
the  names,  perfectly  agree ;  and  thefe  with  ibe  vejliges  of  ex- 
tenjive  entrenchments,  andiuitb  tbe  barrows  ujudlly  attending  Jla- 
tions,  all  prove,  tbat  I  muft  bere,  and  at  no  otber  place,  fix  the 
ftation  of  Vindodadia  or  Vcntageladia. 

DURNOVARIA,  M.  P.  Dorchcjler. 

Durnovaria  anfwers  to  the  diftance  from  the  next  ftation, 
Moridunum — between  Dorchefter  and  Pentridge  there  is  one 
loft — Durnovaria  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in  its  lite  uncer- 
tain, from  the  number  of  camps  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Durotriges  was  called  alfo  by 
Richard,  Durinum.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Dunium,  and  Durnium. 
Darn,  in  Durnovaria,  is  a  contraction  of  Durin  or  Duren,  the 
water  land.  The  fyllable  Varla,  from  Ear  or  Var,  means 
head,  and  may  imply  camp,  from  camps  of  old  lying  on  thefe 
heads.  Durnovaria  then  meant  the  water  head  land,  or  the 
water  camp,  and  was  doubtlefs  Dorchefter,  which  implies 
the  fame. 

There  is  an  ampbltbeatre  near  this  place,  which  they  call 
Maumburg,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  tbat  this  name  means 
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tbe  road  camp,  and  that  it  happens  to  lie  in  the  road  from 
Dorchefter  to  Weymouth.  Had  we  not  been  fhewn-the  plans 
of  this  place  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  we  might  have  doubted,  from 
name,  the  exiftence  of  an  original  amphitheatre :  But  the 
form  proves  it  to  have  been  one. 

MORIBUND,  Hembury  Fort. 

The  comment  on  Richard's  Itinerary  is  a  very  acceptable 
part  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  is  juft,  but  in  this  Iter  "  The  lite 
of  Moridunum  is  faid  to  be  doubtful ;  fome  thinking  it  to  be 
at  Eggardon,  the  hill  of  the  Morini,  with  which  the  diftance 
of  9  miles  wculd  not  difagree;  whilft  others,  with  more  rea- 
fon,  prefer  Seaton,  the  great  port  of  the  weft ;  becaufe  the 
Fofs  leads  from  llchefter  direftly  to  it.  Intermediate  ftations 
have  evidently  been  loft  between  this  place  and  Exeter,  as 
has  alfo  been  the  cafe  between  that  place  and  the  Dart,  the 
Tamer,  the  Fawey,  and  the  Fal."* 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  I  gave  an  anfwer  to  this  fome 
years  fince.  With  many  antiquaries  it  is  an  opinion  of  long 
ftanding  that  Moridunum  is  Seaton ;  but  it  is  a  very  erroneous 
one.  A  comment  to  this  purpofe  in  Richard  cannot  be  too 
foon  pointed  out.  The  public  too  who  have  been  fo  many 
years  contemplating  on  this  line,  not  laid  down  by  Antoninus 
nor  Richard,  will  gladly  be  led  out  of  error. 

I  muft  obferve  then  that  the  diftance  of  Moridunum  from 
Ifca  Danmoniorum  is  15  miles,  both  in  Richard  and  Antonine, 
and  this  diftance  has  been  unaccountably  overlooked  by  anti- 
quaries. Both  authors  agreeing  in  this  the  rule  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  to  conclude  that  they  are  both  right,  as  to  diftance.  I 
lhall  therefore  enquire  where  a  ftation  lay  which  will  anfwer 
to  15  miles  eaft  of  Exeter.  Hembury  Fort  then,  on  Black 
Down,  near  Honiton,  is  exaftly  15  miles  from  this  city$  and 
the  old  road  between  Ifca  Danmoniorum  and  Moridunum 
viewed  from  the  fort,  ran  by  the  way  of  Broad-Clift  Heath, 
in  a  ftraight  line  between  them.  This  camp  is  fituated  on  a 
point  of  hill  land  which  overlooks  the  great  eaftern  roads 
*  See  Comment  on  Richard's  Description  of  Britain,  1809,  page  159. 
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from  Salisbury,  Ilchefter,  Shaftelbury,  S:c.  to  Exeter.  An 
ancietit  road  from  Ilminfter  by  Up-Ottery  ran  to  this  very 
point,*  and  from  thence  to  Exeter.  The  promontory  on 
which  it  is  fituated  is  calculated  to  fecure  the  country :  Its 
works  were  truly  Roman,  and  ftrong  from  nature  and  art. 
Its  area  contained  two  parts,  one  fuppofed  for  horfe  and  the 
other  for  foot.  Coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found 
here,  But  left  my  reader  mould  fuppofe  that  this  ftation  may 
be  found  in  another  fituation,  I  muft  inform  him,  that  there 
is  none  befides  to  the  eaft  of  Exeter,  which  will  anfwer  to 
the  diftance.  The  word  Mor  from  the  Welfli  has  been  ren- 
dered^**, and  hence  Seaton  has  been  ftated  to  be  the  place, 
though  nearly  22  miles  from  Exeter,  and  without  fufficient 
remains  to  claim  the  name  of  a  ftation.  But  according  to 
Gale,  Mur  is  the  general  reading.  Let  it  be,  however,  Mor 
or  Mur,  Moridunum  is  not  derived  from  this  language ;  nor 
is  Seaton  a  tranflation  of  this  name.  The  letter  M  is  often 
changed  to  V;  Maridunum  in  Wales,  now  Caer-Martben,  or 
Caer-Marden,  has  been  changed  by  the  Welfti  to  Caer-Vyrd- 
lin  j  and  For,  Far,  Bar,  Bar,  Bur,  have  frequently  in  old 
names  been  rendered  border,  from  the  roots  Er,  Or,  and  Ur, 
border.  The  Saxons  tranflated  Mor  by  Hem,  which  is  alfo 
border.  Dunum  they  rendered  Bury :  And  hence  Hembury 
was  the  Saxon  tranflation  of  Moridunum.  I  fhall  juft  mention 
that  Seaton  will  fuit  no  diftance  in  the  her  j  on  the  contrary, 
Hembury  Fort,  over  the  hills  by  Up-Ottery,  and  thence  by 
Eggardon-Hill  to  Dorchefter,  will  be  found  at  the  diftance 
ftated  from  Dorchefter,  as  well  as  at  its  exact  diftance  from 
Exeter.  So  far  then  have  I  proved  "that  Hembury  Fort  is 
Moridunum,  and  fo  far  are  we  beholden  for  truth  to  our 
comparifon  of  old  names,  with  Saxon  tranflations.  But  in- 
dependently of  thefe  particulars,  we  have  ftill  a  more  impor- 
tant proof  of  this  place  being  Moridunum.  Maridunum  in 
Wales  is  now  called  Caer-Martlen,  or  Caer-Marden :  And 
a  manor  of  land  under  Hembury  Fort,  and  the  land  on  which 

*  Hist,  of  Devon,  vol.  2d. 
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the  fort  ftands,  are  at  this  prefent  time  named  in  old  wri- 
tings Cox  Pitt  Manor  and  MoRDEN."f 

Near  Moridunum,  in  Kentilbeare,  upon  Black-Down, 
there  arc  feveral  hundred  of  round  pits  like  bowls.  In  feme, 
charred  coal  and  pottery  have  been  found  ;  and  thefe  feem  to 
fhew  that  the  moft  ancient  habitations  of  the  Britons,  when 
the  low  lands  were  marfhes  and  uninhabitable,  were  on  high 
grounds.  They  are  called  Iron  Pits,  perhaps  from  Ire,  bor- 
der, and  On,  land ;  and  they  lie  near  the  border,  yet  on  the 
hill  land.  In  like  manner  the  Pen  Pits,  in  Somerfet,  are 
derived  from  Pen,  the  name  of  the  head  on  which  they  lie. 

Were  we  without  evidences  that  like  excavations  of  the 
earth  were  formed  for  huts,  or  could  we  reafonably  fuppofe 
that  thofe  referred  to  were  employed  for  other  purpofes,  we 
might  not  be  allowed  to  aflert  that  they  had  been  habitations  5 
but  we  have  no  probable  ground  of  conjecture,  that  they 
could  have  been  ufed  for  other  purpofes,  and  we  know  that 
fuch  excavations  are  made  even  at  this  day  in  uncivilized 
countries,  for  dwellings. 

Thefe  pits  were  fo  contrived  in  their  ground  plot,  as  to 
form  the  greateft  number  of  round  huts  which  the  area  would 
contain.  I  have  faid  that  they  are  feveral  hundred  huts:  I 
might  have  faid  thoufands.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  earth 
which  came  from  the  infides  feems  to  be  removed  to  fome 
dittant  place,  for  their  brims  are  level  with  the  adjacent 
ground. 

In  the  account  of  York,  Mr.  Reynolds,  fpeaking  of  the 
name,  enquires  whether  that  town  were  a  Britifh  or  a  Roman 
one  ?  We  left  this  queftion  for  decifion,  and  here  take  it  up. 
If  we  wifh  to  know  what  the  word  TOWN  originally  meant : 
it  may  be  fhortly  anfwered  that  it  implied  land,  and  fome- 
times  endofcd  land:  and  that  this  land  was  often  a  camp: 
land  to  which  the  warriors  of  the  Britifh  tribes  reforted 
and  lived  in  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  to  which,  in  after 
times,  the  Romans  often  fucceeded  our  Britifh  anceftors.  To 
the  queftion  of  building  houfes,  Caefar  ftates,  that  our  coun- 

f  What  line  the  road  took  from  Uuruovaria  to  Moridunuin  remains 
to  be  discovered. 
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try  was  filled  with  houfes,  built  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gauls ;  that  they  were  originally  built  fingly,  and  not  con- 
nc£led  in  ftreets.  But  even  of  this  fome  doubts  have  arifen ; 
but  the  above  fafts,  as  to  tie  mojl  ancient  boiifes,  anfwer  this 
queftion  more  particularly  even  than  Caefar. 

That  the  inhabitants  had  their  towns  or  camps  to  fly  to  in 
cafes  of  danger,  there  is  no  doubt :  For  their  camps  were 
generally  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  pits  or 
their  huts.  The  habitations  then  of  the  early  Britons  were 
of  two  kinds;  and  the  towns  or  cities  taken  by  Vcfpafian 
were  their  camps. 

The  origin  of  forming  ftreets  of  houfes,  or  what  we  now 
call  towns,  has  been  foolifhly  contended  for  as  of  Britifh  ori- 
gin, from  the  fettlements  having  Britifh  names,  which  au- 
thors have  univerfally  mifunderftood.  But  as  lands  or  dif- 
tri£ts  were  named  from  their  principal  features  only,  and  not 
from  the  houfes,  nothing  certain,  as  to  forming  ftreets  or  af- 
femblages  of  fibufes,  can  be  inferred  from  thefe  names.  The 
origin  of  fuch  buildings  is  generally,  and  with  reafon,  from 
hiftory,  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we  left  our  travellers  at 
Seaton,  fearching  for  Moridunum,  but  that  is  12  miles  from 
it.  From  Seaton  there  is  a  direct  road  to  Exeter  of  about  22 
miles ;  and  from  Dorchefter  to  Exeter,  Seaton  is  certainly  in 
a  ftraight  line :  They  do  not,  however,  follow  this  road ;  but 
paffing  from  Seaton  north-weft,  arrive  at  Honiton,  and  here 
they  fall  into  the  fofs  road.  The  phrafe  of  going  north  about 
may  be  applied  to  this  track  way. 

ISCA  DANMONIORUM,  M.P.  Exeter  15. 

I  have  already  mentioned  this  place — Mr.  Horfley  has  rea- 
foned  more  incorre&ly  about  this  ftation  than  he  did  about 
Ad  Anfam.  Even  Vxella  has  been  accounted  Exeter,  but 
Uxella  means,  unfortunately  for  thefe  etymologiits,  a  town 
OB  a  Jmall  ftream,  unlefs  Ux  be  accounted  the  fe». 
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DURIO  AMNE,  Dijlance  and  Name  unknown, 

We  are  now  accompanying  our  friends,  not  certain  of  the 
moft  ancient  ways,  to  the  Dart.  There  is  only  one  old  camp  on 
the  whole  river,  which  is  in  the  parilh  of  Hole,  and  is  again 
called  Hembury  Fort.  To  this  place  an  old  road  may  have  led 
over  the  north  part  of  Haldon  by  Penhill  j  thence  a  way  leads 
thro'  Trufliam  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  parifli  of  Hen- 
nock.  This  road  beyond  Haldon  is  more  like  a  Roman  one 
than  I  know  elfewhere  in  thefe  parts.  It  may  have  led  by 
Hennock  and  Ilfington,  avoiding  that  part  of  Bovey  Heath- 
field,  which  formerly  the  tides  covered;  thence  it  might  go 
through  Bickington  to  Alhburton,  and  acrofs  the  Dart  to 
Hembury  Fort.  From  this  to  Brent  there  is  an  old  road. 
This  then  might  be  the  way  before  Teign-Bridge  was  built 
near  Newton  j  and  perhaps  foon  after  this,  the  road  to  the 
Dart  by  Afhburton  may  have  gone  thro'  Bovey  Heathfield  as 
at  prefent.  A  way  certainly  went  from  Exeter  to  Totnefs, 
thro'  Newton,  dire&ly  after  this  ancient  bridge  was  built, 
and  by  a  ferry  perhaps  before.  Totnefs  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  an  ancient  town ;  and  many  camps  lie  near  its  road, 
which  is  accounted  Roman,  and  which  has  been  traced  thro' 
Ken  over  Haldon,  pointing  towards  Newton,  Totnefs,  and 
Brent.  This  is  indeed  confidered  to  have  been  the  principal 
road,  and  Totnefs  to  have  been  Durio  Amne;  but  in  this  I 
only  give  the  opinion  of  others.  When  I  can  prove  nothing, 
I  offer  no  opinion  uf  my  own.  Durio  Amne  is  a  name  not 
unlike  Gallia  Celtica. 


TAMARA,  Is  fold  to  be  at  Tumerton  Foliot. 

Is  on  an  hill  of  theTamar,  tho'  it  may  not  be  atTamerton. 
Tamerton  means  only  the  Tamer  land  :  But  like  founds  have 
been  often  judged  fufficient  to  form  ftations,  tho'  the  import 
of  a  little  adjunft  often  deftroys  the  fnperficial  appearance. 
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VOLUBA,  On  the  Fall. 

On  a  kill  or  head  of  the  Fall,  from  Vol  or  Fai,  a  dream, 
and  Ub,  an  height,  as  in  Rbutubia.  It  hath  been  fuppofed  to 
be  at  Tregeny;  but  I  do  not  find  fuch  a  correfpondence  in  the 
imports  of  thefe  names  as  to  decide  this  point. 


CENIA,  A  Settlement  on  the  Lake. 

On  the  Lake,  from  Can,  or  Cen,  a  lake,  and  la,  territory. 
This  town  muft  have  been  on  that  part  of  the  lake  which 
lies  between  Truro  and  Pendetmt,  or  at  one  of  thefe  places. 
I  am  now  to  clofe.  this  Iter,  forry  for  not  having  more  data 
to  fix  thefe  ftations.  In  my  former  work  I  have  given  a  fur- 
ther account  of  thefe  Cornim  itinerary  towns,  and  have 
ihewn  the  great  miftakes  of  authors  concerning  them,  and 
their  derivations. 
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RICHARD,  TTER.  XVII. 


Ab  Anderida  Eboracum  ujquefic :— 


Richard,  Iter.  17. 

slutonine,  Iter.  5- 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From  Ejlutue  to  York. 

(Sylva)  Anderida 
Noviomago 

Unknown 
Imaginary  Station 

Ad  Pints 
Durolifponte 

Duralipontcm 

Unknown 
Huntingdon 

Corifeniiis    y> 

Lindo    30 

In  Medio  15 

Unde  tranfis  in  Max- 
iniani 
Ad  Petuariam  6 
Deinde  Kburaco,  ut  )  .^ 

To  Spurn  Head 
To  York  46 

This  Iter  may  have,  run  from  Andredceafter  to  London, 
the  road  unknown,  proceeded  to  Ad  Fines,  faid  to  be  un- 
known, to  Huntingdon,  Chefterton,  and  to  Lincoln :  From 
thence  to  a  ftation  15  miles  from  Lincoln  towards  the  mouth, 
of  the.  Humber;  and  at  another  15  miles  to  the  mouth,  it 
croffed  to  Spurn  Head,  and  went  to  York  as  in  a  former  Iter. 


ANDERIDA, 


Near  EJlourne. 


Anderida  means  the  water  road,  promontory,  or  camp : 
And  is  now  near  a  mile  and  half  fouth  eaft  of  Bourne.  Pto- 
lemy called  this  city,  it  is  faid,  Anderidon.  The  Sylva,  or 
the  wood  of  Anderida,  came  very  near  this: place.  Dr. 
Tabor  fuppofes  that  this  part  was  peopled  by  the  Andes  of 
Armorica ;  and  ftates,  that  when  "  the  Notitia  Imperil,  now 
extant,  was  in  ufe,  the  ChJJis  Andcrctianorum  is  registered ; 
and  the  refidence  of  their  Admiral  fixed  at  Paris.  From 
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whence  'tis  to  be  inferred,  he  fays,  that  tho'  the  capital  of 
the  Andes  might  have  been  Angers,  near  the  Loyre,  yet  this 
country  had  on  the  north  the  Britifti  Channel,  and  on  the 
eaft  the  Seine.  Therefore,  according  to  the  ufage  before 
Caefar's  time,  the  name  of  Anderida  is  already  accounted  for." 

From  this  account  we  fee  the  great  inconfiftencies  which 
authors  have  encountered,  in  fuppofing  that  places  derived 
their  names  from  the  names  of  men.  We  know,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Andes  were  fea  borderers ;  and  that  the  name 
equally  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  water,  from 
whence  they  derived  this  name.  The  Clajis  Anderetlanorum, 
was  certainly  the  navy  of  the  water  road  landers  j  and  their 
Admiral  did,  I  fuppofe,  at  this  time  refide  at  Paris. — The 
Anderida  Syfoa,  as  well  as  the  coaft,  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  Pen- 
nant and  others  to  have  taken  its  name  from  this  people 
( tbe  Andes). 

Thus  reader  are  we  everywhere  prefented  with  falfe  or  5n- 
confiftent  views  of  the  origin  and  defcent  of  nations ;  and 
with  like  derivations  of  their  national,  provincial,  and  other 
names. 

SYLVA  ANDERIDA,  M.  P.  Unlnm-n. 

Whether  this  ftation  and  the  following  may  be  considered 
the  fame  in  point  of  ancient  exiftence,  I  know  not. 

NOVIOMAGO,  M.P. 

An  imaginary  Station,  mijlaken  by  Richard  from 
a  falfe  Reading  in  Antonine. 

This  ftation  has  greatly  embarrafled  writers  :  being  at  an 
uncertain  diftance  from  London,  and  ftated  in  Antonine's  fe- 
cond  Iter,  both  at  18  and  6  miles  from  Vagniaco,  or  South- 
fleet,  it  hath  been  carried  to  Newberry  (or  Crayford),  and 
to  Holwood  Hill  in  Kent,  to  Woodcot  in  Surrey,  and  to 
other  places  in  this  laft  county.  Newberry,  from  what  I  have 
already  ftated,  muft  have  been  Noviomagus;  tho'  tbe  greater 
numeral  carried  it  to  other  places,  and  at  length  fettled  it, 
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in  the  fertile  imaginations  of  antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  at 
Hohucod  Hill  in  Kefton. 

Ptolemy's  latitudes  of  London  and  Winchefter,  compared 
with  that  of  his  Noiomagos  t  are  dire&ly  againft  Hol\uood  ///'/', 
and  every  place  in  its  neighbourhood;  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
fuppofed  this  hill  to  be  the  Niwiomagus  of  Antonine,  fays, 
"  Camden,  Gale,  and  Horfeley,  look  for  this  town  at  Wood- 
cote,  influenced  poljbly  by  the  fuppofition,  that  the  N/ovio- 
magus  of  Antonine,  was  the  fame  place  with  the  Noiomago: 
which  Ptolemy  mentions  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Regni :  But 
there  are  fufficient  grounds  to  believe,  that  they  were  two 
diftinft  places.  The  Noiomagos  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have 
been  5p  miles  from  London,  for  he  blames  Marinas  Tjrius  for 
making  it  by  climate  north  of  London,  but  by  itinerary  ac- 
count fouth  of  that  city  as  much  as  59  miles.  He  does  not 
tind  fault  with  the  number  of  miles,  but  with  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  that  geographer,  in  making  the  place  north  of 
another  by  one  method,  whilft  by  another  he  fliews,  that  it 
lieth  to  the  fouth  of  it.  This  diftance  by  the  moft  direcl 
road  exactly  reaches  to  Chichefter,  the  fuppofed  Regnum  of 
the  Itinerary,  which  is  therefore  more  likely  the  town  in- 
tended by  Noieniagos" 

Burton  fays,  "  that  a  very  rational  gentleman,  Mr.  W. 
Somner,  in  his  defcription  of  Canterbury,  is  not  pleafedwith 
either  of  thefe  (Woodcote  or  Croydon),  and  he  fays  he 
"  cannot  conceive  how  Noviomagus  fhould  be  a  ftage  for  this 
rode  (a  Londinio  Rutupias)  and  lie  wide  of  London  as  Wood- 
cote  doth  fo  many  miles,  and  confequently  fet  the  traveller 
at  as  great  a  diftance  from  the  place  whither  he  is  bound, 
Richborough,  as  when  he  firft  fet  out  for  London.  Confi- 
dering  this,  and  the  diftance  between  this  and  Rochefter  by 
the  Itinerary,  I  fhould  rather  place  it  about  Crayford,  much 
about  10  miles  from  London,  upon  or  along  fome  hill  or  down, 
fince  it  is  otherwife  called  Novvdunum" — Burton  agrees  not 
with  Somner  in  this,  and  carries  the  ftation  to  Woodcote. 

The  Nowmagoi*  of  Ptolemy  is  not  then  in  the  opinion  of 
fome,  the  Nev'wmagus  of  Antonine ;  and  as  we  have  found 

*  Novinmagits,  or  Speyr,  was  also  written  by  Ptolemy, 
See  Baudiaiuli  Lexicon.  Geograph. 
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the  firft  to  be  Psgnum,  let  us  examine  into  the  place  of  this 
fecond  llation.  The  advocates  for  Holwood  Hill  cannot  prove 
their  cafe  from  Ptolemy;  and  it  may  be  rationally  expefted, 
that  they  point  out  their  roads,  and  fhew  their  diftances  from 
other  places,  to  juftify  their  names  of  this  ftation. 

In  the  Monk  of  Ravenna  there  is  a  place  called  Novimago 
Rcgcntium,  Navimago  Regentmm,  and  Rammago  Regentmm ; 
from  which  we  find,  that  fome  caufe  exifted  for  the  addition 
of  Rtgentium ;  and  this  might  be  to  particularize  it,  as  not 
belonging  to  an  adjoining  nation  ;  or  to  know  it  from  a  town 
of  like  name,  belonging  to  another  province.  In  fine  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  Novwmagus,  now  Newberry. 

In  the  firft  and  fecond  Iters  of  Richard  and  Antonlne  cor- 
refted,  the  route  was  evidently,  from  the  dittance,  thro'  Cray- 
ford  (Newberry) ;  and  in  no  other  Iter  is  there  any  thing  to 
prove,  that  this  was  not  the  general  and  common  route  for 
Roman  troops,  except  a  varied  reading  of  the  numerals, 
which  is  corrected  in  Harrifon's  2d  edition  of  Holingfhed's 
Chronicle. 

Anionine  in  fome  copies  perhaps  wrote  from  Vagniaea  to 
Londimum  18  miles;  in  others  he  might  infert  the  interme- 
diate town  at  6  miles,  and  then  reckon  12  more  to  London  : 
And  tranfcribers  may  have  erred  from  not  attending  -to  thefe 
particulars. — Antomne  makes  the  total  of  his  fecond  Iter  481 
miles.  From  not  attending  perhaps  to  fuch  circumftances, 
our  commentators  have  reckoned  50  miles  more  than  their 
author. — Fifteen  may  be  deducted  from  thefe  50  between 
Vagniaca  and  Londimum  only. 

I  have  confidered  Ricbard  in  this  Iter,  partly  as  the  author 
of  it.  His  chief  account  is  in  his  Defcription  of  Britain. 
Whether  he  had  any  authority  for  this  ftation,  and  for  Sylva 
Anderida,  the  reader  will  judge  :  And  he  muft  give  this  fub- 
ject  all  his  attention  to  form  a  correft  judgment. 

It  appears  by  our  author's  defcription  of  Britain  and  this 
Iter,  that  at  15  miles  from  London,  we  are  to  feek  for  Nov'io- 
tnagus,  THE  METROPOLIS  OF  THE  REGNI.  Ptolemy  ftates 
that  the  capital  of  the  Rfgni  was  Noiomagas,  and  that  Marhius 
Tyrius  placed  it  at  59  miles  fouth  of  London  ;  a«d  this  hath 
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been  found  from  his  defcription,  and  from  name,  to  be 
Regnum,  and  Regnum  to  be  Cbicbejler.  Noviomagus  then  at  15 
miles  only  from  London,  and  among  the  Cantn,  could  not 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Regni ;  and  Richard  muft  not  only 
have  miftaken,  as  well  as  other  tranfcribers  of  Antonme, 
the  diftance  between  Vagniaca  and  Nwwmagus ;  but  alfo 
in  reckoning  Novlomagus  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Regni,  when 
their  capital  had  been  fo  particularly  defcribed  (on  account  of 
Marinus's  error)  as  to  prove,  that  it  was  Regnum.  But  it 
feems  that  antiquaries  are  refolved  not  to  relinquish  Holivood 
Hill  as  Nwiomagus :  Let  us  then  enquire  into  their  preten- 
fions. 

It  hath  been  fuppofed  that  the  river  Tames  was  firft  em- 
banked under  the  Romans,  and  that  the  marfties  at  Deptford 
were  not  paflable  before  their  time.  Nay,  authors  have  fup- 
pofed them  impaflable  at  the  time  of  compiling  the  Itinerary. 
But  the  nations  on  the  Tames  may  have  partly  drained  the 
country,  by  making  beds  for  their  rivers,  before  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  Caefar's  defcription  of  his  paflage  of  the  Tames 
favours  this  fuppofition ;  and  I  might  call  to  its  aid  fome  an- 
cient names  to  confirm  my  opinion.  But  I  wim  not  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  thing  like  hypothefis. 

In  Newberry  we  have  proofs  hitherto  never  considered.—- 
The  fea  ran  into  this  creek  of  the  Tames,  more  formerly  than 
at  prefent.  Noviomagus,  which  mould  be  written  Novimagtu, 
was  therefore  rendered  by  the  Saxons,  Crec-an-ford ;  wherein 
Novi  meant  the  little  fea,  the  creek,  or  the  road,  as  at  Reg- 
r.um ;  and  Magus  was  tranflated  by  the  Saxons,  as  ufual,  Ford. 
This  and  fome  other  lands  adjoining,  have  fince  been  named 
Eritb,  or  the  corner  or  creek  diftrict.  In  fome  of  the  grounds 
of  Nesvberry,  the  old  word  Magb  feems  rather  remarkably  to 
be  itill  retained.  This  word  is  pronounced  May,  Mot,  Ma, 
and  May  \  and  from  etymology,  I  might  affert  that  May  in 
May- Place,  May-Green,  and  May-Street,  was  derived  like 
Mag  in  Novimagus.— But  I  know  not  theie  lands,  nor 
whether  May-Place,  May -Green,  and  May  Street,  took  their 
names  from  their  level  furfaces,  from  a  camp,  or  from  the 
eld  village  : — Or  whether  they  were  given  by  fome  early  poffejfor 
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oftlefe  ejlatei.  Were  their  appellations  derived  as  laft  men- 
tioned, it  would  ftill  be  more  remarkable,  that  they  fhould 
have  been  given  by  a  perfon  whofe  name  exa&ly  anfwered 
the  old  name  of  the  ftation. — In  the  pedigrees  of  landholders, 
I  find,  however,  no  fuch  perfon  regiftered  as  May  in  this 
parim }  and  I  conclude,  that  this  denomination  may  be  a  part 
of  the  old  name,  to  which  I  have  fo  often  referred. 

But  we  have,  notwithftanding,  inftances  of  rare  and  re- 
markable occurrences  ftated  elfewhere ;  and  Magus,  in  Novi. 
magus,  or  Nimmeguen,  is  faid  to  come  from  Magus,  an  early 
King  of  the  Gauls :  And  we  know  not,  but  that  our  Magus, 
may  have  been  an  old  King  of  Crayford. — But  with  fub- 
mifiion  to  King  Cray,  May  certainly  did  imply  a  plain,  a 
camp,  and  a  village  ;  and  various  are  the  authorities  which  I 
might  cite  to  prove  this  truth.  In  Vallancey's  Tracts,*  Mr. 
Beauford  has  given  many  Irifh  names  of  places,  in  which  this 
word  is  introduced  ;  and  May  is  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Iflands,  which,  tho'  raifed  confiderably  above  the  fea,  is 
chiefly  level  and  plain  land.f  But  in  our  Novimagus,  Novi 
was  rendered  New,  and  MAGUS,  Berry,  which  laft  means 
alfo  a  camp  or  a  village.  The  various  adjuncts  of  Street  and 
Berry  found  in  this  diftrict  befides,  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  fix  a  ftation  in  any  other  fituation  ;  but  here — where  the 
diftances  are  fo  exact  from  Southfleet  and  London — the  names 
of  the  ftations  fo  fuitable — the  roads  to  it  fo  plainly  traced-— 
fome  myftery Jeemmgly  (only)  arifes  from  the  abfence  of  re- 
mains. 

I  may  allow  for  a  moment,  tho'  no  reafon  prefents  itfelf 
for  the  conceflion,  that  the  Raven/burn,  fifing  on  the  border 
of  Holwood  Hill,  conveyed  fuch  an  old  name  to  this  hill  as 
Novimagus. — But  in  this  cafe,  the  prefent  name  of  the  ftation 
would  have  been  a  tranflation  of  the  old  name.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  we  find  that  Holwood means  the  wood  hill; 
and  Clefton,  or  Kfflon,  camp  land.  Neither  of  thefe  names 
then  comes  from  the  ftream  which  flows  from  this  hill ;  and 

*  Vol.  3,  page  384,  &c. 

t  The  word  May,  from  being  a  level  or  plain,  is  also  a  term  for 
tnanv  rivers. 
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neither  anfwers  to  No-vi,  in  Novimagus  j  much  lefs  does  this 
country,  which  is  very  billy  and  very  rough,  correfpond  with 
Magb,  considered  as  a  plain. 

It  may,  however,  be  expected  by  the  advocates  for  Holwood 
Hill,  that  they  mould  be  admitted  to  try  their  ftation  by  dif- 
tances,  and  by  roads.  But  they  fail  in  dilknce  from  Vag- 
niaca;  for  Holwood  is  fcarcely  15  miles  from  Southfleet,  in- 
fteadoflS.  They  fail  alfo  in  roads;  for  notwithftanding 
that  they  fuppofe  their  poll  the  chief  town  of  the  Regni,  they 
are  unable  to  trace  from  Vagniaca,  any  old  road  to  their  ima- 
ginary capital.  Novimagus  then  agrees  not  in  thefe  cafes  with 
Holwood  Hill  in  Kefton. 

As  to  remains  of  Holwood  Hill,  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  the  Roman  army  under  Plautius,  and 
in  which  he  waited  for  Claudius  before  be  paffed  the  Tames  j 
and  this  refidence  is  fuppofed  to  be  tocr  great  for  a  ftation. 
Holwood  Hill  then,  under  all  circumftances,  brings  no  evi- 
dence in  its  favor  :  And  thus  failing  in  proof,  its  advocates 
may  as  well  convey  their  Noviomagus  of  the  Rcgni  to  Maiden 
Caftle,  and  fix  it  among  the  Durotriges;  as  without  the  ne- 
ceffary  attendants  of  roads,  diftances,  and  fynonymous  names, 
carry  it  to  Holwood  Hill  in  Kefton,  and  place  it  among  the 
Cantii, 

I  might  reafon  the  fame  againft  adopting  any  other  town 
in  this  neighbourhood,  or  within  18  miles  of  Vagniaca,  as 
the  capital  of  the  Regni ;  and  I  might  advife  the  people  of 
Kefton,  of  Woodcote,  and  the  country  around,  to  look  fur- 
ther weft  for  this  metropolis. 

Of  the  different  readings  in  Antonine,  which  ftand  againft 
Vagniaca,  either  1 8  or  6  might  have  been  considered  as  right ; 
and  Novimagus  muft  have  been  rendered,  fo  as  to  explain 
which  of  thefe  was  the  proper  numeral.  Accordingly  this 
place  was  tranflated  Ncwberry  ;  and  this  tranflation,  and  the 
numeral  VI  in  Antonine's  2d  Iter,  {hew  precifely  the  fettle- 
ment,  and  its  diftance  from  Vagniaca.  Nmuberry  or  Crecan- 
ford  was  therefore  as  much  a  ftation  as  Speen,  which  is 
fcarcely  a  doubted  one ;  tho'  Speen  is  not  fo  exacl:  in  dif- 
tances, and  correfponds  with  its  Iter  only  in  name  and  in 
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roads.  As  to  remains  neither  at  prefent  boaflsof  any ;  but  the 
different  names  in  Crayford  convey  flronger  proofs  of  their 
relation  to  the  features  of  this  ftation,  than  the  names  of  any 
other  ftation  impart  to  the  features  of  their  fettlement. 

Magblann  is  barracks,  that  is  camp  or  field  houfes:  and 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  Magus  in  the  article  Tbetford,  I 
by  no  means  agree  with  Dr.  Plott's  account  of  it  in  Martin's 
Thetford ;  nor  with  our  Saxon  tranflators  of  old  names,  who 
have  rendered  this  word  fo  often  a  ford. 

The  word  Magb  and  Madb,  from  Gaelic  Dictionaries, 
and  from  the  article  Ratae,  mean  the  fame,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced Ma,  and  this  forms  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  fettle- 
ment of  Madus. — Dus  in  this  name  is  fort  or  camp,  as  in 
Lindus.  Madus  may  then  mean  the  camp  field  or  the  camp 
place,  or  village;  and  Magus  will  confequently  imply  the 
fame.  In  the  article  Made,  I  gave  the  derivation  of  the  river 
Medway,  and  its  old  name,  fuppofed  to  have  been  Madus : 
But  I  forgot  to  explain  this  ftation,  and  here  iupply  that 
defecl:. 

To  conclude  this  article :  Richard  confidered  Noiomagos,  or 
Noviomagus,  not  as  Regnum ;  and  to  find  a  place  for  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Regni,  he  placed  it  in  this  Iter  at  Hoi-wood  Hill,  or 
fomewhere  near  Woodcote,  influenced  hereto  by  Antonine's 
number  18,  before  referred  to  in  his  fecond  journey.  But 
from  the  Monk  of  Ravenna  there  appear  to  have  been  at 
leaft  two  places  of  this  name,  one  of  which  we  have  proved 
to  be  Regnum ;  and  all  our  difficulties  ceafed,  when  we  dif- 
covered  another  6  miles  from  Soutbfteet,  inftead  of  18  miles 
from  this  place.  To  the  many  conjectures,  and  to  the  various 
arguments  for  Holwood,  for  Woodcote,  for  Carjbalte*,  for 
Beddington,  and  for  otber  places,  what  then  can  we  fay,  but 
that  fome  ignorant  tranfcriber  placed  this  18  againft  Vag- 
niaca,  in  the  2d  Iter  of  Antonine,  inftead  of  6;  and  that 
this  miftake  has  formed  ftations  without  roads,  and  roads 
without  ftations:  In  fine,  that  this  No.  18,  with  our  im- 
paflable  ways,  have  taught  us  tie  vulgar  adage,  that  the 
fartheft  way  about,  is  the  rieareit  way  home. 
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The  remainder  of  this  Iter  has  been  already  noticed ;  and 
I  ihall  only  remark  further,  that  the  diftance  from  Petuaria 
to  York,  46  miles,  is  the  fame,  allowing  for  odd  meafures, 
as  Iter  5,  from  Eboracum  to  Praeturio,  which  is  there  45. 
Hence  Praeturium  and  Petuaria,  notwithftanding  the  opinion 
of  antiquaries,  are  the  fame  ftation,  and  from  thefe  names 
fome  point  at  Spurn  Head  muft  be  this  place. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XVIII. 


Ab  Eloraco  per  Medium  Infula  Claufentum  ufqutjic :— 


Richard,  Her.  18. 

Antonine,  Iter.1. 

Sites  of  Stations. 
From  York  through  the 
middle  of  the  I/land  to 
Bittern. 

Legolio,  M  .  P  

71 

Caftle  Ford   21 

Ad  Fines    

18 

Said  to  be  Ten)  pie  \ 

1*> 

Brough  on  the  Don  J    ^ 
Tapton   Hill,    near)  ./- 

Chefterfield  /le 

16 

16 

Little  Chefter    .  .  .  °.    12 

Ad  Trivonam  

12 

Berry  Farm  in  Bran-  \,i> 
fton  j  IZ 

1? 

Etocetum 

Wall  12 

16 

Manduefledum    6,  16 

Mancefter    16 

19 

Venonim   12 

Copfton   12 

11 

Iter  6  inv. 
Tripontium  9 

Cathorp    H 

17 

llannavatia    .....    12 

Burrow  Hill    .             12 

19 

Said    to    be    Blacky 

16 

Ground  near  Chip-  V12 
ping  Norton    ....  J 
Alcefter  nearBiccfter  16 

15 

Dorchefter  .  .              16 

Tamefi    '.  .  

6 

On  the  Tames               6 

is 

46 

Bittern    38 

This  Tter,  like  the  4th,  goes  from  York  to  Caftleford, 
thence  to  the  right  joins  the  Riceneld  Street,  and  pafles 
Temple  Brough,  Chefterfield,  Penkridge,  Little  Chefter,  and 
Branfton,  to  Wall.  Hence  on  the  Watling-Street  it  pafled 
Mancefter,  Copfton,  Cathorp,  and  at  Burrow  Hill,  left  the 
known  road  for  Alcefter,*  on  the  Akeman.  Brinavis  is  placed 

*  In  a  copy  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  Richard,  by  me,  there  is  the  following 
MS.  note.  "  The  road  runs  north  of  the  town  (Burton)  orerBranstoii 
Moor,  straight  to  Strcttoti,  Rugher,  Borough  Cop  Hill,  East  of 
Litchfield,  which  is  12  miles  fronr.  the  last  station,  and  Ikenild-street 
runs  by  it.  But  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a  break  in  the  her,  which 
having  gone  along  the  ikenild  street  to  the  point  near  Litchfield, 
where  it  crosses  the  Watling-street,  turns  off  at  a  right  angle  down  the 
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at  Black  Ground.  From  Alcefter  a  road  ran  over  Ottraoor, 
and  nearly  to  Dorchefter;  thence  it  patted  to  Silchefter,  &c, 
as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beeke  in  the  Archaeologia. 

LEGOLIO,  M.P.  21:  Caftleford  ti. 

Already  explained. 

AD  FINES,  Said  to  be  at  "  Tem/ile  Brought 


Su/i/iofed  to  be"  Tafiton  Hi  I/,  near 
Chejlerfield." 

"  Camp  near  Penkridge" 


DERVENTIONE,  «  Little  Chejler." 

AD  TRIVONAM,          "  Berry  Farm  In  Bran/ion." 

We  are  obliged  to  antiquaries  for  giving  us  thefe  places  of 
ftations,  and  we  {hould  have  been  more  obliged,  had  they 
given  us  their  features  or  defcriptions,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  been  enabled  to  judge,  whether  their  former  and  prefent 
names  agree.  A  dry  lift  is  of  little  fervice,  but  I  have  no 
other  to  offer  my  reader. 

ETOCETO,  Wall. 

Already  explained. 

MANDUESSEDO,  ditto. 
BENNONIS,  ditto. 

east  to  F.tocetum  (Wall),  and  then  returns  back  the  same  way,  and 
goes  along  it  to  Isannavaria  (Towcester)  (as  in  Antonine's  6th  Iter), 
and  there  again  breaking  off  turns  full  south  to  Clausentum."  1  pre- 
tend not  to  be  a  judge  of  this  track,  but  I  give  it  to  my  reader  as  in 
this  MS.  note. 


1T6 

- 

TRIPONTIO,  the  fame. 
ISANNAVARIA,  ditto. 

BR  IN  AVIS,  Said  to  le  Black  Ground. 

From  En,  an  hill,  and  Nav  from  Av,  water. 

;ELIA  c  ASTRA,  M.P.  16.  Aiceier  16. 


Alle&us  is  fuppofed  to  have  (lain  Caraufius  at  this  place, 
and  the  name,  like  the  appellations  in  Plutarch  on  rivers, 
&c.  is  faid  to  have  come  from  the  deftroyer.  But  this  deno- 
minatioa  is  otherwiie  rendered  by  Aid,  old,  which  is  not  an 
improvement  on  the  import.  This  ruined  old  town  lies  in  a 
very  wet  and  low  lituation,  and  from  Av,  water,  changed  to 
Au  and  Al,  we  may  more  rationally  derive  Alceflcr. 

DORACINA,  M.P.    15.  Dorchcfler  15. 

Is  partly  furrounded  by  the  Tames,  and  has  great  remains. 
It  may  be  derived  from  Dur,  water,  and  In,  land,  which  lad 
fyllable,  with  C  prefixed,  implies  inclofed  land  or  camp. 

TAMESI,  M.  P.  6.  On  the  Tames  6. 

I  will  not  leflen  the  fame  of  the  Tames  and  the  I/is.  Ety- 
mologifts  have  written  with  fo  much  poetical  infpiration  on 
the  marriage  of  thefe  ftreams,  and  of  the  conjunction  of  their 
names,  that  they  have  left  me  only  to  ftate  —  that  rivers  often 
carry  the  appellations  of  their  aeftuaries  from  their  mouths  to 
their  fources.  This  ftream  may  derive  its  name  from  Tamb, 
the  fea,  and  Es  or  Is,  a  diminutive.  Its  water  from  over- 
flowing formerly  a  very  large  track  of  land  from  its  mouth  to 
Windfor,  tho'  now  confined  to  its  prefent  banks,  took  per- 
haps the  name  of  tie  little  fea.  —  Many  other  harbors  and  their 
ftreams  have  taken  a  like  denomination  as  to  import.  —  In  the 
word  ISLAND,  Is  means  tie  fea;  and  ISLAND,  the  fea  land.  — 
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The  firft  fyllable  in  I/is  means  alfo  ibefea  j  but  Is  in  the  end- 
ing is  a  diminutive,  and  means  little,  as  in  the  Tames  or 
Tamis.  The  IJls  is  therefore  a  fynonyme  of  Tamefa  or  Tames, 
and  means  alfo  /fo  little  fea. 

Thefe  explanations  illuftrate  each  other,  and  mew  that  the 
Tames  and  7/fr  may  be  fynonymous,  and  diftinft  names  for 
the  fame  ftream,  and  cannot  be  joined  together  in  one  word, 
fuppofing  that  Tamb  means  ibefea  :  But  if  Tamb  be  fuppofed 
to  mean  ftream,  with  Is  or  Es  poftfixed,  it  may  imply  the 
fea  ftream:  With  Is  is  poftfixed,  tbe  little  fcajlream* 

VINDOMI,  M.P.   15.  Silchejicr  15. 

Vindomi  is  marked  Caleva,  in  the  tranflation  of  Richard  j 
but  I  have  fhewn  this  to  be  erroneous,  under  the  head  Vin- 
donum. 

CLAUSENTO,  M.  P.  46.  Bittern  38. 

Mentioned  already. 


*  Ins  or  Ess  means  a  ship,  and  the  ending  in  Tames  has  been  said 
to  come  from  this  word.  Tamh,  or  Tarn,  implying  the  water  as  well  as 
the  sea,  and  Es  being  a  plural  ending,  thi?  name  may  be  supposed  to 
mean  the  waters :  But  this  rendering  cannot  be  accounted  proper,  for 
where  running  water  is  in  one  body  we  consider  it  in  the  singular  only, 
as  a  stream,  or  as  water ;  if  running  in  more  than  one  body,  the  plural 
number  is  adopted:  1'hus,  for  a  town  at  tbe  confluence  of  rivers,  we 
may  employ  a  plural  termination :  Hut  after  streams  have  united  they 
tire  one  rivet ,  and  cannot  with  any  propriety  he  called  waters  or 
streams.  In  the  Hebrew,  according  to  Bishop  Stock,  most  large  ri- 
vers are  called  seas ;  in  our  island  most  of  our  great  streams,  which 
communicate  with  the  sea,  are  called  little  seas.  Tbe  word  A'avis 
means  a  ship.  But  Nav  in  this  word  means  the  sea ;  and  Is  or  />•*, 
a  ship,  means  also  a  house.  Nuvis  then  literally  means  the  sea  house. 
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I  have  now  terminated  my  enquiries.  The  fignifkationi 
of  our  old  names  of  rivers,  hills,  vallies,  and  plains,  with 
thofe  of  our  towns,  of  our  harbours,  of  our  provinces,  and 
even  thofe  of  our  kingdom,*  were  unknown. 

The  derivations  of  the  names  of  ftations  were  totally  loft  j 
the  files  of  fome  were  uncertain ;  and  the  places  of  others 
forgotten. 

I  have  ihown  the  principles  from  which  names  were  ori- 
ginally formed,  and  thro'  tbefe  have  fixed  many  uncertain 
Roman  towns >  difcovered  fome  unknown  ones;  and  noted  a 
few  imaginary  Roman  fettlements. 

Overlooking  fuch  inventions  and  ftories,  as  cbance,  as  fancy, 
and  as  utiJkUfuhiefs,  ordinarily  fuggeft  : — And  contemplating 
only,  the  many  remarkable  errors  in  ancient  description ;  tie  incre- 
dible fiflions  and  mi/lakes  in  old  appellations ;  and  tie  extraordi- 
nary ftor'ies  and  fables  relating  to  fajl  bijlorv,  I  fhall  have  little 
realbn  to  doubt  the  utility  of  my  labour. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  I  conceive,  that  we  have  for  centuries 
been  treading  on  darknefs  and  con fu lion  in  folving  old  deno- 
minations; but  I  hope  that  the  light  flowing  from  a  rational 
conformity  of  words  to  fubjecls  will  fhew,  that  "  there  is  no- 
iblng Jo  fecretly  hidden,  but  time  and  truth  ivlll  reveal  it" 

*  The  word  Hritannia  lias  been  rendered  by  a  learned  modern  au- 
thor "  The  Land  if  the  Fish  God  Noah  who  entered  into  the  Covenant." 
Ireland  he  translated  "  Tht  Land  of  the  Moon." 


RICARDI  CORINENSIS 
MONACHI    WESTMONASTER1ENSIS 
DE  SITU  BRITA 

LIBRI  DUO. 


Bale's  Pracf.  to  Lelandis  New  Year's  Gift. 

*1 »  ye  find  a  notable  antyqvyte,  tuch  as  are  iJte  Ifysloryes  of 
GILOAS  and  NENMVS  amonge  the  Brytaines,  STEPHATUDES  and 
J\SSERIUS  among  the  EnglisheSajcons,  lete  them  anon  be  imprented, 
and  so  brynge  them  into  a  numbre  of  Coppyes  both  to  their  and 
your  oiene  perpetual  fame. 


RICARDI 

MONACHI  WKSTMOXASTKRIENSIS 
COMMENT ARIOLI  GEOGRAPH IO 

DE 

SITU  BRITTANY 

ET 

STATIONUM 

ttUAS    HOMANI    IPS!    IV   EA    IUSULA   JEDIFICAVEKUNT 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 


CAPUT  i. 

I.  f  1NIS  erat  orbis  ora  Gallic!  littovis,   nifi  Brittania 
inCula,  non  qualibet  amplitudine,  nomen  pene  orbis  alterius 
mereretur;    oftigentis   enina  et  amplius  millibus  paffuum 
longa  porrigitur,  ita  ut  earn  in  Caledouicum  ufquc  promun- 
torium  metiamur. 

II.  Veteres  Britauniam,  ab  albis  rupibus,  primum  Albio- 
ncm,    poftea,    vocabulo  gcntis  fua;,    Brittaniam  cognomina- 
vcrunt,    cum  Brittanicae  vocarentur  omncs  de  quibus  mox 
paulo  dicemus. 

III.  Inter  fcptemtriones  et  occidentem  locata  eft,    Ger- 
maniae,  Gallic,  Hifpaniae,  maxumis  Europac  partibus  maguo 
intervallo  adverfa,  oceano  Athlantico  clauditur. 

IV.  Habet  ipfa   Brittania  a   meridie   Galliam   Belgicam, 
cujus  proximum  littus  tranfmeantibus   civitas  aperit,  <]UJG 
Rhutupis  portus  dicitur:    hie  abeft  &  Geflforiaco  Morinorum, 
Brittanicae  gcntis  portu,  trajeclu  milliuni  L.  five,  ut  quidani 
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Icripfere,  fiadiorum  CCCCL.  illinc  confpiciuntur  Brittones, 
quos 

"  —  penttus  toto  divisos  orbe  — " 

canit  Virgilius  Maro  in  Eclogis. 

V.  Agrippa,  vetus  orbis  defcriptor,  latitudinem  ejus  CCC. 
en.  p.  credit.  Beda  vero  re&ius  CC,  exceptis  duntaxat  pro- 
lixioribus  diverforum  promuntoriorum  tra&ibus,  quibus 
erficitur  ut  circuitus  cjus  quadragies  o6ties  feptuaginta  quin- 
que  millia  paffuum  compleat.  Marcianus,  author  GraecuSj 
mecum  MD100LXXV.  milliaria  habet. 


CAPUT  II. 

I.  -ALBION,  qua?.  Brittania  Magna  a  Chryfofthomo  au- 
thore  Graeco  dicitur,    natura,   ut  refert  Caefar,   triquetra  et 
Siciliae  rnaxume  fimilis  eft;  cujus  unum  latus  eft  contra  Gal- 
liam  Celticam,  hujus  lateris  alter  angulus,   qui  eft  ad  Can- 
tium,  ad  orientem  iblem ;  inferior,  qui  eft  ad  Ocrinum  pro- 
muntorium  apud  Damnonos,  ad  meridiem  et  Hifpaniam  Tar- 
raconenfem  fpeftat.      Hoc  latus   tenet  circiter  millia  paf- 
fmim  D. 

II.  Alterum  latus  vergit  ad  Hyberniam   et  occidentem 
folem;    hujus  eft  longitude  lateris,  ut  fert  veterum  opinio, 
DCC.  m.p. 

III.  Tertium  eft  contra  feptemtriones,  cui  parti  nulla  eft 
objefta  terra  praeter  infulas ;  fed  ejus  angulus  lateris  maxume 
ad  Germaniam  Magnam  fpe&at ;  huic  a  Novanto  cherfonefo 
per  Taixalorum  regionis   angulum  Cantium  promuntorium 
Tnfque  millia  paffuum  DCCC.  in  longitudinem  efle  exiftima- 
tur.    Ita  omnes  infulam  computabant  in  circuitu  vicies  cen- 

.  tena  millia  paffuum,  fed  errant,  nam  a  Cantio  Ocrinum 
ufque  m.  p.  eft  diftantia  CCCC.  inde  Novantum  M.  de- 
lude Cantium  MMCC.  totius  infulae  circuitus,  ut  fupra, 
MMMCCCCCC.  millia  paffuum  eft. 
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IV.  Formam  tothis  Brittaniae  Livius  et  Fabius  Rufticus, 
veterum  do&iffimi  authoies,  oblongae  fcutulae  vel  bipenni  af- 
fimilavere ;  et,  ut  annalium  conditor  Tacitus,  eft  ea  facies 
citra  Caledoniam,  unde  et  in  univerfam  fama  eft  tranfgrefla  j 
fed  immenfum  et  enornie  fpatium  procurrentium  extremo 
jam  littore  terrarum,  velut  in  cuneum  tenuatur.  Sed  Caefar, 
inclutiflimus  di&ator,  cum  Mela  Romanorum  nobili  fcriptore, 
pluribus  earn  triquetrap  dixere  (imilem  :  de  quo  fupra. 

V  Si  Ptolemaeo,  orbis  terrarum  defcriptori  egregio,  aliis- 
quc,  coaevis  illi  fcriptoribus  habenda  fides,  litteram  Z,  fed 
inverfam,  repraefentat  base  infula,  nee  tamen  ex  omni  parte 
exa&e  quadrare  hoc  fimile  fumcienter  praebet  recentiori  aevo» 
defcriptarum  mapparum  infpeftio.  Triquetra  tamen  figura 
foli  Anglias  quodammodo  videtur  conveniens. 


CAPUT  III. 

Brittaniam  qui  mortales  initio  coluerint, 
indigenae  an  advecti,  ut  inter  nationes  caeteras,  parum  com- 
pertum.  Solis  quippe  Judaeis,  et  per  ipfos  finitimis  quibus- 
dam  gentibus,  hoc  contigit  felicitatis,  ut  a  primo  inde  mundi 
exordio  gentis  fuae  originem  continua  ferie  ex  infallibilibus 
deducere  poflint  monumentis. 

II.  Habitus  corporum  varii,  atque  ex  eo  argumenta  :  nam- 
que  rutulae  Caledoniam  habitantium  corns,    magni  artus, 
Germanicam   originem  afleverant ;    Silurum  colorati  vultus, 
et  torti  plerumque  crines,  et  pofitu  contra  Hifpaniam,  ut  au- 
thor eft  Tacitus,    Iberos  veteres  trajecilfe,  eafque  et  in  Hy- 
bernia    fedes   occupaife   fidem   faciunt.      Proximi  Gallis   et 
limiles  funt,   feu  durante  originis  vi,  feu  procurrentibus  in 
diverfa  terris,  pofitio  cceli  corporibus  habitum  dedit. 

III.  Heic,  fi  luberet  indulgere  fabulis,  notare  poflem  Ve- 
netos  ope  commercii  navalis  incolas  religionefque  his  terris 
primum  "intulifTe ;    imo  non  defunt  fcriptores  qui  Herculem 
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hue  quoque  pervenifle,  regnumque  conftituiffe,  referunt :  his 
vero  tarn  alte  reconditis  antiquitatibus,  fabulis  hinc  inde  re- 
fertis,  immorari  vix  opera;  pretium  videtur. 

IV.  In  univerfum  tamen  eftimanti,  Gallos  vicinum  folum 
occupafle  credibile  eft :    eorum  facra  deprehendas,  fuperfti- 
tionum,  ait  Tacitus,  perfuafionem ;  fermo  haud  multum  di- 
verfus:    pro  ulterior!  figno  inlervit  Druidum  traditio,  una 
cum  norainibus  civitatum,  quse  vero  omnes  iis  nominibus  ap- 
pellabantur,    qnibus  gentes,  ortsc  ex  Galliae  civitatibus,  qua: 
eo  pervenerunt,  atque  agros  colsre  ceperunt. 

V.  Hominnmeft,  inquit  Caefar,  iunnitamultitudo,  creberri- 
maque  asdificia,  fere  Gallicis  confimilia,  pecora  fine  numero. 

VI.  Omnium  tamen  humaniflimi,    qui  Brittaniam  auftri- 
nam  incolebant,  neque  multum  a  Gallis  difFerebant  confue- 
tudine;    ulteriores  plerique   frumenta    non    ferebant,    fed 
la&e,  fruftu,  et  carne  vivebant,  lanae  iis  ufus  ac  veftium  ig- 
notus  erat,  et  quanquam  continuis  frigoribus  utebantur  pel. 
libus,  tamen  cervinis  aut  ovinis  veftiti  erant,  et  lavabantur 
in  flutninibus. 

VII.  Omnes  vero  fe  Brittones  olim  vitro  infecerunt,  quod 
cccruleum   emcit  colorem,  atque,  refert  Caefar,  hoc  horribi- 
liore  funt  in  pugna  adfpeftu :  capilloque  funt,  ut  ait  Roman - 
orum  dux,    promiflb,    atque  omni  parte  corporis  rafa  prater 
caput  et  labrum  fuperius. 

VIII.  Uxores  habebant  Brittoues  deni  duodenique  inter  fr 
communes,  et  maxume  fratres  cum  fratribus,  parentes  cum 
liberis;    fed,    fi  qui  erant  ex  his  nati,  eorum  habebantur  li- 
beri,  a  quibus  prirnum  virgines  quaeque  du6tae  erant.     Sua 
<|uemque  mater  uberibus  alit,  nee  ancillis  nee  nutricibus  de- 
Je6hmtur. 

IX.  Utebantur  aut  nummo  a?reo,  dut  annulis  ferreis,  ad 
certum  pondus  examinatis,  pro  nummis,  ut  author  eft  Caefar 
Didator. 

X.  Leporem  et  gallinam  et  anferem  guftare  Brittones  fas 
non  putabant,  haec  tamen  alebant  animi  voluptatifque  caufa, 

XI.  Erant  autem  margaritce,  frena  heburnea,  el  armilla", 
et  ele&rina  atque  vitrea  vafa,   et  gagates  lapides,  ct,  quorf 
eaeteris  excellit,  ftajinum,  magna  copia  merccs. 
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XII.  Utebantur  et  navibus,  quarnm  earinae  prlraum  ae 
ftarumina  ex  levi  materia  fiebant,  reliquum  corpus  navium 
ambitus  viminibus  contextus  coriis  bubulorum  integebatur. 
Quantocunque  tempore  curfus  tenebanr,  ut  author  eft  Soli- 
nus,  navigantes,  efcis  abftinent. 

De  Re  M'dltan  Bnitwwn. 

Xiri.  Fert  ipfa  Brittania  populos  regefque  populorum,  ut 
Mela  lib.  III.  fcripfit :  fed  funt  inculti  omnes,  atque  ut  lon- 
gius  a  continent!  abfunt,  ita  aliarum  opum  ignari,  magis 
tantum  pecore  ac  finibus  dites ;  caufas  autem  et  bella  contra- 
hunt,  ac  fe  frequenter  invicem  infeftant,  maxume  imperi- 
tnndi  cupidine  ftudioque  ea  prolatandi,  qua;  poflldent :  foli- 
tum  quidem,  Brittones  fceminarum  du<5tu  bellafle,  neque 
fcxum  in  imperiis  difcrevin*e. 

XIV.  Dimicabant   Brittones  non  folum  equitatus  pedita- 
tufque  modo,    fed  etiam  bigis  et  curribus,  Gallice  armati : 
covinos,    efiedas  vero,    more  vulgari,  vocabant,  quorum  fal- 
catis  axibus  utebantur. 

XV.  Equitum  genus  eft,  iis,  quum  eft  ufus,  atque  aliquod 
bellum  incidit,  ut  Cxfar  eft  author,  quod  ante  Romanorum 
ad ven turn  ferequotannis  accidere  folebat,  uti  aut  ipu  injurias 
inferreat,  aut  illatas  propullarent :  omnes  in  bello  verfantur, 
atqui  eorum,  ut  quifque  eft  genere  copiifque  ampliflimus,  ita 
plurimos  circum  fe  ambaftos  clientefque  habe.t :  hanc  unam 
gratiam  potentiamque  noverunt. 

XVI.  In  pedite  erat  Brittonum  robur,  proeliantur  dutem 
telis  et  ingentibus  gladiis  et  brevibus  cetris.   Erant  Brittonum 
gladii,  ut  ait  Tacitus,  line  mucrone. 

XVII.  Genus  hoc  erat  ex  erTedis  pugna?,  ut  Casfar  in  IV. 
narrat.     Primo  per  omnes  paries  perequitant,  et  tela  conji- 
ciunt  j  ac  ipfo  terrore  equorum,  et  ftrepitu  rotarum,  ordines 
plerumque  perturbant :  et  quum  fe  inter  equitum  turmas  in. 
linuavere,  ex  elTedis  defiliunt,  et  pedibus  difpari  prcelio  con- 
tendunt.    Aurigse  interim  paululum  e  proelio  excedunt,  atque 
ita  se  collocant,  ut,  fi  illi  a  multitudine  hoftium  premantur, 
expeditum  ad  fuos  reccptum  habeant :  ita  mobilitatem  equi- 
tum,   ftabilitatem  'peditum  in  proeHis  prscftant ;  ac  tantum 
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ufu  quotidiano,  et  exercitatione  efficiunt,  ut  in  declivi  ac 
prx-cipiti  loco  incitatos  equos  fuftinere,  et  brevi  moderari,  ac 
fle&ere,  et  per  temonem  percurrere,  et  in  jugo  infiftere,  et 
inde  fe  in  currus  citiffime  recipere  confueverint. 

XVIII.  Equeftris  autem  proelii  ratio,  et  cedentibus  et  in- 
fequentibus  par  atque  idem  periculum  inferebat.     Accedebat 
hue,  ut  nunquam  conferti,   fed  rari,    magnifque  intervallis, 
proeliarentur,  ftationefque  difpofitas  baberent,  atque  alios  alii 
deinceps  exciperent  j    integrique  et  recentes  defatigatis  fuc- 
cederent.     Utebantur  et  telis. 

XIX.  Formara  regiminis  Brittanici,  ante  adve&os  in  hanc 
inrulam  Romanos,    determinare  baud  facile :    hoc  certum, 
quod  nullum  ibi  ante  hasc  tempers  Monarchic!  imperii  vefti- 
gium,    fed  Democraticum   fuiffe  potius  videtur,    nifi  forte 
Ariftocratiam  asmulari  videatur.     Druidum  in  rebus  maxumi 
momenti  authorjtas  non  exigua.     Commemorantur  quidem 
in  antiquiflimjs  eprum  mpnunientis  principes  nonnulli;  hi 
vero  bfeyioris  plerumque  imperii,  nee,  nifi  ingruente  eximio 
quodam  periculo,  et  more  diftatorum  Romanorum  ex  tern-, 
ppre  creati  videntur.    Nee  defunt  inter  ipfos,   apud  alias 
fortes  genres,  rariflima  exempla,   eledi  ab  illis  in  futurum 
antifignanum  ipfms  hoftium  duces,  ut  pro  illis  in  pofteruai 
militaret,  quern  nuper  hoftem  habuerant. 

XX.  Proceritate  corporis  Gallos  aeque  ac  Romanos  vincunt 
Brittones,  ita  ut  vifos  fibi  Romae  juvenes  nondumque  adultos 
Brittones,  Strabo  philofophus,  orbis  terrae  defcriptor  antiquif- 
fimus,  afHrmet,  qui  folitam  Gallorum  Romanorumque  fta- 
turam  non  levi  momentp  excedebant, 

XXI.  Ditiores  auftralis  ^rittaniae  incolse  aureo  digitorura 
fmiftra?  medium  annulo  ornare  in  more  habuerunt,  aurea 
vero  e  cpjlo  fufpenfa  torques  a  viliores  conditipnis  hpminibus 
difcerriebat  optimatum  eminentiorcs.     Septentrionales  vero 
(hi  veteres  erant  regni  indigens)    veftium  ufus  ficuti  ac  a 
longo  inde  tempore  avi  abavique,  tantum  non  ignari,  yentrem 
et  ceryicem  ferreo  cingunt,  ut  fert  Herodianus,  nobilis  Qrae- 
corum  fcriptor,  annulo;  ornamentum  id  effe  ac  divitiarum 
argumentum  exiftimantes,  accedente  in  ufum  potius  quam 
ornatum  fcuto  angufto,  et  lancea,  gladioque  e  nudis  et 
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corporibus  dependente.  Loricam  interim  galeamque,  fttlura 
nempe  paludes  tranfeuntibus  impedimenta,  rejiciunt  atque 
contemnunt. 

XXII.  Inter  cietera  autem  fuit  et  hoc  Brittanicse  confuetu- 
dinis,  ut  viatores  et  mercatores  etiam  invitos  confiftere  co- 
gerent,  et  quod  quifque  eorum  de  una  alterave  re  apud  ex- 
teros   memorabile  audierit,    aut  cognoverit,    qusrerent,    et 
mercatores  peregre  advenientes  in  oppidis  vulgus  circumfif- 
teret ;  quibus  ex  regionibus  veniant,  quafqne  ibi  res  cogno- 
verint,  pronunciare  cogentes.     His  rumoribus  atque  auditio- 
nibus  permoti,  de  fummis  fizpe  rebus  confilia  ineunt,  quorum 
eos  e  veftigio  poenitere  necefle  eft,  quum  incertis  rumoribus 
ferviant,  et  plerique  ad  voluntatem  eorum  fi&a  refpondeant. 

XXIII.  Funera  eorum  funt  magnifica  et  fumptuofa,  om- 
niaque,  quae  vivis  cordi  fuifle  arbitrantur,  in  ignem  inferunt, 
etiam  arma  et  animalia.     Sepulchrum  tumulus  ex  cefpitibus 
erigit. 


CAPUT  IV. 

ATIO  Brittonum  fuit  omnis,  ut  Gallorum,  admo- 
dum  dedita  religionibus ;  atque  ob  earn  caufam  qui  gravio- 
ribus  afiefti  morbis,  quique  in  prceliis  periculifque  verfa- 
bantur,  aut  pro  viftimis  homines  immolabanr,  aut  fe  immo- 
laturos  vovebant. 

II.  Ad  peragenda  crudelia  haec  facra,  druidum  utebantur 
minifterio ;    nee  credebant  placari  poffe  Deos,    nifi  hominis 
caedes  humano  fanguine  penfaretur.     Hinc  inftituta  publice 
iftiufmodi  facrificia,  oblataque,  ut  gratiflSma  Diis  hoftia,  qui 
in  furto,  latrocinio,  aliave  graviori  culpa  deprehenfi,  his  vero 
deficientibus,  ad  innocentium  quoque  madtationem  defcende- 
bant,  ut  quocunque  demum  modo  Dii  placarentur. 

III.  Nifi  adfuerint  druides,   res  facra  rite  celebrari  non 
credebatur :  hinc  publica  non  minus  quam  privata  facra  pro- 
curandi  negotiura  illis  unice  incurabebat.     Erat  penes  hoe 
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rcliglonis  cura,  zque  ac  myfteriorum  interpretatio,  corporis 
quoquc  ct  fanitatis  five  tuendas,  five  reilituendz  curam  habe- 
bant,  continue  medicine  peritiflimi. 

JV.  Inter  deus  ipfis  praecipue  colebatur  Mercurius,  cujas 
plurima  proftabant  fimulachra.  poft  hunc  Juftitiam  (qui 
Brittotiibus  Adrafte  dicebatur),  hinc  Apollinem,  Martem 
(qui  etiam  Vitucadrus  appellabatur).  Jovem,  Minervam, 
Herculem,  Vi&oriam  (Andatera  vocatam),  Dianam,  Cybe- 
lem  et  Piutonem  venerabantur,  eandem  fere  de  his  numini- 
bus  ac  quidetn  aliae  gcntes  opinionem  amplexi. 

V.  A  Dite  autera,  ut  et  Galli,  gentis  fuas  originem  dedu- 
cerc  allaborabant  Brittones.    Antiquilliraarn  hanc  venditantes 
druidum  traditionem,    earn  ob  caufam  quaiHbet  temporura 
fpatia,  non  dierum,  fed  nodium  numero  definiebant,  dieiqiie 
mentis  et  anui  uatalis  initia  ita  numerare  confueverunt,  ut 
capto  a  nocle  initio  dies  fubfequeretur ;  quae  confuetutlo  om- 
nino  convenit   cum  antiquillima  ilia,   qui  Gen.  I.  habetur 
no6tium  ac  dierura  coraputatione. 

VI.  Ad  druides  magnus  difciplinae  caufa  confluebat  ado- 
lefcentium  numcrus;   hi  quippe  in  magno  erant  apud  iplbs 
honore,  nam  fere  de  omnibus  controverfiis,    publicis  priva- 
tifque,    conftituebant,    et  fi  quod  admiiTum  erat  facinus,  fi 
cxdes  fada,    fi  de  hasreditate,    de  finibus  controverfia  erat, 
iidem  decernebant :  pracmia  poenafque  conftituerunt,   fi  quis 
aut  privatus  aut  publicus  eorum  decreto  non  ftetit,  facrificiis 
interdicebaut ;  hxc  exclufionis  poena  apud  eos  erat  graviflima. 
Quibus  ita  interdiftum,  ii  numero  impiorum  ac  fceleratorum 
habebantur :    iis  omnes  decedebant,    aditurn  eorum  fermo- 
nemque  defugientes,    ne  quid  ex  corrtagione  incommodi  ac- 
ciperent:    neque  iis  petentibus  jus  reddebatur,  neque  honos 
liabebatur  ullus. 

VII.  His  autem  omnibus  druidibus  pneerat  unus,    qui 
fummam  inter  eos  poteftatem  habebat  et  authoritatem.   Hoc 
niortuo,  fucceflbr  dabatur,  qui  inter  reliquos  excellebat  dig- 
nitate ;  at  fi  plurcs  effent  dignitate  pares,  fuffragio  druiduni 
res  committebaturj  nonnunquam  etiam  de  priucipatu  armis 
coiitendebant. 
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VIII.  Druides  a  bello  abefle  folebant,  neque  tributa  una 
cum  reliquis  peudebant,    militia;  vacationem,    omniumque 
rerum  babebant  immunitatem  j    tantis  excitati  prasmiis,    et 
iua  fponte,    multi  in  difciplinam  conveniebant,  etapropin- 
quis  parentibufqne  mittebantur. 

IX.  Magnum  ibi   numerum  verfuum  edifcere  folebant, 
quod  unicum   apud  eos  memoriae  et  annalium  genus  :  itaque 
iionnulli   annos  vicenos  in  difciplina  permanebant,  neque  fas 
elle  exiltimarunt   earn  litteris  mandare,  quum  tamen  in  reli- 
quis fere  rebus,  publicis  privatifque  rationibus,  Grzcis  lit- 
teris uterentur.     "  Id  michi   duabus   de  caufis,"    inquit  D. 
Julius,  "  inftituiire  videntur ;  quod  neque  in  vulgus  difci- 
pliuam  efferri  velint ;  neque  eos,  qui  difcunt,  litteris  confi- 
fos,  minus  memorias  (ludere ;  quod  fere  plerifque  accidit,  ut 
prsefidio  litterarum,  diligentiam  in  perdifcendo,  ac  memoriam 
remittant. 

X.  Inprimis  hoc  perfuadere  allaborabant,  non  interire  ani- 
mas,  fed  ab  aliis  poft  mortem  tranfire  ad  alios ;    atque  hoc 
maxume  ad  virtutem  excitari  putabant,  metu  mortis  neglefto. 
Multa  pra^terea  de  fyderibus  atque  eorum  motu,  de  mundi  et 
terrarum  magnitudine,    de  rerum  natura,  de  Deorum  vi  ac 
poteftate  difputabant,  etjuventuti  tradebant  follicite. 

XI.  Non  eft  omittenda  de  vifco  admiratio :    nihil  habe- 
bant  druides  vifco  et  arbore  in  qua  gignatur  (fi  modo  fit 
robur)  facratius.    Jam  per  fe  robornm  eligebant  lucos,  nee 
villa  facra  fine  ea  fronde  conficiebant;  ut  inde  appellati  quo- 
que  interpretatione  Groeca  poflint  &fvi$ts  (Druides)  videri. 
Enimvero  quicquid  adnafcatur  illis,  e  coelo  miflum  putabant, 
fignumque  efle  elecla:  ab  ipfo  Deo  arboris.     Eit  autem  id 
rarum  admodum  inventu,  et  repertum  magna  religione  peti- 
tur,  et  ante  omnia  fexta  luna,  qu^:  principium  menfium  an- 
norumque  bis  facit,  et  feculi,  poft  tricefimum  annum ;  quia 
jam  virium  abunde  habebat,  nee  tamen  fit  fui  dimidia.    Om- 
nia  fanantem  appellantes  fuo  vocabulo.     Sacrificio  epulifque 
rite  fub  arbore  praeparatis,  duos  admovebant  candidi  coloris 
tauros,  quorum  cornua  tune  primum  vinciantur.     Sacerdos 
Candida  vefte  cultus  arborem  fcandebat,    falce  aurea  dime- 
tiens ;    candido  id  excipiebatur  fago :  tune  deraum  vi<5tima5 
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immolant,  prxcantes,  ut  fuum  donum  Deus  profperum  fu- 
ceret.  His,  quibus  dederant,  fcecunditatem  eo  poto  dari 
cuicunque  animali  fterili  arbitrabantur,  contraque  venena 
omnia  efle  remedio :  tanta  gentium  in  rebus  frivolis  plerum- 
que  religio  fuerat ! 

XII.  Druidarum  difciplina  in  noftra  Brittania  reperta,  at- 
que  inde  in  Galliara  tranflata  efle  exiftimatur :  unde  Plinius 
eleganter  declamat  lib.  XXX.  his  verbis :    "  Sed  quid  ego 
hsec  comraemorem  in  arte  oceanum  quoque  tranfgrefla,  et  ad 
naturae  inane  pervefta  ?    Brittania  hodieque  earn  attonite  cc- 
lebrat  tantis  ceremoniis,  ut  dedifle  Perfis  videri  poflit :"  idem 
Julius  Caefar  affirmat  in  Ephemeridis :  "  Et  nunc,  qui  dili- 
gentius  earn  rem  cognofcere  volunt,  plerumque  illo,  difcendi 
caufla,  proficifcuntur." 

XIII.  Druides  certo  anni  tempore  in  finibus  Brittaniae,  in 
infulae  Monae  luco  confecrato,  confidebant ;  hue  omnes  un- 
dique,  quos  inter  controverfia,  conveniebant,  eorumqueju- 
diciis  decretifque  acquiefcebant. 

XIV.  Prseter  druides  apud  Gallos  atque  Brittones  erant 
bardi  poet<e,  qui  Deum  Heroumque  res  geftas,  heroicis  ex- 
pofitas  verfibus,  cum  dulcibus  lyrse  modulis  cantitabant. 

XV.  De  his  ambobus  ita  cecinit  Lucanus  vates  his  verfi- 
bus, quibus  hoc  caput  finiam : 

«*  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptas 
Laudibus  in  lougum,  vates  !  d-mittitis  aevum, 
Plurima  securi  fudistis  carm'ma  bardi. 
Et  vos  barbaricos  ritus,  moremque  sinistrum 
Sacrorum,  druidrc,  positis  repetistis  ab  annis. 
Solis  nosse  Deos,  et  cceli  numina  vobis, 
Aut  solis  nescire  datum  :  nemora  alta  reraotis 
Incolitis  lucis.     Vobis  authoribus,  umbra; 
NOD  tacitas  Erebi  sedes,  Ditisqne  profuadi 
Fallida  regna  petuat;  regit  idem  spiritus  artus 
Orbe  alio :  longce,  canitis  (si  cognita)  vitae 
Mors  media  est.     Certe  populi,  quos  despicit  Arctos, 
Felices  errore  suo,  quos  ille  tiraorum 
Maxumus,  baud  urget  Lethi  metus :  inde  ruendi 
In  ferrum  mens  prooa  viris,  animseque  capacet 
Mortis;  et  ignavum  rediture  parcere  Tit«." 
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CAPUT  V. 

I.  V^PIMA  frugibus  atque  arboribus  infula,  et  alendis 
apta  pecoribus  ac  jumentis  ;  vineas  etiam  quibufdam  in  locis 
germinans.     Sed  et  avium  ferax  terra  manque  generis   di- 
verfi ;  fluviis  quoque  multum  pifcofis,  ac  fontibus  praclari 
«opiofis,  et  quidem  prsecipue  ifcio  abundat  et  anguilla. 

II.  Capiuntur  autem  fepiffime  et  vituli  marini,  et  del- 
phines,  nee  non  et  ballenae,  de  quo  apud  Satyricum  mentior 
nem  inveniamus : 

"  Quanto  delphinis  ballena  Brittanica  major  ?" 
HI.  Exceptis  autern  variorum  generibus  conchyliorum,  in 
quibus  funt  et  mufculi,  quibus  inclufam  faepe  margaritam 
omnis  quidem  coloris  optimam  inveniunt,  id  eft,  et  rubi- 
cundi,  et  purpurei,  et  hyacinthini,  et  prafini,  fed  maxumc 
candidi,  ut  fcripfit  venerabilis  Beda  in  prima  Eccl.  Hift.  ad 
Regem  Confulfum. 

IV.  Sunt  et  cochlea;,    fatis   fuperque  abundantes,  quibui 
tin&ura  coccinei  coloris  conficitur,  cujus  rubor  pulcherrimus, 
nullo  unquam  folis  ardore,  nulla  valet  pluviarum  injuria  pal- 
lefcere;  fed  quo  vetuitior  eft,  eo  folet  efle  venuftior. 

V.  Habet  fontes  falinarum  et  fontes  calidos,  et  ex  eis  flu- 
vios  balnearum  calidarum,    omni  aetati  et  fexui  per  diftin<5t^ 
loca,  juxta  fuurn  cuique  modum  accommodatos. 

VI.  Nafcitur  ibi  plumbum  album  in  mediterraneis  regioni- 
bus,  in  maritimis  ferrum ;    fed  ejus  exigua  eft  copia;    acre 
utuntur  import'atoj    gignit  et  aurum,  et  argentum.     Pert  et 
lapidem  gagatem  plurimum  optimumquej  eft  autem  nigro- 
gemmeus  et  ardens  igni  admotus,  incenfns  ferpentes  fugat, 
adtritu  calefaftus  adplicita  detinet  sqtie  ut  fuccinum. 

VII.  Et  quia  Brittania  prope  fub  feptentrionali  vertice 
mundi  jacet,  lucidas  ajftate  no6tes  habet ;  ita  ut  medio  fxpe 
tempore  no6tis  in  queftionem  veniat  intuentibus,  utrum  cre- 
pufculum  adhuc  permaneat  velpertinum,   an  jam  advenerit 
matutinum  ?    utpote  no£turno  lole  nou  longe  ffb  terris  ad 


orientem  boreales  per  plagas  redeunte.  Unde  etiam  plurima? 
longitudinis  habet  dies  zeftate,  ficut  et  nodes  contra  in  bruma, 
fole  nimirum  tune  in  Lybicas  partes  fecedente,  id  eft,  hora- 
rum  X.  et  VIII.  ut  author  eft  Cleoraedes :  plurimae  item 
brevitatis  nodes  agitate  et  dies  habet  in  bruma,  hoc  eft,  VI. 
folummodo  ajquino&ialium  horarum :  cum  in  Armenia,  Ma- 
cedonia, Italia,  cseterifq-ue  ejufdem  linese  regionibus,  longif- 
ifima  dies  five  nox  XV.  breviffima  VIIII.  compleat  horas. 

VIII.  Sed  de  Brittania  Brittonibufque  in  genere  fatis  pro- 
lixe  commemoravi.  Res  ipfa  requirit  ad  particularia  tandern 
defcendere,  atque,  in  fequentibus,  ftatum  fatumque  diverfa- 
rum,  quse  hanc  infulam  incoluerunt,  nationum,  quae  eandem 
nobilitarunt,  civitates,  cet.  quales  fub  ditione  Romana  erant, 
ex  ordine  depingere  mei  jam  erit  pvopofiti. 


CAPUT  VI. 

I.  JtSRITTANIA,  fecundum  accuratiflima  veterum,  qius 
propius  fidem  funt,  monumenta,  erat  omnis  divifa  in  partcs 
feptem  ;  quarum  fex  alio  atque  alio  tempore  imperio  Romano 
adjeftaj  fuerunt^,  feptima  vero  fub  folis  barbaris  Caledoniis. 

II.  Supra  di<5t«e  Brittaniae  partes  erant  Brittania  Piima, 
Secunda,  Flavia,  Maxima,  Valentia,  et  Vefpafiana,  quarum 
ultima  non  diu  ftetit  in  manibus  Romanorum.     Ex  his  Brit- 
taniam  Primam  a  Flavia  Thamefis  flumen,  a  Britannia  Sc- 
cunda  mare  dividit.     Flavia  initium  capit  a  mari  Germanico, 
continetur  Thamefi  fluvio,  Sabrina*  a  finibus  Silurum  Ordo- 
vicumque,  vergit  ad  feptemtriones  et   Brigantum  regionem. 
Maxima  ab  extremis  Flaviae  finibus  oritur,  pertinet  ad  infe- 
riorem  partem  Muri,  qui  totam  ex  tranfverfo  percurrit  infu- 
lam,  fpedlatque  in   feptemtriones.     Spatium   inter  ambos, 
hunc  et  alium,  qui  ab  imperatore  Antonino  Pio,   inter  Bdo- 
lam  et  Cl;  ddam  extrufius  eft,  Murum,  occupat  Valentia^r 

*  ForsiUn,  "  Sebrina  et  Dtva,"  »k|.  XX(. 
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Vefpafiana  auiem  a  Bdorae  aeftuario  ad  civitatem  Alcluith, 
unde  linea  ad  oflium  fluminis  Yararis  du&a  terminos  oftendit. 
Secunda  ad  earn  partem  oceani,  quae  ad  Hyberniam  pertinet, 
fpe&at  inter  occafura  et  feptemtriones.  Sed  de  provinciia 
fatis. 

III.  Necefiarium  vero  ducitnus,  antequam  ad  accuratiorem 
nos  conferamus  defcriptionem,   regiminis  in  hifce  provinciis 
Gonftitutionem   paucis  attiugere.      Deprehendimus   adeoquc 
totam,    antiquiflimis  temporibus,    plurium  regulorum  ftatu- 
umque  arbitrio  divifim  paruilTe  Brittaniam,    quorum  non- 
nulli,  etiani  poft  occupatam  a  Romanis  provinciarn,  fuper- 
fuiile  commeraorantur ;    fed  vix  umbra  regiae  dignitatis  ifti* 
principibus  relida,    contrarium   nempe  difluadente  politica 
ilia,  qua  Romani  olim,  prae  cuUiflimis  etiam  quibufque  gen- 
tibus,  inclaruerunt  prudentia.  Vi&ricibus  Romanorum  armis 
fubjugatas  imperatoria  authoritate  conftitutus  praeerat  Lega- 
tus,   ipfa  Brittania  vero  provincia  erat  proconfularis.     Pec 
plures  base  imperil  conftitutio  duravit  aetates  5  licet  in  plures 
interim  ipfa  infula  divifa  fuerit  partes ;    primum  nempe  in 
Superiorem   et  Inferiorem,  deinceps  vero,  uti  antea  demon- 
ftravimus,  in  feptem  difpertita  provincias,  mutata  regiminis 
forma :  deinde  diu  paruit,  ut  imperatoria  fcdes,    base  infula 
Caraufio,  eifque  quos  in  focietatem  adfciverat  tyrannis.    Glo- 
ria et  praclidium  Chritlianifmi,  Conftantinus  Magnus,  credi- 
tur  Maximam  et  Valentiam  Confulares,  Primam,  Secundam, 
et  Flaviam  Praefidiales,  fcciire.     Toti  vero  infulx  prcepofitus 
eft  Vicarius,    vir  perfpicabilis,    fub  difpofitione  viri  illuftris 
Domini    Prsefe&i   Prstorii  Gallic ;    praetqr  quem  in  vetufto 
quodam  volumine  circa  eadem  tempora  commemoratur  ali- 
quis  eximias  dignitatis  vir,    titulo  Comitis  Brittaniarum  in- 
fignis,  all  us  it  idem,  Comes  littoris  Saxonici,  tertius  prasterea 
Dvix  Brittaniae  diftus,  aliique  plures,  magnis  praefe&i  mune- 
xibus,    quae,    cum  diftin&a  eorum  notitia,    injuria  temporis^ 
.impetrari  non  potuerit,  cogimur  taciti  praeterire. 

IV.  Prolixum   nunc   tandem  iter  ingredior,    totam   noa 
minus  infulam,  quam  fingulafque  ejus  partes  curiola  luflrg- 
turus  indagine,    preffurufque  optimorum  in  hoc  negotio  au- 
thorum  vetti^ia.     Fiat  vero  ab  extrema  Primas  provincias  ora 
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initium,  cujus  littora  Galliae  objiciuntur.  Tres  rero  lauda* 
tiflimos  validiflimofque  flatus,  Cantianum  nempe,  Belgicum, 
et  Damnonicum,  compleditur  hate  provincia,  de  quibus  ea, 
qua  fieri  potetit,  cura  nobis  figillatim  agendum.  Cantium 
primo  luftreraus. 

V.  Ad  extrefnam  Bfittanias  Primae  orientalem  oram  rerao- 
tam  Cantium,  Cantiis  quondam  habitatum,  civitatibus  Duro- 
brobi  et  Cantiopoli,  quae  eorum  metropolis;  hie  fepultus  eft 
D.  Auguftinus  Anglorum  apoftolus :  Dubrae,  Lemanus,  et 
Regulbium,  prasfidio  a   Romanis  munita,    eorumque  prima- 
rium  Rhutupi,   deduda  eo  colonia,  metropolis  faftum,  por- 
tufque  clalli  Romanorum,  quae  oceano  feptentrionali  domi- 
nabatur,  recipiendae  fadus  idoneus.     Tanti  nominis  fuit  hscc 
civitas,  ut  littora  vicina  ex  ea  di&a  lint  Rhutupina,  de  qui- 
bus  Lucanus  poeta : 

"  Aut  vagse  cum  Thetis  Rhutupinaque  littora  fervent.'' 

Inde  quoque  ingentia  et  grati  faporis  oftrea  Romam  tranflata, 
lit  author  eft  Juvenalis  Satyricus  his  verbis : 

" Circaeis  nata  forent,  an 

Lacrinum  ad  saxum,  Khutupiaove  edita  Fundo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu." 

Static  etiam  fuit,  fub  difpofitione  viri  fpedabilis  Comitis  lit- 
toris  Saxonici,  legionis  fecundaj  Auguftae. 

VI.  Quam  plurimis  hoc  Cantiorum  regnum  fluminibus  ri- 
gatur,  quorum  celebriora,    Madus,  Sturius,  Dubris,  et  Le- 
manus, qui  Cantios  a  Bibrocis  difcernebat. 

VII.  Inter  tria  ifta  prascipua  Brittanise  promuntoria,  emi- 
tiet  illud,  quod  a  Cantio  nomen  habet :  ibi  oceanus  in  angu- 
lum  quafi  redadus,  curfum  ita  promovet  fluxionemque  fuam, 
donee,   ut  veteres  tradunt,   fretum  iftud  oceani,  quod  jam 
Brittaniae  format  infulam,  efFecerit. 

VIII.  A  Cantio,    vafta  ilia  quae  Anterida  nonnullis,  aliis 
Caledonia  di&a  fylva,   late  extenditur  ad  CL.  milliaria  per 
Bibrocorum  ac  Segontiacorum  terras,   ad  Heduorum  ufque 

excurrens.     De  hac  fylva  ita  cecinit  Lucanus : 

"  Unde  Calcdouiis  faUit  turbata  Brittanqs." 
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IX.  Cantiis  proximi,  et,  ut  putant  nonnulii,  iubjedi,  Bib- 
roci,  quiet  aliis  Rhemi  dicuntur;  natio  in  monumentis  non 
penitus   ignota,    quibus   habit  a  turn   Bibroicum,  Regentium, 
Noviomagumque  metropolis.     Anderidam  vero  occupatam 
tenuerunt  Romani. 

X.  Confines  illis  apud  ripam  Thajuefis  habitabant  Attre- 
bates,  quorum  urbs  primaria  Caleba. 

XI.  Infra  hos,    propius  flumen  Cunetium,    habitabant 
Segontiaci,  quorum  caput  fujt  Vindonum. 

XII.  Ad  oceanum,    Bibrocis  affines,    inferius   habitabant, 
fie  di&i,  Belgac,  quorum  urbes  primariie  Claufentum,  quod 
nunc  Sotheamptona  dicitur,    Portus  Magnus,    oraniumque 
praecipua  Venta,  nobiliflima  civitas  ad  flumen  Antonam  fita. 
Sorbiodunum  vero  tenebat  pricfidium  Romanorum.     Omne* 
enim  Belgas  Allobroges  funt,  et  fuam  a  Celtis  Belgifque  ori- 
ginem  traxe/e :    hi,  non   multis  ante  Caefaris  adventum  in 
bane  infulam  feculis,  reli&a  patria,  Gallia,  a  Qermanorum, 
Romanorumque   populis  infeftata,  atque  devi6ta ;    illi,  qui, 
traje<9LQ  flumine  Rheni,  eorum  expugnatas  occupavere  regi- 
ones,  de  quo  autem  prplixius  M.  Dictator  Caefar,  fedem  heic 
fibi  elegerunt. 

XI U.  Omnes  regiones  quae  Thamefi,  verfus  meridiem,  ad- 
jacent, olim,  uti  vetera  monumenta  declarant,  a  bellicofa 
Senonum  gente  fuerunt  occupaj:ae ;  qui,  fub  dudu  et  aufpicio 
decantatiffimi  regis  Brenni,  peragrata  Gallia,  Alpibufque, 
adhuc  inviis,  fibi  patefadtis,  Romam  faftu  elatam  ifta  iucur- 
fione  vaftam  folo  facile  aequaffent,  nifi  Rempublicam  Roma- 
nam,  quam  more  nutricis  in  finu  quafi  geftare  (dum  infra; 
deftinatum  ab  illis  faftigium  agebat)  videbantur  Fata,  cladeni 
averfura  Manlium  clangore  anferis  excitaflent,  qui,  circa 
montem  unum  pendentes,  et  no6te  fubeuntes,  barbaros  a 
fummo  Capitolio  dejecit.  Huic  eadem  Numinura  cura  Ca- 
millum  poftea  auxilio  mifit,  qui  abeuntes  a  tergo  aggrelTus 
ita  cecidit,  ut  Senonici  fanguinis  inundatione  orania  incen- 
diorum  veftigia  deleret,  urbemque  ita  ruinae  proximam  ab 
interitu  vindicaret.  Senones  autem  ob  valentiffimam  hanc 
expeditionem  natale  folura,  ut  cultoribus  vacuum,  ita  praxis 
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refertiflimum,  alienae  gcnti,  quam  Bellas  fupra  nominates, 
f  trifle,  fatis  liquet,  concelTcrunt. 

XIV.  Ad  Sabrinam,  Thamefi  infer! us,  habitabant  Hedn?, 
urbes  eorum  Ifchalis  et  Avalonia.     Thermic,  qttse  et  Aquae 
Solis  nuncupabantur,  Romanorum,  qui  hanc  Brittariix  ofam 
tenebant,  faclne  colonia  et  perpetua  fedes;  urbs  nominatillima 
haec  erat,  ad  flumen  Abonam  3ta,  ibique  fontes  calidi,  opi- 
paro  exfculpti  apparatu,  ad  ufus  mortalium ;  quibns  fontibus 
praefules  erant  Apollinis  et  Minervae  Numina,   in  quorum 
xdibus  perpetui  ignes  nunquam  Inbafcunt  in  favillas^  fed  ubi 
ignis  tabuit  vertitur  in  globes  faxeos. 

XV.  Infra  Heduorum  terras  fiti  erant  Durotriges,  qui  et 
Morini  alias  vocantur.     Metropolin   habebant   Durinum  et 
promuntorium  Vindeliatti.     In  horum  nnibus  fenfim  coarfta- 
tur  Brittania,    et   immenfum  efforrtiare  videtur   brachium, 
quod  irruptionem  minitantem  commode  repellit  oceanum. 

XVI.  In  hoc  brachio,    qure,    inttrmiflione  Uxellse  amnis, 
Heduorum  regioni  protenditur,   fita  erat  regio  Cimbrorum. 
Utrumne  vero  modernum  Walliae  nomen  dederint,  an  vero 
antiquior  fit  Cimbrorum  origo,  non  aeque  conftat.   Urbes  ill  is 
praecipuse  Termolus  et  Artavia.    Vifuntur  hie,  antiquis  fie 
Ai&x,  Herculis  columns,  et  non  procul  hinc  infula  Herculea. 
Sed  a  fluminis  Uxellae  finibus  continuum  procurrit  montium 
jugum,  cui  nomen  Ocrinum,  extremumque  ejus  ad  promun- 
torium ejufdem  nominis  extenditur. 

XVII.  Ultra  Cimbros  extremum  infulx  angulum  incole- 
bant  Catnabii,  unde  forfitan,    quod  hodieque  retihet  nomen, 
obtinuit  Carnubia.  Urbes  habebant  Mufidum  et  Halangium  : 
cum  vero  has  olim  defertas  propemodum  et  incultas  Brittanirc 
partes  Romani  nunquam  falutaverint,   minoris  omnino  mo- 
menti  urbes  eorum  fuiffe  videntur,  et  hiftoricis  propterea  ne- 
gledae ;  geographis  tamen  memorantur  promuntoria  Boleriurn- 
et  Antiveftasum. 

XVIII.  Memoratis  modo  populis  in  littore  oceani  auftruni 
verfus  affines  ad  Belgas-Allobroges  fedem  habebant  Damno- 
nii,  gens  omnium  validiffima,  quoe  ratio  movifie  videturPto^ 
lemaeum,  ut  totum  hunc  terrae  traftum,  qui  in  mare  brachii 
^inftar  praetenditur,  illis  adfcripFerit.    Urbes  habebant  Uxel- 
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lam,  Tamaram,  Volubam,  Ceniara,  omniumque  raatrera 
Ifcam,  fluvio  cognomini  imminentem.  Fluvii  apud  ipfos' 
praecipui  meraorati  modo  Ifca,  Durius,  Tamarus,  atque  Ce- 
nius.  Ora  eorura  maritima  promuntoria  exhibct  tria,  de 
quibus  mox  paulo  dicemus.  Hanc  regionem,  uipote  metalli* 
abundantem,  Phoenicibus,  Graecis,  et  Gallis  mercatoribus 
probe  notam  fuifie  couftat :  hi  enim  ob  rnagnam  quam  terra 
ferebat  ftanni  copiam  eo  fua  frequenter  extendebant  negotia  ; 
cujus  rei  praecipua  funt  documenta  fupra  nominata  tria  pro- 
muntoria, Helenis  fcilicet,  Ocrinum,  et  Kj,i5  ^eruvot,  ut  et 
nomina  civitatum,  Graecam  Phoeniciamque  originein  redo- 
lentia. 

XIX.  Ultra  brachiura  in  oceano  fitae  funt  infulac  Sygdiles, 
quae  etiam  Oeftrorainides  et  Caffiterrides  vocabantur,  di£tae. 

XX.  Cum  praenominatis  Damnoniis  Belgilque  conjunctis 
XXX.  prcelia  commififie  narratur  valentiilimus  ille  imperator 
Vefpafianus.     Decera  hi  ad  auftrales  Tharoefis  et  Sabrinae 
ripas  habitantes  populi,  a  Romanis  fenlim  fubadti,  eorumque 
regiones  in  provinciae  formam  redaOiae,  quac  Brittania  Prima 
f  uit  appellata,  cum  hie  fuerit  in  iftis  terris  primus  Romanorum 
viftoriae  frudus. 

XXI.  Succedit  ordine  Brittania  Secunda,  quae  a  prioribus, 
interfluente  Sabrina  amne,    difcernitur :    a  provincia  autetn 
Flavia,  turn  memoratus  amnis,  turn  Deva  fluvius  eandem  fe- 
jungit,    reliquum  cingitur  a  mari  interno.     Hasc  erat  cele- 
brata  ilia  regio  Silurum,  tribus  validiflimis  habitata  populis, 
quos  inter  prx  reliquis  celebres  Silures,    proprie  iic  didi, 
quam  ab  ora  reli&a  turbidum  Sabrinae  fretum  diitinguit :  cu- 
jus homines,  ut  eruditilumus  Solinus  eft  author,  etiam  nunc 
cuftodiunt  morem  vetuftum,  nundinas  ac  nummum  refutant, 
dant  res  et  accipiuntj   mutationibus  neceflaria  potius  quam 
pretiis  parant.     Deos  percolunt,  fcientiam  futurorum  pariter 
viri  ac  fceminae  oftendunt. 

XXII.  Civitates  Silurum,  Sariconiam,  Magna,  Gobaneum, 
ct  Venta  eorum  caput,  fuerunt.     Ifcae  vero,    flumini   immi- 
nentem urbem  cognominem,    tenebat  Romanorum  colonia, 
ibique  per  annos  piures  fecunda  legio,  quae  Auguila  alias  vo- 
cabatur,  ftationem  habebat,    donee  Valeutiam  et  Rhutupin 
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transferebatur.    Hsec  erat  provincial  Secundae  primaria  Ro- 
mana. 

XXIII.  Olim  ac  diu  potcns  erat  hxc  Silurum  regio,  fed, 
cum  earn  regno  Charaticus   tenuit,  longe  potentiflima :  hie 
continuis  novem  annis,  omnia  Romanorum  arma  pro  ludibrlo 
habita,  faspe  evertit,  donee  de  illo,  conjun&is  viribus  Roma- 
nes aggrefltira,    triumphavit  Legatus  Oftorius.     Charaticus 
cnim,  praelio  evadens,  auxiliumque  a  vicinis  regibus  petens, 
per  aftutiam  matronac  Romance  Carthifmandux  cum  rege  Bri- 
gantias  Venutio  nuptae,    Romanis  deditus  eft.     Poft  id  tera- 
poris  mafcule  tantum  fuam  iplius  ditionem  idem  ille  populus 
defendit,  ufque  dum  a  Varionio  fpoliatus,  ac  tandem  a  Fron- 
tino  deviftus,  in  formam  Romanae,  cui  Brittania  Secunda,  ut 
fupra   meminimus   nomen  erat,  provincias  fuum  redigi  pate- 
retur  imperiurn. 

XXIV.  Duae  alia;  fub  Siluribns  gentes  fuere,  primum  Or- 
dovices,  qui  in  feptentrionali  verfus  infulam  Monamj  et  de- 
inde  Dimecia?,  qui  in  extrema  verfus  occidentem  parte  dsge- 
bant,  ubi  promuntorium  quod  OAorupium  nuncupatur,  unde 
in  Hyberniam  tranfitusXXX.  milliarium.  Dimeciarum  urbes 
Menapia,  et  primaria  Muridunum.     Lovantium  vero  fibi  ha- 
bitandum  vendicaverant  Romani.     Ultra  hos  et  Silurum  ter- 
minos  fiti  Ordovices,  quorum  urbes  Mediolanum  et  Branno- 
genium.     Sabrina  in  montibus   illorum   oriunda,    majoribus 
tribus  Brittaniaefluviis  merito  accenfetur,  addito  nempe  Tha- 
Hiefi  et  Tavo.   Elucet  imprimis  in  hiftoria  nomen  Ordovicum 
ob  fumtam  de  inclutiffimi  ipforum  regis  captivitate  vindic- 
tam.    Hinc  enim  toties  redaclum  in  anguftias  exercitum  Ro- 
manorum tarn  mifere  vexarunt,   ut  de  illorum  fere  imperio 
in  hac  regione  aftum  fuiflet,    ni  in  tantx  cladis  vindi&am 
poftea  furrexiflet  dux  Agricola,  qui,  vi6tricia  circumferens 
arma,  totam  quoque  hanc  gentem  fubjugavit,  maximamque 
partem  ferro  delevit. 

XXV.  Hue  quoque  referendum  illud,  quod  a  feptentrionc 
Ordovicum  fitum,  ab  oceano  alluitur,  territorium,  cum  illo- 
rum  regimini  aliquandiu  fuerit  fubjeftum  ;  hoc  certo  conftat, 
quod  ilium  Cangiani  quondam  inhabitaverint  tra£tum,  quo- 
rura  urbs  unica  Segontiura,   promuntorio  Cangano  vicina. 
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Inclnta  haeo  erat  d vitas,  freto  Meneviaco,  contra  Monam, 
religiofiflimam  infulam,  ubi  olira  druides  habitare,  adjacet. 
In  hac  infula  plurinfa  fita  erant  oppida,  tola  antem  infula  in 
circuitu  LX.  m.  p.  fere  compleftitur,  atque,  ut  refert  Pli- 
nius,  a  Camaloduno  colonia  CC.  m.  p.  abeil.  Fluvii  apud 
ipfos  Tofibus,  qui  et  Canoviusj  pro  terminis  vero  erat  utra- 
que  Deva.  In  hac  vero  regione  mons  Eriri  ceJfifliraus  maxuni 
ufquc  invenitur.  Ordovicia  una  cum  Cangiorum  Carnabio- 
rumque  regionibus,  ni  fama  me  fallit,  nomine  Genaniae,  fub 
imperatoribus  poft  Trajani  principatum  inclarefcebat. 

XXVI.  Ordo  jam  ad  illam  nos  deducit  proviuciam,  quas 
Fiavia   Romanis  vocata :    unde  vero  hoc  nomen   acceperit, 
utrum  a  mntre  Conftantine  Magni  Fiavia  Julia   Helena,    ex 
his  terris  oriunda  ?    an  vero  a   Bomanorum  familia  Fiavia  ? 
— quominus    determinari    poffit,    obftat   injuria    temporum, 
quae   nobis  invtdet  gcnuina  quae  hue   faccrent  antiquitatis 
monumenta. 

XXVII.  Ad  fluvium  Devam  primo  fiti  erant  Carnabii, 
quibus   habitatae  fuerunt  Benonae,    Etocetum,    Banchorium 
(monafterium  totius  infulie  celeberrimum,  quod,  in  conten- 
tione  Auguftini  everfum,  uon  poflea  refurrexit),  et  reliqua- 
rum  mater  Uriconium,  quae,  inter  Brittaniac  civitates  maxu- 
mas,  nomen  pollidebat.     In  extreme  hujus  terrae  angulo  flu- 
mini  Devje  imminebat  cognominis  Romanorum  colonia  Deva, 
opus  vicefimae  legionis,  quce  Viclrix  dicebatur,  et  olim  illius 
erat  regionis  tutela.     Haec  eadem  efle  exiftimatur  quae  jam 
IVeft-CbcJluT  vocal ur. 

XXVIII.  Infra  nominates  regnum  Caflium,  a  rege  Ptole- 
maeo  Catieucblani  appellatum,  extendebatur,  ant  refpublica 
potius,  quas  ex  binis  gentibus  coaluerat.     Harum,  quae  Sa- 
brina?  proxima  vocabatur  Dobnni,  vel,  ut  Dio  celeberrimua 
fcriptor  annalibus  inleruit,  Boduni.    Apud  hos  oritur  flumen 
Thamefis,  et  deinde  longo  fpatio  per  fines  Heduorum,  Attre- 
batum,  Cafliorum,  Bibrocorum,  Trinobantum,  ct  Cantiorum 
citatus  fertur,  et  oceanum  Germanicum  influit.     Urbes  Do- 
buaorum   erant   Salinas,    Branogena,   ad   finillram   Sabrinae 
ripam,,  Alauna,  et,    cui   reliquiae  nomen  laudemque  debent, 
Corinum,   urbs  perfpicabilis,   opus,    ut  tradunt,  Vefpafiani 
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duels.  Glevum  vero,  in  extreme  regni  contra  regioncm  Si- 
lurum  litura,  Romana  tenebat  colonia,  quarn  deduxit  Clau- 
dius Caefar,  ut  fcriptores  de  id  is  temporibus  affirmant.  Fini- 
timi  illis  Cailii,  quorum  urbes  Forum  Dianas  et  Verulamium  : 
Cum  vero  hsc  ad  rnunicipiam  dignitatem  a  Romanis  evecta, 
ejus  prss  aliis  urbibus  eminentia  illis  omnino  adfcribenda. 
Hie  natus  erat  D.  Albanusi  Martyr.  Haec  civitas  ruiiia  Ca- 
nialoduni,  Londiniique,  in  feditione  a  Bonduica  excitata, 
cujus  in  annalibus  mentionem  facit  eruditiflimus  Tacitus,  in- 
voluta  erat.  Hi  Caflii  olim,  prae  ceteris  infulae  gentibus, 
caput  extulere,  atque  cum  inclutiflimo  eorum  rege  Caffibel- 
lino  (cui  non  paucie  nationes  fuere  tributaria;)  dictator  Cxfar 
multos  eofdemque  graviifimos,  fub  readventum  ipfius  in  hanc 
infulara,  habuit  confliclus;  fed  ab  eadem  ille  gente  cum  Si- 
luribus  conjun&a  fugatus,  unde  et  emendatiflimus  Lucanus : 

"  Territa  quaesitis  ostendit  terga  Britannis." 

Adventante  autem  ipfo  imperatore  Claudio,  omnes  cum  vici- 
nis  fra6ti  funt,  eorumque  regio  in  formam  Romanae  provinciae 
redada,  nomineque,  Cslarienfis,  et  poftea  Flavia,  nun- 
cupata. 

XXIX.  Juxta  Caffios,  ubi  fe  oceano  Thamefis  propinqua- 
vit,  regio Trinobantum  fita  erat;  natio  qua?  non  mocio  fponte 
in  Romanorum  conceflit  amicitiam,  fed  illis  quoque,  ut  co- 
lonias  ibi  ponerent,  metropolirn  fuam  Lundinum  et  Camalo- 
dunum  ad  mare  fita  obtulerunt.  In  hac  urbe  Flavia  Julia 
Helena,  piiflima  conjux  Conftantini  Chlori,  materque  Con- 
ftantini  Magni,  e  fanguine  regum  Brittanicorum  nafci  me- 
moriae proditum  dicuut.  Prima  autem  hsec  Romanorum  in 
Brhtania  coloniarum  erat,  templo  Claudii,  imagine  Vi&oriae, 
cum  aliis  diverfis  ornamentis  infignis.  Lundinum  euim 
mundo  cognita  civitas  erat  et  erit.  Primum  Trinovantum, 
poftea  Londinium,  dein  Augufta,  et  nunc  Londona  rurfum. 
Urbe  Roma,  fecundum  chronicorum  fidem,  fane  antiquior 
eft;  fuper  ripam  Thamefis  fluminis  pofita,  et  ipfa  multorum 
emporium  populorum  terra  marique  venientium.  Haec  a 
piiilicria  ilia  imperatrice  Helena,  S.  S.  Crucis  inveutricq,  cir- 
cumvallata,  atque,  fi  fidee  fit  penes  traditiones,  quac  non 
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femper  erroneae   funt,    nomlnata  eft  Augufta;    tota  aatern 
Brittania  Romaha  Tnfula. 

XXX.  Limes  huic  populo  ad  feptentrionem  flumen  Snrius, 
ultra   quern    habitab'ant    Iceni,    celeberrifna   natio,    iri  daas 
gentes  divifa,  quarum  prior,  Cenomanni  habitans,  ad  fdpten- 
trionem  Trinobarites  et  Caffios,  ad  orieotem  oceanam  fpec- 
tabat.     Horum  urbes  Durnomagus  et  capat  regianis  Venta, 
Romanorum   colonia  erat  Camboficum  ;    in  mare  orienteni 
verfus  procurrens  lingula  dicitur  Flavia  Rxtrerna.    Flurninurrt 
notiflima  funt  Garion,  Surius,  et  Aufona,  in  finam  Metorirt 
fefe  exonerans.     Ex  altera   parte   ad  Aufonam  incolebant, 
Carnabiis  Brigantibus,  et  oceano  vicini,  Coitanni,  in  trafta 
fylvis  obfito,  qui,    ut  aliae  Brittonum  fylvae,    Caledonia  fnit 
appellata.     De   hac   autem  III.  mentionem  facit   hitloricus 
ille  Floras.     Civitas  prirnaria  Coita'nnorum  erat  Ragz;    et 
prater  hanc  Romanorum  colonia    Lindum,    in  extrema    act 
ofientem   provincise  ora.      Totam  vero   regiouem  bitariam 
{ecat  flavins  Trivona.     Haec  Icenoram  gens,    quse,    utpote 
ferocirtima  bellique  poft  hominum  memoriatn  ftudiofiflima, 
omiflis  tarn  ruflicis  quam   civilibus    artibus,   fua  fponte    in 
Komanorum  focietatem  acceflferat,    non  tantum  mox  defe- 
cerat,  fed  ad  fui  quoque  imitationem  alios  quam  plurimos 
excitaverat,    ab  Ollorio   duce  primum   fub  jugum  rniffa  ert. 
Aliquot  poll  annos,  qnum  rex  ipfornm,  et  animo  et  opibus 
valentilfimus,  Paefutagus  moriens  Cacfarem  ejufdemque  pofte- 
ros  heredes  fecerat.     Rotnani  autem  Icenorum  fie  abutentes 
amicitia,  ut  nulli  non  fe  luxurice  dederint,  ab  iifdem  poftea 
fociifque,  fub  duftu  bellicofiilimae  Bonduicae,    vidua;   regis 
fupra   nominati,    ita  infefti   ipfis  funt  redditi,  ut  combuftis 
deletifque  ipforum  coloniis  ac   municipio,    civium  denique 
Romanorm  LXXX.  M.  ferromifere  fint  trucidati;  fed  poftea 
ad  officium  redegit   Suetonius  legatus,  multis  prudcntias  no- 
minibus  fufpiciendus. 

XXXI.  Ad  feptcntrionalem  hujus  regionis  plagam  oceano 
occurrit  fluvius  Abus,  quondam  terminorum  provinciae  Maxi- 
ma unus,  uti  alter  Seteja.     Di£hi  quoque  haac  provincia  fuit 
Brigantiae  Regnum,  fcilieet  ejufdcm  nominis  regionem  com- 
plexa,  tribufquc  habitata  nationibus.     In  extrema  orientali 
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plaga,  ubi  promuntoria  Oxellum  et  Brigantum  extrema  in 
mare  procurrunt,  habitabant  Parifii,  quorum  urbes  Petuaria 
et  Portus  Felix. 

XXXII.  Supra  hos,  uti  et  ad  latus,   fiti  erant  proprie  lie 
didi  Brigantes,  gens  numerofiffima,  toti  olim  provinciae  leges 
praefcribens.      His    cultae    civitates,    Epiacum,    Vinoviura, 
Cambodunum,  Cataradon,  Galacum,   Olicana,    et  primaria 
Ifurium.     Eboracum  vero,  ad  Urum  fluvium,  caput  provin- 
ciae  j  primum  colonia  nomine  Sexta;  a  Romanis  fadum,  fex- 
taeque  deinde  legionis,  quae  Vidrix  dicebatur,  fedesj   dein- 
ceps  vero  plurium  imperatorum  praefentia  illuftrior  fadum, 
municipii  quoque  audum  praerogativis. 

XXXIII.  Totam  in  33quales  fere  partes  provinciam  divi- 
dunt  montes  Alpes  Penini  di6ti ;  hi,  ad  Icenorum  Carnabio- 
rumque  fines,  ad  fluvium  Trivonam  furgentes,  continua  ferie 
per  CL.  mjlliaria  feptentrionem  verfus  decurrunt. 

XXXIV.  Populi,  ad  occidentalem  hujus  jugi  partem  habi- 
tantes,  fqnt  Volantii  Siftuntiique,  ar6tiori  ut  videtur  fcedere 
conjundi.     Urbes  habebant  Rerigonum,    Coccium  et  Lugu- 
balium,   quarum  tamen  pofleriores  binas  Romanorum  tene- 
bant  prajfidia. 

XXXV.  Septentrionales  hujns  terrae  limites  tegebat  murus 
ifte  ftupendae  molis,  a  Romanis  per  iftbmum  ad  longitndinem 
LXXX.  milliarium  extenfus,  cujus   altitude  XII.    craflities 
vero  I1X.  pedes  aequabat,  turribufque  ornatus,  murus  erat. 

XXXVF.  Gentem  hanc,  ab  imperatore  Claudio  primum 
infeftatam,  deinde  ab  Oftorio  legato  devidam,  poftea  a  Ce- 
reali  fradam,  et  magnam  partem  debellatum,  ex  hiftoria  col- 
ligitur :  cum  vero  fponte  fe  Agricolae  dediflet,  pacem  illi 
datam  efle  percepimus.  Famam  hujus  gentis  in  hiftoriis 
praecipue  delerunt  turpia  Reginac  ipforum  gefta  inauditaque 
perfidia.  Ipfa  harum  potentium  nationum  progenies  erat, 
quae  novas  eledura  fedes,  ultimum  ultro,  patriae,  inter  Alpes, 
Danubium,  et  Rhodanum  jacenti,  valedicebat.  Ex  his  in 
Hyberniam  poflea  nonnulli,  iedem  ibi  fixuri,  tranfierunt,  ut 
ex  documentis  confiat. 

XXXVII.  His  borealiores  erant  nationes  iftae  validiffimas 
olim  fub  nomine  Maetarura  venientes,  a  quibus,  mortuo 
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patre,  fratricida  ifte  Baflianus  fuam  turpiter  pacetn  emit. 
Regiones,  quas  tcnuere,  fequentes  erant,  in  orientera  Otta- 
dinia,  inde  Gadenia,  pott  hanc  Selgovia,  delude  Novantia, 
fupra  hos  ctiam  Damnia. 

XXXVIII.  Muro  proximi   habkabant   Gadeni,    quorunx 
metropolis  Curia.     Ad  oceanum  vero  propius  fiti  Ottadini, 
eorumque   caput   Bremenium,    ac  apud  hos  fluvii  Tueda, 
Alauna,  et  utraque  Tina,  infra  murum  decurrentes. 

XXXIX.  His  occidentaliores  ad  Oceanum  fiti  erant  Sel- 
govae,  eorumque  urbes  Corbantorigum,  Uxellam  et  Trimon- 
tiurn,   quam   tamen  fat  diu  tenuit  prsefidium  Romanorum, 
quod  antiqua  memorant  monumenta.     Hujus  regionis  fluvii 
praecipui  fuerunt  Novius,  Deva,  et,  ex  parte,  Ituna. 

XL.  Ultra  Devam,  nuper  dictam,  ad  oceani  quoque  oram 
in  extrema  infulae  parte,  Hyberniam  verfns,  Novantes  fiti 
erant.  Apud  quos  Celebris  ilia  Novantum  Cherfonefus,  Hy- 
bernia  diftans  milliaria  XXVIII.  haec  inter  cun&a  Brittania 
promuntoria  maxumeborea  antiquis  credebantur,  juxta  vero, 
zeque  ac  illi,  caufam  non  video.  Metropolis  horum  Luco- 
phibia,  alias  Caf^e  candid* ;  fluvii  vero  Abrafuanus,  Jena, 
ct,  ad  orientem  regionis  terminus,  Deva. 

XLI.  Supra  Novantes,  Selgovas,  etGadenos,  interveniente 
montium  Uxellorum  ferie,  habitabant  Damnii,  praevalens 
quidem  natioj  fed  quae  condito  muro  non  parvum  regionis 
fuae  traftum  amifit,  a  Caledoniis  fubjugatum  et  fpoliatum. 
Praeter  illud,  quod  murum  tuebatur  prxlidium  Vanduarium 
tenebat  Romanus  miles. 

XLII.  Hie  Brittania,  rnrfus  quafi  amplexu  oceani  delec- 
tata,  anguftior  evadit,  quam  alibi,  idque  ob  duo  ifta  rapidif- 
fima  quae  infundunturzeftuaria,  Bodotriam  fcilicet  etClottam. 
Contra6tus  hie  ifthmus  ab  Agricola  legato  primum  pr^fidio 
munitus  erat  j  alium  murum,  in  hiftoriis  nobiliflimum,  erexit 
Imperator  Antoninus,  ad  XXXV.  circiter  milliaria  proten- 
fum  ;  ut  hoc  medio  barbarorum  fifteret  incurfiones,  qui  et  ab 
JEtio  duce  demum  reparatus  eft,  undecimque  firmatus  tnrri- 
bus.  Has  vero  regiones  pro  ilia  habeo  provincia,  quit  per 
viftoriofaru  Romaaojum  aciem  fub  imperatore  Theodofio  re- 
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vpcata,  atque  in  honprem  imperatoris,  tuuc  ad  clavutn  im- 
peril fedentis,  VaJentiana  di6ta  putatur, 

XLJII.  Extra  murum  fita  provincia  V^fpafiana.  Hasc  eft 
ilia  Caledonia  regio,  a  Romania  nimium  quantum  et  delide- 
rata  militibus,  et  incolis  valde  defenfa;  negotium,  cujus 
amplam  hiftoriae  Romanae,  alias  nimis  de  iftiufmodi  rebus 
filentes,  mentionera  faciunt.  Hie  fluvium  Tavum  confpicere 
licet,  qui  longa  curfu  regionem  in  duas  quaf!  partes  diffecare 
videtur.  Hie  quoquc  arduum  atque  hoirendum  jugum 
Grarapium  offendimus,  quod  provinciam  iftarn  bifariam  fe- 
cabat.  Atque  hrec  eadera  erat  regio,  qua2,  a  commiflb  inter 
Agricolam  et  Galgacum  proelio,  Romanis  utiliflimo,  famam 
in  annalibus  habet  infignem.  Hie  vires  eorum  veterefque 
caftrametationes  hodieque  magnitude  oftendit  moenium;  nam 
in  loco  ubi  ingens  lupradiftum  procliura  habitum  erat,  quidam 
ordinis  noftri,  hanc  viam  emenfi,  affirmanl  fe  immania  vi- 
diflecaftra,,  aliaqueargumentaTaciti  relationem  confirmantia. 

XLIV.  Nationes  vero,  Romanis  hie  fubje&ae,  ordinejam 
fequentur.  Ultra  ifthmum,  ufque  ad  Tavum,  gens  erant 
Horeftii,  quorum  urbes,  poft  praetenturam  quidem  extrudam, 
prius  enim  Damniis  accenfebantur,  fuerunt  Alauna,  Lindura, 
et,  re  non  minus  quam  nomine  reliquis  gloriolior,  Vidoria, 
ab  Agricala  ad  flumen  Tavum  XX.  milliaria  ab  ejufdem  in 
mare  exitu,  aedificata,  memorias  proditum  dicunt. 

XLV.  Supra  hos  ultra  Tavum,  qui  limites  condituit,  erant 
Vefturones,  live  Venricones,  quorum  urbs  primaria  Orrea, 
fluvii  vero  jEfica  et  Tina. 

XLVI.  Oceani  littus,  ultra  horum  fines,  accolebant  Taix- 
ali,  his  urbium  princeps  Divana,  fluvii  autem  JDeva  et  Ituna. 
Pars  Grampii  mentis,  qua>,  ut  promuntorium,  late  fe  in 
oceanum,  quafi  in  Germaniae  occurfuni,  extendit,  ab  illis 
nomen  mutuatur. 

XLVII.  His  contermini  ad  occidentem,  interveniente 
montium  Grampiorum  ferie,  exftitere  Vacomagi,  qui  am- 
pliffimam  regionem  tenebant,  quorum  urbes  Tueflis,  Tamea, 
ct  Banatia.  Ilomanorum  autem  Itatio,  iimulque  provinci« 
urbs  primaria,  erat,  ad  oftium  fluvii  Varar  in  littore  fitum, 
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Ptoroton.    Notiores  hujus  regionis  fluvii  prefer  Vararem, 
qui  provinciam  terminabat,  fuerunt  Tuefis  et  Celnius. 

XLVIII.  Infra  Vacomagos  Tavumque  habitabant  Damnii- 
Albani  ;  gentes  parum  notse,  et  iatra  lacuum  moutiumque 
dauftra  plane  reconditae. 

XLIX.  Inferius  adhuc  Clottae  ripas  accolebant  Attacoti, 
gens  toti  aliquando  olim  BrUtanix  formidanda.  Maxunpus 
hie  vifitur  lacus,  cui  uornen  olira  Lyncalidor,  ad  cujus  oftium 
condita  a  Romanis  urbs  Alcluith,  brevi  tempore  a  duce  Theo- 
doiio  nomen  fortita,  qui  occupatain  a  barbaris  provineuun 
,recuperaverat :  cum  hac  coraparari  potuit  nulla,  utpote  quo?, 
poit  fradas  ca-teras  circurajacentes  provincias,  impetuoa  hof- 
tium  ultimo  fuftinuit. 

L.  Hsec  provincia  dida  eft,  in  honorem  familiac  Flavi.T, 
cui  fuara  Domitianus  imperator  origiucm  debuit,  et  fub  quo 
expugnata,  Vcfpaiiana.  Et,  ni  fallor,  fub  ultimis  imperato- 
ribus  nominata  erat  Thule,  de  qua  Claudianus  vates  his  ver- 
fibus  facit  mentionem : 

" incahiit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule, 

Scotorum  cuuiulos  ftcvit  giacia'is  Hicrne." 

Sed  non  tarn  diu  fub  aquila  fuopte  tenuerunt  Romani,  tit 
pofteritati  innotefcerent  ejufdem  et  nomina  et  fubje&io. 
Curforio  hucufque  oculo,  qualis  fub  Romanorum  imperio 
&rat,  Brittaniam  luftravimus ;  reftat  ut  parili  compendio  Ca- 
ledoniorum  terras  luftremus. 

De  Caledonia. 

LI.  Licet  tota  ultra  iflhmiun  pr«diftum  Brittania  non  inv 
proprie  dici  poflet  Caledonia,  ipfi  tainen  Caledouii  ultra  Va^ 
rarem  federa  habuere,  unde  ducla  linea  tenaiuum  Romaui 
in  Brittaniam  imperil  accurate  fatis  oftendit.  Citeriorve.ro 
infulas  pars  alio  atque  alio  tempore  ab  illis  poileffa  fuit,  reli- 
qua,  ut  fupra  meminimus,  a  Brittonibus  barbaris  occupata, 
Hucufque  et  proficifceutibus  lumenaliquod  foenerant  antiqua 
hiftoriarum  monumenta;  trajicientes  autem  Varar  flumen, 
extiuclo  lumine,  in  obfcuro  quafi  verfamur  j  et  quamvis  non 
nobU  iguotum  fit,  extrudas  ibi  pro  liro.itibus  uupcrii  Rpraani 


fuifle  aras,  Ulyllemqne,  tempeftate  fludtibufque  ja&atum, 
heic  vota  perfolviffe,  fiquidem  condenfe  arboribus  fylva?, 
cum  perpetuis  montium  faxetis,  ab  ulteriori  nos  fcrntatione 
prohibent.  Relationem  fequentem  a  mercatoribus  Brittonibus 
fugitivis  acceptam  pofterilque  reli&am,  ut  fufficientem  a>fti- 
memus,  necefie  eft. 

LII.  Ad  occidentem  igitur  Vararis  habitabant  Caledonii, 
proprie  fie  dicti,  quorum  regionis  partem  tegebat  immenfa 
ilia  Caledonia  fylva. 

LIII.  Littus  incolebant  minores  quidam  populi,  ex  quorum 
numero,  ultra  Vararem  et  ere<Stas  fupradi£las  aras,  ad  Loxam 
fluvium  habitabant  Cantze,  in  quorum  finibus  promuntorium 
Penoxullum. 

LIV.  Huic  ordine  proximus  eft  fluvius  Abona  ejufdemque 
accoljc  Logi.  Hinc  Ila  fluvius,  et  ad  ilium  liti  Carnabii 
Brittonum  extremi,  qui  ab  Oftorio  propraelore  fubjugati, 
jugum  Romanum  indigne  ferentes,  adfcitis  in  focietatem 
Cantiis,  ut  referunt  traditiones,  traje&oque  mari  ibi  fedetn 
eligunt.  In  varia  heic  promuntoria  fefe  extendit  Brittania, 
quorum  primum  antiquis  didtum  Vinvedrum,  turn  Veru- 
brium,  aut  extremitas  Caledonioe. 

LV.  Poft  illos  Catini ;  deinde,  interiores  Logifque  prox- 
imi,  Merta;  fiti  funt.  In  his  oris  promuntorium  Oroadum 
pofitum,  cui  adjacebant  Orcades  infulae.  Ulterius  manabat 
Nabsus  flm'ius,  qui  terminus  erat  Carnabicie  juril'diftionis. 

LVI.  Ad  inferiorem  hujus  regionis  partem  habitabant 
Carnonaca?,  in  quorum  finibus  promuntorium  Ebudum,  ad 
cujus  extrema  eximium  oceanus  linum  efFormat,  qui  olim 
Volfas  appellatus.  Ad  inferiorem  iftius  linus  ripam  tende- 
bant  Cerones,  et  infra  Ityn  Creones  ad  Longum  ufque  pro- 
currit.  Inde  oceannm  inter  et  linum  Lelanum  dictum  ab 
incolis  Epidiis  promuntorium, 

LVII.  Prove6tus  jam  ultra  flumen  Vararis,  idem  illud  re- 
metiri  non  poflum,  quin  in  tranfgreffu  admirer  Romanes, 
alias  fatis  expertos  judicio  atque  experientia,  heic  quali  def- 
titutos  tam  perabfurda  opinione  laboraife,  ut  iftam  Brittania; 
partem,  qua;  jam  armis  ipforurn  intafta  quiefcebat,  reliquam 
jam  fubaQam  atque  pofieflara,  longe  majori  et  longitudine 
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et  latitudine  metirentur,  (quam  tamen  eos  fovifle  opinionom 
fatis  fuperque  conflat).  Qui  enim  ea,  qua  par  eft,  mente 
infignem  Romanorum  ambitionera  atque  infatiabilem  reg- 
nandi  cnpidinem  confideraverit,  et  quo  hoftem  vix  ira  iplb- 
rum  et  notitia,  nedum  timore  dignum  excluderent,  ftupenda 
ifta,  quae  totum  orbetn  in  admiratiorietn  fui  facile  trahunt, 
opera  erexiffe,  in  hoc  ut  in  caeteris  quam  plurimis  magnam 
fummi  Numinis  merito  providentiam  veneremur,  cui  ut  om- 
nia  fubjefta  funt  regna,  ita  et  fempiterha  ab  incolis  gloria 
debetur  et  erit.  Amen  ! 


CAPUT  VII. 


JLrtJSTRATIS  ita  pro  inftituli  ratione  curfim  terris  Brit- 
tanicis,  necelTarium  videtur,  antequam  adlnfularum  defcrip- 
tionem  aggrediar,  dubio  a  non  nemine  moto  occurrere ;  ubi- 
nam,  inquit  ille,  earum  quas  tu  nobis  commemoras  urbium 
norninumque  veftigia  ?  Habentur  nulla  !  Licet  viciffim  quae- 
rere,  ubinam  hodie  fint  Affyrii,  Parthi,  Sarraatas,  Celtiberi  ? 
At  qui  has  celeberrimas  gentes  exftitifle  neget,  impudentem 
(atis  fpero  futurum  neminem.  Nonne  inveniuntur  hodier- 
num  regiones  urbefque  perrnultae  eifdem,  qus  ante  duo  vel 
plura  annorura  millia  habuerunt,  quae  compellantur,  nomi- 
nibus?  Judxn,  Italia,  Gallia,  Brittania,  non  hodie  minus 
quam  prifcis  illis  temporibus  nota  ?  Londinum  hodieque  lin- 
gua vernacula,  fono  non  -'.deo  difcrepante,  London  appellatur. 
Jncuria  majorum  et  in  colligendis  ac  confervandis  illis,  qu« 
hue  facere  et  tune  temporis  non  difficulter  haberi  poterant, 
monumentis  negligentia  fi  attendatur,  non  adeo  quidem  gra- 
viter  ilia  videtur  increpanda,  vel  ut  hujus  defedus  unica  et 
primaria  caufa  cenfenda,  vix  enim  pr<vter  illos,  qui  ordiui 
facroruna  fe  dederant,  operam  libris  fcribendis  commodabanC 
Hi  vero  a  facro  alienum  cenfuerunt  munere  profanis  iftiuf- 
i,  ut  vocabant,  negotiis  operam  fuam  impendere, 
p 
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diderim  potius  nos  fine  periculo  fcire,  et  fine  piaculo  ad  pof- 
(eros  tranfmittere  pofle,  ilia  quae  de  prifco  regnorum  ftatu  fe. 
dula  veterum  monumentorum  perluftratio  et  accuratius  fcru- 
tinium  poterit  inveftigare.  Ad  aliud  vero  fentiendum  me 
fere  compulilfet  bonus  ille  Antiftes,  ita  me  corapellare  vifus : 
Tune  folus  ignoras  quam  breve,  nobis  in  hoc  orbe,  temporis 
fpatium  fitexigendum,  omnefque  noftrosetiam  laboriofifiimos 
conatus  ab  inutilium  fervorum  nomine  nos  non  pofle  reddere 
immunes  ?  omniaque  noftra  ftudia  proximi  ufum  pro  fcopo 
debent  habere  ?  Haec !  cui  unquam  funt  ufui  ?  Bullatis  if- 
tiufmodi  nugis  mundum  deludi !  His  merito  reponimus :  An 
ergo  prohibita  nobis  fimul  oranis  honefta  deleftatio  ?  Nonne 
cximix  divina  piovidentize  documenta  produnt  iftiufmodi 
narrationes  ?  Indene  patet,  quomodo  evangelia  de  morte  et 
merito  Chrifti  concio  univerfum  colluftraverit  et  vicerit  or- 
beni  gentilibus  antea  fuperftitionibus  obnoxium  ?  Obvertenti 
porro,  non  incongrue  forte  Chronologis  iftiufmodi  res  in 
compendio  tra6tari,  denuo  repono  :  Nee  ergo  nimium  quid- 
quam  eft  novifle,  majores  noftros  non,  ut  nonnulli  fabulan- 
Uir,  Autochtones  fuifie,  e  terra  profilientes.  Deum  potius 
naturae  librum  aperuiire,  ut  ex  illo  conftaret  magni  opificis 
omnipotentia,  qualis  in  Mofis  voluminibus  eadem  defcripte 
proponitur.  Denique  forte  refpondenti,  operibus,  author! 
apud  pofteros  nomen  laudemque  parituris,  exploratorium 
ignem  efle  fubeundum,  hxc  inquam  dicenti,  et  in  his  fub- 
flftendi  gratus  profiteer  tantum  his  verbis  efficaciae  fuifle,  ut 
etiam  fuborta  michi  nonnunquam  fuerit  caepti  hujus  labori* 
poenitentia.  Ex  altera  proinde  hujus  opufculi  parte  prster 
Chronologicam  rerum  ccmmemorationem  amplius  quidquam 
exfpe&are  nolit  Benevolus  Le&orp  quem  adeo  benevolentiz 
tutelaeque  Divinse,  paria  ab  ipfo  michi  promitfens,  devotu? 
«ommendo,  fperans,  ut  me  fimul  ccelefti  Patri,  qui  mileri- 
eors  et  condonationis  plenus,  commendet. 

Ex  fragmentis  quibufdam  a  duce  quodam  Romano  config- 
•atls  et  pofteritati  reliftis,  fequens  collettum  eft  Itinerarium., 
ex  Ptolernaeo  et'aliunde  nonnullis,  ordinem  quoqne,  fed  quod 
fpero  i«  melius  mutaturo,  hinc  inde  deprehendes. 
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FUERUNT  olim  apud  Brittones  XCII  urbes,  earum  vero 
celebriores  et  pra:  reliquis,  confpicuze  XXXIII. ;  raunicipia 
fcilicct  II,  Verolamium  et  Eboracura.  Vtlll  coloniae,  fc. 
Londiniura  Augujla,  Camalodunum  Geminae  Martin,  Rhu- 
tupis,  ....  Thermae  Aqua  Soils,  Ifca  Secunda,  Deva  Getica, 

Glevum  Claudia,   Lindum, Camboricum 

Et  civitates  Latio  jure  donatse  X,  fc.  Durnomagus,  Catar- 
ra6ton,  Cambodunum,  Coccium,  Lugubalia,  Ptoroton,  Vic- 
toria,  Theodofia,  Corinum,  Sorbiodunum.  Deinde  XII 
ftipendiarias  minorifque  momenti,  fcilicet  Venta  Silurum, 
Venta  Belgarum,  Venta  Icenorum,  Segontium,  Muridunam, 
Ragae,  Cantiopolis,  Durinum,  Ifca,  Bremenium,  Vindonum, 
et  Durobrovae.  At  praeter  allatas  modo  urbes,  plures  in  Brit- 
taniis  non  habuilfe  Romanes  ne  quis  temere  credat  j  cele- 
briores enim  tantum  commemoravi  j  quis  enim  dubitet,  illos. 
ut  orbis  terrarum  dominatores,  pro  lubitu  elegifle  fibiqu« 
vindicafle,  qtiae  fuis  ufibus  commoda  intelligebant  loca  ?  ple- 
tumque  alias  in  caftris,  qua  condiderant  ipfi,  degebant. 


Diafihragmata. 

RHUTUPIS  prima  in  Brittania  infula  civitas  verfus  Galliam 
apud  Cantios  lita  a  Geflbriago  Bonnoniae  portu,  unde 
commodiflimus  in  fupradidam  infulam  tranfitus  obtingit, 
CCCCL.  iladia,  vel  ut  alii  volunt  XLVI  mille  paffuum  re- 
mota :  ab  eadem  civitate  dufta  eft  via  Guethelinga  di6ta> 
ufque  in  Segontium  per  m.  p.  CCCXXI1II  plus  minus  fie  : 
— Cantiopoli,  quae  et  Duroverno,  m.  p.  X.  Durofevo  XII. 
Duroprovis  XXV.  deinde  m.  p.  XXVII.  tranfis  Thamefin 
intrafque  provinciam  Flaviam  et  civitatem  Londinium  (Au- 
guftam),  SuloMagom.  p.  VIIII.  Verolaraio  municipio  XII. 
unde  fuit  Amphibalus  et  Albanus  Martyres.  Foro  Dianve 
XII.  Magio  Vinio  XII.  UaorodoXlI.  Ifanta  Varia  XII. 
Tripontio  XII.  Benonis  VIIII.  Hie  bifecatur  via,  alteru-. 
trumque  ejus  brachium  Lindnm  ufque,  alterum  verfus  Viri- 
cgnium  protenditur,  fie  : — Manduefluedo  m.  p.  XII.  Etocetc 
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Xflf.  Pennocrucio  XII.  Uxaconia  XII.  Virioconio  XI. 
Banchorio  XXVI.  Deva  Colonia  X.  Fines  Flavia?  ct  Se- 
cundae,  Varism.p.  XXX.  ConovioXX.  Seguntio  XXIIII. 

ITER  II.  A  Seguntio  Virioconium  ufque,  m.  p.  LXXIII. 
fie: — Heriri  monte  m.  p.  XXV.  Mediolano  XXV.  Rutunio 
XII.  Virioconio  XI. 

ITER  III.  A  Londinio  Lindum  coloniam  ufque,  fie : — Du- 
rofito  m.  p.  XII.  Caefaro  Mago  XVI.  Canonio  XV.  Cama- 
loduno  coloniaVIIII.  ibi  erat  templum  Claudii,  arxtriumph- 
alis,  et  imago  Vi&oriae  deae.  Ad  Sturium  amnem  m.  p.  VI. 
et  finibus  Trinobantum  Cenimannos  advenis,  Cambretonio 
m.  p.  XV.  Sito  Mago  XXH.  Venta  Cenom.  XXIII. 

Camborico  colonia  XX.  Durali  ponte  XX. 

Durno  Mago  XX.  Ifinnis  XX.  Lindo  XX. 

ITER  Hit.  A  Lindo  ad  Vallum  ufque,  fie: — Argolico 
m.  p.  XI1II.  Dano  XX.  Ibi  intras  Maximam  Csefarienfem, 
Legotio  m.  p.  XVI.  Eboraco  municip.  olim  colonia  fexta 
m.  p.  XXI.  Ifurio  XVI.  Cattaraaoni  XXIIII.  ad  Tifam 
X.  Vinovio  XII.  Epiaco  XV11II.  ad  Murum  VIIII.  trans 
Murum  intras  Valentiam.  Alauna  amne  m.  p.  XXV.  Tueda 
flumine  XXX.  ad  Vallum 

ITER  V.  A  limite  Prjeturiam  ufque,  fie :— Curia  m.  p. 

....  ad  Fines  m.  p Bremenio  m.  p Corftoplio 

XX.  Vindomora  VIIII.  Vindovio  XVIIII.  Cattaraaoni 
XXII.  Eboraco  XL.  Dervemione  VII.  Delgovicia  XIII. 
PraEturio  XXV. 

ITER  VI.  Ab  Eboraco  Devam  ufque,  fie  : — Calcaria  m.  p. 
YIIII.  Camboduno  XXII.  Mancunio  XVIII.  Finibus 
Maxiroae  et  Flaviae  m.  p.  XVII I.  Condate  XVIII.  Deva 
XVIII. 

ITER  VII.  A  Portu  Siftuntiorum  Eboracum  ufque,  fie  r — 
Rerigonio  m.  p.  XXIII.  ad  Alpes  Peninos  VIII.  Alicana  X. 
Ifurio  XVIII.  Eboraca  XVI. 

ITER  VIII.  Ab  Eboracum  Luguvalium  ufque,  fie : — Cat- 
taraaoni m.  p.  XL.  Lataris  XVI.  Vataris  XVI.  Broca- 
vonacis  XVIII.  Vorreda  XVIII.  Lugubalia  XVIII. 

ITE»  VIIII.  A  Luguballio  Ptorotonim  ufque,  fie :— Tri- 
montio  m.  p Gadauica  m.  p.  .  .  .  .  Corio  m.  p,  .... 
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ad  Vallum  m.  p Incipit  Vefpafiana.  Alauna  m.  p. 

XII.  Lindo  VIIII.  Viaoria  VIIII.  ad  Hiernam  VIIII. 
Orrea  XIIII.  ad  Tavura  XVIIII.  ad  jEficam  XXIII.  ad 
Tinam  VIII,  Devana  XXIII.  ad  Itunara  X  XIIII.  ad  Mon- 

tem  Grarapium  m.  p.  ....  ad  Selinara  m.  p Tueflis 

XVIIII.  Ptorotone  m.  p 

ITER  X.  A.b  ultima  Ptorotone  per  medjam  infulas  Ifca 
Damnonorum  ufque,  fie  :-.Varis  m.  p.  VIJI.  ad  Tueflim. 

XVIII.  Tamea  XXVIIII 

........  m.  p.  XXI.  in  Medio  VIIII.  Orrea  VIIII. 

Viaoria  XVIII.  ad  Vallum  XXXII.  Luguballia  LXXX. 

Brocavonacis  XXII.  ad  Alaunam  m.  p Coccio  m.  p. 

Mancunio  XVIII.  Condate  XXIII.  Mediolano  XVIII. 

Etoceto  m.  p Salims  m.  p 

Glebon  colonia  m.  p» 

Corino  XIIII.  Aquas  Solis  m.  p ad  Aquas 

XVIII.  ad  Uxellam  amnem  m.  p , 

Ifca  m.  p.  ..... 

ITER  XI.  Ab  Aquis  per  Viam  Juliam  Menapjam  ufque, 
fie  :— ad  Abonam  m.  p.  VI.  ad  Sabrinam  VI.  unde  traje6tu 
intras  in  Brittaniam  Secundam  et  ftationem  Trajefltum  m.  p. 
III.  Venta  Silurum  VIII.  Ifca  colonia  VIIII.  unde  fuit 
Aaron  Martyr.  Tibia  amne  m.  p.  VIII.  Bovio  XX.  Nido 
XV.  Leucaro  XV.  ad  Vigefimum  XX.  ad  Menapiaru 
XVIIII.  Ab  hac  urbe  per  XXX.  m.  p.  navigas  in  Hyber- 
niam. 

ITER  XII.  Ab  Aquis  Lpndinium  ufque^  fie : — Verlucione 
m.  p.  Xy.  Cunetipne  XX.  Spinis  XV.  Calleba  Attreba' 
turn  XV.  Bibrafte  XX.  Londinio  XX. 

ITEK  XIII.  Ab  Jfca  Uriconii^m  ufque,  fie  :— Bultro  m.  p. 
VIII.  Gobannjo  XII.  JV^agna  XXIII.  Branogenio  XXI11. 
Urioconio  XXVII. 

ITER  XIIII.  Ab  Ifca  per  Glebon  Lindum  ufque,  fie  :— 
Ballio  rn.  p.  VIII.  Bleftio  XII.  Sariconio  XI.  Glebon  colonia 

XV.  ad  Antonam  XV.  Alauna  XV , 

VennonisXII.  Ratifcorion  XII.  Venromento  XII.  Margi- 
duno  XII.  ad  Pontem  XII.  Croco  colana  Lindum  XII. 
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ITER  XV.  A  Londinio  per  Claufentum  in  Londinium, 
fie: — Caleba  m.  p.  XLI1II.  Vindomi  XV.  Venta  Belgarum 
XXI.  ad  Lapidem  VI.  Claufento  IIII.  Portu  Magno  X. 

Regno  X.  ad  Decimum  X.    Anderida  portu  m.  p 

ad  Lemanum  m.  p.  XXV.    Lemaniano  portu 

X.  Dubris  X.  Rhutupis  colonia  X.  Regulbio  X.  Contio- 
poli  X.  Durelevo  XVIII.  Mado  XII.  Vagnaca  XVIII. 
Novio  Mago  XVIII.  Londinio  XV. 

ITER  XVI.  A  Londinio  Ceniam  ufque,  fie: — Venta  Bel- 
garumm.  p.  XC.  BrigeXI.  Sorbioduno  VIII.  Ventageladia 
XII.  Durnovaria  VIIII.  Moriduno  XXXIII.  Ifca  Damnon. 

XV Durio  amne  m.  p 

Tamara  m.  p 

Voluba  m.  p 

Cenia  m.  p 

ITER  XVII.  Ab  Anderida  [Eboracum]  ufque,  fie: — Sylva 

Anderida  m.  p Noviomago  m.  p 

Londinio  in.  p.  XV.  ad  Fines  m.  p Duro- 

lifponte  m.  p Durnomago  m.  p.  XXX. 

Corifennis  XXX.  Lindo  XXX.  in  Medio  XV.  ad  Abum 
XV.  unde  tranfis  in  tylaximam,  ad  Petuariam  m.  p.  VI.  de- 
inde  Eboraco,  ut  fupra,  m.  p.  XLIV. 

ITER  XVIII.    Ab  Eboraco  per  medium  infulae  Claufentum 

ufque,  fie: — Legiolio  m.  p.  XXI.  ad  Fines  XVIII 

m.  p.  XVI m.  p.  XVI Derven- 

tionem.  p.  XVI.  ad  Trivonam  XII.  Etoceto  XII.  Manduef- 
fedo  XVI.  Benonis  XII.  Tripontio  XI.  Ifannavaria  XII. 
BrinavisXII.  JElia  caftra  XVI.  Dorocina  XV.  Tamefi  VI. 
Vindomi  XV.  Claufento  XLVI. 

Plurima  infuper  habebant  Romani  in  Brittaniis  caftella, 
fuis  quique  muris,  turribus,  portis,  et  repagulis  munita. 

Finis  Itinerariorum. 

Quod  haftenus  auribus,  in  hoc  capite  percipitur  pene 
oculis  intuentibus  :  nam  huic  adjunfta  eil  mappa  Brittanise 
artificialiter  depifba,  quae  omnia  loca  cet.  evidenter  exprimit, 
ut  «?t  ea  cun&arutn  region um  incolas  dignofcere  detur, 


CAPUT  VIII. 

I.  JLjUSTRAVIMUS  jam  Albioncra,  difitae  non  procul 
inde  Hyberniae,   eadera,    qua  haftenus  ufi  fuimus  brevitate, 
defcriptionem  daturi. 

II.  Hybernia  omnium,    poft   Albionem    di6ram    nuper, 
maxume   eft  ad  occidentem  quidem  fita,    fed,    ficut  contra 
feptemtriones  ea  brevior,    ita  in  meridiem  fefe  trans  illius 
fines  plurimum  protendens,  ufque  contra  Hifpanix  Tarraco- 
nenfis  feptentrionalia,    quamvis  raagno  xquore  interjacente, 
pervenit. 

III.  Mare,  quod  Erittaniam  et  Hybernjam  interfluit,  un- 
dofum  et  inquietum  eft,    totq,  ut  author  eft  Solinus,  anno, 
non  nifi  qeftivis  pauculis  diebus,  navigabile.     In  medio  inter 
ambas  infula  eft,  qux  olirn  appellabatur  Monoeda,  nunc  au- 
tem  Manavia. 

IV.  Hybernia  autem,  et  fui  ftatus  conditione,  et  falubri- 
tate  ac  ferenitate  aeris,  multum  Brittaniae  pracftat,  ut  opina- 
tur  Beda,  ita,  ut  raro  ibi  nix  plus  quam  triduaria  remarieat, 
nemo  propter  hiemem  aut  foeiia.  fecet,  aut  ftabula  fabricet 
jumentis. 

V.  Nullum  ibi  reptile  videri  folet,  nullae  viperae  aut  fer- 
pentes  valent ;    nam  faepe  illo  de  Brittania  allati  ferpenteq 
mox,  ut  proximante  terris  navigio  odore  aeris  illius  adtafti 
fuerint,  intereunt.     Quin  potius  qmnia  pene,  quae  de  eadera 
infula  funt,  contra  venenum  valent.     Denique  vidimus,  qui- 
bufdam  a  ferpente  percuflis,  rafa  folia  codicum,  qui  de  Hy- 
bernia fuerunt,   et  ipfam  rafuram  aquae  immiflam  ac  potui 
datam  talibus  protinus  totam  vim  veneni  graflar^tis  totum  in- 
flati  corporis  abfumfifle,  ac  fedafle  tumorem. 

VI.  Dives  Ia6tis  et  mellis  in  Tula,   nee  vinearum  expers, 
pifcium  volucrumque,  fed  et  cervorum  caprearumque  venatu 
infignis,  ut  author  eft  yenera,bilis  Beda. 

VII.  Cultores  ejus,  inquit  Mel^,  iuconditi  funt  et  omnium 
virtutum  ignari,  magis  quam  aliae  gentes,  aliquatenus 
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gnari  pietatis  ad  modum  expertes.  Gens  inhofpit;*  et  belli- 
cofa  a  Solino  Polyhiftore  difti  funt.  Sanguine  interemptorum 
haufto  prius  vjdtores  viiltus  fuos  oblinunt.  Fas  ac  nefas  eo- 
dem  anirno  ducunt.  Puerpera,  fi  quando  marera  edidit,  pri- 
mes cibqs  gladio  impqnit  mariti,  inque  os  parvuli  ftimmo 
mucrone,  aufpicium  alimentorum  leviter  infert,  et  gentilibus 
votls  optat,  non  aliter  quam  in  bello  et  inter  arma  mortem 
oppetat.  Qui  ftudent  cultui,  dentibus  mari  nantium  bellu- 
arum  infigniunt  enlium  capulos,  candicant  enim  ob  hebur- 
ne^m  ciaritatem.  Nam  praecipua  viris  gloria  eft  in  armorum 
fplendore. 

VIII.  Agrippa,  geographus  Romanus,  longitudinem  Hy> 
berniae  DC.  millia  pat'fuum  efle,  latitudinem  vero  CCC.  fta- 
tuit.  XX«  o\\m.  gentibus  habitata,  quarum  X1IX.  littus  te» 
nebant. 

IX.  Haec  autem  propria  Scottorum  patria  erat ;  ab  hac 
egrefii,  tertiam  in  Albione  Brittonibus  et  Piftis  gentem  ad- 
diderunt.     Sed  non  idem  cum  magno  authore  Beda  fentio, 
qui  Scottos  peregrines  efle  affirmat :  nam,  ut  exiftimo,  fuam 
ex  Brittania  non  procul  fita  originem  duxerunt,  inde  traje- 
cifle,  atque  in  hac  infula  fedes  occupafle,  fidem  faciunt  au- 
thores.    Certiflimum  vero  eft  Damnios,  Voluntios,  Brigantes, 
Cangos,  aliafque  nationes  origine  fuifle  Brittanica,  qua?  eo 
poftea  trajecerunt,    poftquam,   vel  Divitiacus,  vel  Claudius, 
vel  Oftorius,  vel  duces  alii  viflores,  illis  domi  tumultum  fe- 
cefant.      Pro  ulteriori  argumento  infervit  lingua   antiqua, 
quae  cum  antiqua  ilia  Brittanica  et  Gallica  non  parum  confo- 
nat,  id  quod  omnibus  utriufque  linguae  gnaris  fatis  planum 
videtur. 

X.  Septentrionali  Hybernise  later!  obtenditur  oceanus  Deu- 
caledonicus  ;    orientale  tegunt  Vergivus  et  Internus,  Canta- 
bricus  vero  auftrale,  uti  occidentale  magnus  ille  Brittanicus, 
qui  et  Athlanticus  oceanus  ;    quern  nos  quoque  ordinem  fe- 
tfuti  dabimus  infulae  et  prajcipuorum  in  ilia  locorum  defcrip- 
tionem. 

XI.  lllud,  quod  ab  oceano  Deucaledonico  alluitur,  hujus 
infulze  latus  habitabant  Rhobogdii,  cujus  metropolis  Rhobog- 
dium  erat  •    in  quorum  oriental!  regione  fitum  erat  ejufdem 
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normals  promun  tori  urn,  in  occidental),  Boreura  promunto- 
rium. Fluvii  vero  Banna,  Darabouna,  Argitta,  et  Vidua, 
auftrum  verfus  a  Scottis  ipfos  feparabant  montes. 

XII.  Infra  promuntorium,  Boreum  littas  Brittanici  marls 
ad  Venicnium  ufque  caput  incolebant  gentes  Venicniae,  qui- 
bus  nomen  debent  ab  illis  dida;  vicinae  infulac  Venicni*,  in- 
ferius  ad  oftium  ufque  Rhebii  fluminis,  quarum  metropolis 
Rheba.  Infra  Rhebeum  Nagnatz  habitabant  ad  Libniurn 
ufque,  quorum  Celebris  erat  ejufdem  nominis  metropolis. 
Auftrum  verfus,  in  recelTu  finus  Aufobae  fiti  erant  Auterii, 
quibus  urbium  caput  erat  ejufdem  nominis.  Inferiorem 
ejufdem  regionis  partem  occupabant  Concangii,  ad  quorum 
fines  auftrum  verfus  manabat  Senus,  amplus  omnino  fluvius, 
cui  adjacebat  urbium  primaria  Macobicum.  In  angultum 
heic  apicem  coar&ata  definit  Hybernia.  Prope  Auftrinum 
promuntorium,  ad  flumen  Senum,  fedes  habebant  Velatorii, 
quorum  metropolis  Regia,  fluviufque  Durius.  Lucani  vero 
habitabant,  ubi  oceano  mifcetur  fluvius  Ibernus. 

XIII.  Ultra  Auftrinum  meridionale  infulae  latus  ab  eodem 
promuntorio  ad  Sacrum  ufque  extremum  tendebat.     Jbernii 
ad  illud  babitabant,   quibus  metropolis  Rhufina.     Hinc  flu- 
vius Dobona,    ac  deinde  Vodiae,  cum  promuntorio  ejufdem 
norainis,    quod   promuntorio  Albionis  Antiveftaeo  obvertitur, 
diftans  inde  milliaribus  CXXXXV.      Non  procul  inde  Da- 
brona  fluyius  Brigantum  regionis  terminus,  qui  fines  regionis 
fluvium  Brigas  et  urbem  habebant  Brigantiam. 

XIV.  Pars  hujus  infulac,  a  Sacro  promuntorio  ad  Rhobog- 
dium  ufque  extenfa,  Orientalis  cenfetur.     Habitantes  fupra 
promuntorium  Sacrum  Meuapii,  primariam  habebant  ejuf- 
dem nominis  urbem  ad  fluvium  Modonam.     Hinc  ad  Mena- 
piam,    in  Dimetia  fitam,   XXX     milliaria  numerantur,  ut 
Pliniu§  refert.     Harum  unam,    quam  nam  vero  incertum, 
patriam  habebat  Caraufhis.     Ultra  horum  terminos  metro- 
polin  Dunum  habebant  Cauci,  quorum  fines  alluebat  fiuvius 
Oboca.    Teutonicas  binas  has  nationes  originis  eflfe  extra  du- 
bium  eft  :  incertum  vero  quo  tempore  primum  in  has  terras 
eorum  majores  trajecerint.    Brevi  ante  Cacfaris  in  Brittaniam 
tranfitum  id  coutigifle  maxume  videtur  probabiie. 
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XV.  Eblan*  ulterius  habitabant,  primariam  vero  ad  Lce- 
bium  flumen  habentes  Mediolanum.   Septentrionali  viciniores 
Voluntii  civitatem  habebant  Lebarum,  fluvios  autem  Vinde- 
rum  et  Buvindara.     Superiorera  his  infulae  pattern,  Rbobog- 
diis  affinem,  tenebant  Damnii,    his  urbium  caput  Dunuin, 
ubi  fepulti  creduntur  D.  Patricias,  D.  Columba,  et  D.  Bri- 
gitta,  eodem  tumulo  reconditi. 

XVI.  Reftat  jam,  ut  eorum  qui  interiorum  hujus  infulae 
partem  habitabant  populorum  mentio  injiciatur.    Contermini 
Caucis  et  Menapiis,  fnpra  Brigantes  autem,  incolebant  Co- 
riondii,    reliquam  infulae  partem  Scotti   habebant,    quibus 
Scotiae  nomen  tota  exinde  debet.     Plures  inter,  quas  illi  ha- 
bebant, civitates  pras  caeteris  innotuerunt  tantum  duae,  qua- 
rum  ad  nos  pervenit  memoria.     Altera  Rheba  ad  flumen  et 
lacum  Rhebium,    Ibernia  altera,    fita  ad  orientale  Seni  flu  • 
minis  latus. 

XVII.  Non  poflfum  non  hoc  locomonere  Damnios,  Volun- 
tios,  Brigantee,  et  Cangianos  omnes  fuifie  Britannicae  origiuis 
nationes,  quac,  cum  vel  ab  hofte  finitimo  non  daretur  quies, 
vel  tot  tantaque  exigerentur  tributa,  quibus  folvendis  fe  im- 
pares  intelHgerent,    fenfim,    novis  quaefiturae  fedes,  in  hane 
terram  trajecerant.   Diftum  jam  antea  de  Menapiis,  Chaucis, 
nee  de  iis,  qua*  offeruntur  ulterius,  plura  occurrunt,  quibus 
tuto  fides  poteft  haberi.     Refert  quidem,  Auguftae  Hiftoriae 
fcriptor,  Tacitus,  quod  pluribus  quam  Albion  peregrinis  Hy- 
bernia  fuerit  frequentata.     At,  fi  res  ita  revera  fe  habuiffet, 
vix  dubitandum  videtur,  plura  nobis  de  ftatu  Hyberniae>  et 
fide  digniora  veteres  fuilTe  reli&uros.   Relifturoque  jam  michi 
defcriptionem  Hybernix  non  abs  re  fore  videtur  docere,  hanc, 
non  armis,  fed  metu  lantum  fub  Romanorum  redaftam  fuiiTc 
imperium.     Quin  potius  regem  Ptolemaeum  in  fecunda  Eu- 
roppe  tabula,    aliofque   veterum  inclutiflimorum  geographo- 
rum,  in  fitu  illius  delineando  erratfe,   utpote  qui  hanc  non 
folum  jufto  longius  a  Brittania,  fed  etiam  prorfus  a  parte  bo- 
reali  provincias  Secundas,  ftatuerunt;    id  quod   ex  ipforum 
libris  et  tabulis  hue  fpe6tantibus  patet  abuude. 

XVIII.  Super  Hyberniam  fits  erant  Hebudes,  V.  numero, 
quan»m  incoke  nefciunt  frugcs,  pifcibus  tantum  et  la&e.vi- 
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ventes.  Rex  unus  eft,  ut  fcribit  Solinus,  univerfis,  nam 
quotquot  funt,  omnes  angufto  interluvio  dividuntur.  Ille 
rex  nichil  fuum  habebat,  omnia  univerforum.  Ad  asquita- 
tem  certis  legibus  adftringitur,  ac,  ne  avaritia  a  vero  re&o- 
que  cum  feduceret,  dilcebat  ex  paupertate  juftitiam,  utpote 
cui  nichil  eiTet  rei  familinris,  verum  alitur  e  publico.  Nulla 
illi  dabatur  fcemina  propria,  fed  per  vicillitudines,  in  quam- 
cunque  commotus  fuiiret,  fibi  vendicat  ufurariam,  unde  ei 
nee  votum  nee  fpes  conceditur  liberornm.  De  Hebudibus 
hifce  nonnulli  fcripfernnt  dies  continues  XXX.  fub  bruma 
efle  no&em,  fed  di&ator  Czfar  nichil  de  eo,  ftudtofe  licet 
Jnquirens,  reperiebat,  nifi,  quod  certis  ex  aqua  menfuris  bre- 
viores  fuifle  no<Sles  quam  in  Gallia  intellexerit. 

XIX.  Secundam  a  continent!  ftationem  Orcades  praebent, 
quae  ab  Hebudibus  porro,  fed  erronee,  funt  VII.  dieruro  to- 
tidemque  noftiura   curfu,    ut  fcripferunt  nonnulli;  numero 
XXX.  anguftis  inter  fefe  deduftae  fpatiis,  vacabant  homine, 
non  habebant  fylvas,    tantum  junceis   herbis  horrefcentes. 
Cxtera  earum  nil  nifi  ^renae  et  rupes  tenent,  ut  ego,  ex  So- 
lino  cum  aliis  colligi  pofle,  habeo  perfuafum. 

XX.  Thule  ultima  omnium,    quse  Brittanicse  vocantur, 
Belgarum  littori  appofita  ftatuitur  a  Mela.    Graecis  Romanif- 
que  celebrata  carminibus,  de  quo  Homerus  Mantuanus : 

" Et  tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule." 

In  ea  folftitio  nullas  efle  no&es  indicavimus,  cancri  fignura 
fole  tranfeunte,  ut  author  eft  Plinius,  nullofque  contra  per 
brumam  dies  j  hxc  quidem  fenis  menfibus  continuis  fieri  ar- 
bitrantur.  Qui  hie  habitant,  ut  refert  Solinus,  principle* 
veris  inter  pecudes  pabulis  vivunt,  deinde  ladle,  in  hyemern 
conferunt  arborum  fru6tus.  Utuntur  foeminis  vulgo,  certum 
matrimonium  nullis.  Thule  autem  larga  et  diutina  pomona 
copiofa  eft,  ut  tradit  idem  author.  Ultra  Thulen  unius  diei 
navigatione  accepimus  pigrum  efle  et  concretum  mare,  a 
nonnullis  Cronium  appellatur.  A  Thule  in  Caledoniam  bidui 
navigatio  eft. 

XXI.  Thanatos  infula  alluitur  freto  oceani,    a  Brittanice 
dontinente  aeftuario  tenui,    Wantfuam  di6to  feparata ;    fru- 
mentar'us  campis  ftlix,  et  gleba  uberi ;  nee  tantum  fibi  foli. 
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ycrum  et  aliis  falubribus  locis,  ut  author  eft  Ifidorus,  cum 
ipfa  nullo  ferpatur  angue,  afportata  inde  terra,  quoquo  gen- 
tium invefta  fit,  angues  necat.  Hsc  non  longe  abeft  a 
Bhutupi  fita. 

XXII.  Veda,  a  Vefpafiano  devi&a  olim,  infula  eft,  prox- 
jmura  Belgis  habet  ab  oriente  in  occafum  XXX.  circiter 
millia  paffuum,  ab  auftro  inboream  XII.  in  orientalibus  fuis 
partibus  mari  VI.  millium,    in  occidentaljbus  III.  a  meri- 
dionali  fupra  feripto  littore  diftans. 

XXIII.  Praeter  fupradi&as  infulas  fuerunt  etiam  VII.  Ac- 
modae,    Ricnea,    Silimnus,   Andrps,  Sigdijes  XL.  Vindilios, 
Sarna,  Caefarea,  et  Cafliterides. 

XXIV.  Sena,  Offifmicis  adverfa  littoribus,    Gallici  Nur 
minis  oraculo  infignis  eft,  ut  author  eft  Mela ;  cujus  antif- 
tites,  perpetua  virginitate  fan6tae,  numero  IX.  efle  tradun- 
tur ;  Senas  Galli   vocant,    putantque   ingeniis  fingularibus 
praeditas,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carminibus,  feque  in  quae 
velint  animalia  vertere,    fanare  qua?  apud  alios  infanabilia 
funt.    Scire  ventura  et  praedicere,  fed  non  nifi  deditae  navi- 
gantibus,  et  ob  id  tantum  ut  fe  confulerent  eo  profeftis. 

XXV.  Reliquas  Albioni  circumfufae  rninoris  peripherias  et 
rrjomenti  infulae,   ex  depiftae  adjedsque  mappae  infpeftione 
melius,  quam  ex  nudo  quodam  recenfu,  cenferi  ac  dignofci 
poflunt.     Heic  itaque  fubfifto  meumque  his  rebus  locatum 
fludium  Benevolo  Le&ori,  ejufque  favori  et  judicio  ftudiofe 
commendo. 

Explicit  feliciterr  Deojuvante,  Liber  primus  Com- 

mentarioli  Geograpbici  de  fitu  Brittaniae,  et 

ftationum  quas  Roman i  ipfi  in  ea  Infula 

sedificaverunt,  per  manum  meam  Ri- 

cardi,  famuli  Chrifti  et  raonachi 

Weftmonafterienfis. 

Dep  gratias. 


RICARDI 

MONACHI  WESTMONASTERIENSIS 

COMMENTARIOLI  GEOGRAPHICI 

DESCRIPTIONS  BRITTANI^E 
SUB    DITIONE    ROMANI    IMPERIL 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


PR.EFATIO. 
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N  fupplementum  datae  hucufque  Brittaniae  antiquse  de-     1 
fcriptionis  deduftum  parili  compendio  fubjungere  con- 
fultum  duxi : — 

I.  Chronologize,  a  prima  inde  orbis  origine  ad  vaftatarn    2 
a  Gothis  Romam  deduftae,  epitomen,  et 

II.  Imperatorum  Legatorumque  Romanorum  qui  huic 
region!  cum  imperio  praefuerant  brevem  recenfum. 

Dicant  forte  nonnulli  potuifle  iftiufmodi  operam,  ut-  S 
pote  non  abfolute  necefTariam,  vel  cultui  divino,  vel  ma- 
joris  momenti  rebus  impend!.  At  fciant  illi  et  fubfecivaa 
horas  antiquitatibus  patriis  priftinique  terrarum  flatus  in- 
veftigationi  pofle  vindicari,  ut  tamen  nichil  propterea 
lacro  cultui  decedat.  Sin  vero  Momus  iftiufmodi  capta- 
tam  ex  otio  licito  voluptatem  nobis  invideat,  ad  finem 
properans  metsque  jam  adftituU<,  heic  pedem  figo. 
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CAP-UT  I. 


.N  principle  mundum,  nobis  hodiernum  reliquifque 
creaturis  habitatum,  VI.  dierura  fpatio  ex  nihilo  condidit 
omnipotens  Creator. 

5  Anno  Mundi  MDCLVI.    Crefcentem  continuo  ufu  ha- 
raani   generis  malitiam  vindicaturus,   Creator  diluvium 
orbi  immifit,  quod  totum  obruens  mundum,  omnem  de- 
levit  viventium  ordinem,    folis,    quae  arcam  intraverant, 
exceptis  et  fervatis,  quorum  deinceps  propago  novia  ani- 
malium  colonis  novum  orbem  replevit. 

6  A.  M.  MMM.  Circa  haec  tempora  cultam  et  habitatam 
primum  Brittaniam  arbitrantur  nonnulli,  cum  illam  falu- 
tarent  Graeci  Phoenicefque  mercatores.     Nee  defunt,  qui 
a  rege  quodam  Brytone  non  diu  poftea  conditum  credunt 
Londinium. 

7  A.M.  MMMCCXXVIII.    Prima  urbis  Romae,    qua; 
gentium  exinde  communis  terror,  fundamenta  pofuerunt 
fratres  Romulus  et  Remus. 

8  A.  M.  MMMDC.    Egrefli  e  Brittania  per  Galliam  Se- 
nones  Italiam  invafere,  Romam  oppugnaturi. 

9  A.  M.  MMMDCL.    Has  terras  intrarunt  Belgae,  Cel- 
tseque  defertam  a  Senonihus  regionem  occuparunt.     Non 
diu  poftea  cum  exercitu  in  hoc  regnum  tranfiit  rex  ^Edu- 
orum  Divitiacus,  magnamque  ejus  partem  fubegit.   Circa 
haec  tempora  in  Hyberniam  commigrarunt,  ejefti  a  Belgis 
Brittones,  ibique  fedes  pofuerunt,  ex  ille  ternpore  Scotti 
appellati. 

10  A.  M.   MMMDCCCCXLIII.   Geftum  eft  Cafflbelini 
cum  civitatibus  maritimis  bellum. 

1 1  A.  M.  MMMDCCCCXL VI.  Caefar  Germanos  et  Gallc* 
cnpit,  et  Brittones  quoque,  quibus  ante  euro,  ne  aomeo 
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Roraanorum  cognitum  fuerat,  victor,  obfidibus 
acceptis,  flipendarios  facit. 

A.M.  MMMDCCCCXLVII.  Denuo  in  has  terras  pro-  12 
feftus,  bellum  geffit  cum  rege  Caffiorum  Caffibellino,  in- 
vitatus,  ut  ipfe  quidem  praetendit,  a  Trinobantibus.  Sed, 
quod  majore  veri  fpecie  tradit  Suetonius,  potius  avaritiem 
ipfius  follicitantibus  pnetiofis  Brittaniae  margaritis. 

A.  M.  MMMMXL1V.    Ipfe  in  Brittaniam  profe&us  13 
imperator  Claudius,  femeftri  fpatio,    abfque  ulla  vi  aut 
fanguinis  effufione,  magnam  infulae  partr.m  in  fuara  re- 
degit  poteftatem,  quam  exinde  Csfarienfem  juflit  vocari. 

A.  M.  MMMMXLV.  Miffus  ab  imperatore  Claudio  14 
cum  II.  legione  in  has  terras  Vefpafianus,  adliuc  in  pri- 
vata  vita,  Belgas  Damnoniofque  oppugnavit,  tandemque, 
commiflis  praeliis  XXXII.  urbibus  XX.  expugnatis,  fub 
obfequium  Romani  imperii  redegit,  una  cum  infula 
Vetfa. 

A.  M.  MMMMXLVII.  Thermes  et  Glebon  occupave-  15 
runt  Romani. 

A.  M.  MMMML.    Poft  novennale  bellum  regem  Sila-  16 
rum  Charaticum  vicit  dux  Romanorum  Oftorius,  magna 
Brittanue  pars  in  formam  provincia;  redada,  et  Camalo- 
dunenfis  coloniae  pofita  fundamenta. 

A.M.  MMMMLII.    Cogibundo  urbes  quzedam  apud  17 
Belgas  a  Romanis  concefiae,  ut  inde  fibi  conderct  Regnum. 
Circa  haec  tempera,  relifta  Brittania,  Cangi  et  Brigantes 
in  Hyberniam  commigrarunt  fedefque  ibi  pofuerunt. 

A.  M.  MMMMLXI.  Nero  imperator,  in  re  militari  19 
nichil  omnino  aufus,  Brittaniam  pene  amifit.  Nam  duo 
fub  illo  nobiliflima  oppida  illic  capta  atque  everfa  funt. 
Nam  infurrexit  contra  Romanos  Bondvica,  illatam  libi  a 
Romanis  injuriam  vindicatura,  colonias  illas  Romanorum, 
J.ondinium,  Camalodunum,  et  municipium  Verulamium 
igne  d«levit,  occifis  ultra  oftoginta  miilibus  civium  Ro- 
rnanorum.  Superata  ilia  tandem  a  Suetonio,  qui  acer- 
rime  illatum  Romanis  damnum  vindicavit,  occifo  lubdi- 
>orura  ejus  aequali  numero. 

A,  M,  MMMMLXXIU.  Brigantea  vicit  Cerealis^          39 
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20  A.  M.  MMMMLXXVI.   Ordovices  pleait  Front  inus. 

21  A.  M.   MMMMLXXX.    Magnum  cum  rege  Caledo- 
niorum  Galgaco  praelium  committit  Agricola,  eoque  de- 
Vi&o,  totam  infulam  cum  clafie  luftrari  jubet,    mariti- 
mamque  ipfius  oram  totus  obieas,  Orcades  fubmittit  ira- 
perio  Romano. 

22  A.  M.  MMMMCXX.    Ipfe  in  Brittaniam  tranfit  Ha- 
drianus  imperator,    immenfoque  muro  unam  infulae  par- 
tern  ab  altera  fejungit. 

23  A.  M.  MMMMCXL.  Miffus  ab  Antonino  Pio  Urbicus 
viftoriis  inclarefcit. 

24  A.  M.  MMMMCL.  Nonnullas  quoque  a  Brittanis  vic- 
torias reportat  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

25  A.  M,  MMMMCLX.    Luce   Chriftianifmi,    regnante 
Lucio  rege,  colluftratur  Brittania ;  rege  Cruci  Chrifti  fe 
primum  fubmittente. 

26  A,  M.  MMMMCLXX.    Provincia  Vefpafiana  ejiciun- 
tur  Romani.     Hoc  circiter  tempore,  ex  infulis  in  Britta- 
niam cum  Pi&is  fuis  advenifle  creditur  Reuda  rex. 

27  A.  M.  MMMMCCV1I.    Deftrudum,  a  Romanis  con- 
ditum,    mtirum  reftituit  tranfiens  in  Brittaniam  Severus 
imperator,  et  non  diu  poft  Eboraci,  manu  Dei,  moritur. 

28  A.  M.   MMMMCCXI.   Venalem  a  Msatis  pacem  ob- 
tinuit  Bafiianus. 

29  A.  M.  MMMMCCXX.  Per  hsc  tempora  intra  moenia 
fe  continent  Romani  milites,  altaque  pace  tota  perfruitur 
infula. 

30  A.  M.  MMMMCCXC.    Caraufius,    fumpta  purpura^ 
Brittanias  occupavitj    poft   X  annos  per  Afclepiodorum 
Brittania  recepta. 

81  A.M.  MMMMCCCIIII.  Perfecutio  crudelis  et  crebra 
flagrabat,  ut  intra  unum  menfem  XVII  millia  martyrum 
pro  Chrifto  pafla  inveniantur;  qaae  et  oceani  lirnbum 
tranfgrefla  Albanum,  Aaron,  et  Julium  Brittones,  cum 
aliis  pluribus  viris  et  foeminis,  felici  cruore  damnavit. 

32  A.  M.  MMMMCCCVI.  Conftantius,  XVI.  imperil 
anno  fummae  manfuetudinis  et  civilitatis  vir>  vi£to  Aleflo., 
iu  Brittania  diem  obiit  Eboraci. 
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A.  M.  MMMMCCCVII.    Conftantinus,    qui  Magnus  a3 
poftea  dicitnr,    Conftantii  ex  Brittanica  Helena  filius,  in 
Brittaniis  creatus  imperator,    cui  fe  fponte  tributariam 
offert  Hyberniara. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCXX.  Duflu  regisFergufii  in  Brit-  34 
taniara  tranfeunt  Scotti,  ibique  fedem  figunt. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCLXXXV.  Theodofius  Maximum  35 
tyrannum  III.  ab  Aquileia  lapide  interfecit.  Qui,  quo- 
niam  Brittaniam  omni  pene  armata  juventute  copilfque 
fpoliaveret  militaribus,  quas,  tyrannidis  ejus  veftigia  fe- 
cutae  in  Gallias,  nunquam  ultra  domura  rediere,  viclentes, 
tranfmarinac  gentes  fzviflimae,  Scottorum  a  circio,  Pi&o- 
rum  ab  aquilone,  deftitutam  milite  ac  defenfore  infulam* 
adveniunt,  et  vaftatam  dircptamque  earn  multos  per  annas 
opprimunt. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCXCVI.  Brittones  Scottorum  Pic-  36 
torumque  infeftationem  non  ferentes,  Romam  mittunt, 
et,  fui  fubjectione  proraifia,  contra  hoflem  atixilia  fbgi- 
Lant,  quibus  fiatim  rniifa  legio  magnam  barbarorum  mul- 
titudinem  fternit,  csteros  Brittunue  finibus  pellit,  ac,  do- 
mum  reverlura,  praccepit  fociis,  ad  arcendos  hoftes,  mu- 
rum  trans  infulam  inter  duo  xfiuaria  ftatuere.  Qui» 
abfque  artifice  magiltra  magis  cefphe  quam  lapide  fadtus, 
nil  operantibas  profuit :  nam  raox,  ut  difceflere  Romani, 
aJvcctus  navibus  prior  hoftis,  quafi  maturam  fegetecn, 
obvia  quxque  libi  csdit,  calcat,  devorat. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCC.  Iterum  petiti  auxilia  Roraani  37 
advolant,  et  caefum  hoftera  trans  maria  fugant  conjunftis 
iibi  Brittonibus,  murum  non  terra,  ut  ante  pulvereum, 
ied  faxo  folidum,  inter  civitates,  quae  Ibidem  ob  metum 
hoftium  fuerunt  faftas,  a  mari  ufque  ad  mare  collocant. 
Sed  et  in  littore  meridiano  maris,  quia  et  inde  hoftis  Sax- 
onicus  timebatur,  turres  per  intervalla  ad  profpe-ftum 
maris  ftatuunt.  Id  Stilichcntis  erat  opus,  ut  ex  his  Clau- 
diani  verfibus  conftat : 

" Caledonia  velata  Brittania  moiistro, 

Ferro  Picta  geuas,  cujus  vestigia  verrit 
Coruiui,  occauique  aestum  mcnlitur,  arajctus : 
a 


Me  quoque  vicinis  pereuntem  gentibys,  nujuif, 
Munivit  Stilicho,  totam  cum  Scottus  Hybernam 
Alovit,  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Thetys. 
JUius  effectual  curis,  nc  bella  limerem 
Scotica,  ne  Pictum  tremcrem,  nc  litlore  toto 
Prospicerem  dubiis  venturum  ^axona  vcntis." 

38  A.  M.   MMMMCCCCXI.     Occupata    a  Gothis    eft 
Roma,  fedes  quartae  et  maxumae  nionarchiarum,  de  qui- 
bus   Daniel  fuerat  vaticinatus,  anno  milefimo  contefimo 
fexagefimo  quarto  fuae  conditionis.     Ex  quo  autem  tern- 
pore  Romani  in  Brittania  regnare  ceiTarunt,  poft  annos 
ferme  CCCCLXV.  ex  quo  C.  Julius  Cxfar  eandem  in- 
fulam  adiit. 

39  A.  M.    MMMMCCCCXLVI.    Recedente  a  Brittaniis 
legione  Romana,    cognita  Scotti  et  Pidi  reditus  denega- 
tione,  redeunt  ipfi,  et  totam  ab  aquilone  infulam  pro  in- 
digenis  muro  tenus  capefcunt,    nee  mora,  ca:fis,  capti», 
fugatifque  cuftodibus  muri  et  ipfo  interrupto,  etiam  intra 
ilium  crudelis  prxdo  graifatur.     Mittitur  epiftola  lachry- 
mis  acrumnifque   referta    ad   Romans    poteftatis   virum 
FI.  ^tium,  terconfulem,  viceflmo  tertioTheodolii  priw- 
cipis  anno  petens  auxilium,  nee  impetrat. 


CAPUT  II. 


I.VE. 


ERITATEM,  quoad  fieri  licuit,  feftatus  fui,  fi  quid 
occurrat  forte,  illi  non  exade  congruum,  illud  michi  ne  im- 
putetur  vitiove  vertatur  rogo.  Me  enim  ad  regulas  legefque 
hiftoriae  follicite  componens,  ea  bona  fide  collegi  aliorum 
verba  et  relationes,  quae  fincera  maxume  deprehendi  et  fide 
iigniffima.  Ad  csetera  prjeter  clench um  imperatorum  lega- 
torun^que  Romanorum,  qui  huic  infula;  cum  imperio  pr*fue- 
runt,  amplius  quidquam  expe6tare  nolit  ledor,  quocumqtTe 
raeum  opus  finiam-. 
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II.  Igitur,    primus  omnium  Romanorum  dictator  Julius 
cum  exercitu,  principatu  Caffibellino,    Brittaniam  ingreflus, 
quamquam  profpera  pugna  terruerit  incolas,  ut  Tacitus  r.e- 
fert,  ac  littore  potitus  fit,    poteft  videri  oftendiffe  pofteris, 
r,on  tradidifie. 

III.  Mox  bella  civ  ilia,  et  in  rempublicam  verfa  principum 
arma,  ac  longa  oblivio  Brittaniae  etiam  in  pace.     Confilium 
id  Auguflus  vocabat,    Tiberius  pracceptum.     Agitafle  Cali- 
gulam  de  intrauda  Brittania  fatis  conftat,  ni  velox  ingenio, 
mobilifque  poenitentia,  et  ingentes  adverfus  Germaniam  co- 
natus  fruilra  fuiifent. 

IV.  Claudius  vero  Brittaniae  intulit  bellum,  quam  nullus 
Romanorum  pod  Juliura  Caefarem  attigcrat,  tranfve&is  le- 
gionibus  auxiliifque,  fine  ullo  proelio  ac  fanguine,  intra  pau- 
oifiimos  dies  partem  infulze  in   ditionem  recepit.     Deinde 
mifit  Vefpalianum,    adhuc  in  privata  vita,  qui  tricies  et  bis 
cum  hofte  conflixit,    duas  validiflnnas  gentes  cum  regibus 
eorum,  XX.  oppida  et  infulam  Vedem,  Brittania;  proximam, 
imperio  Romano  adjecit.     Reliquas  devicit  per  Cnaeum  Sen- 
lium  et  Aulum  Plautiura,    illuftres  et  nobiles  viros,  et  tri- 
uniphum  celebrem  egit. 

V.  Subinde  Oftorius  Scapula,   vir  bello  egregius,  qui  in 
formam  provincial  proximam  partem  Brittanias  redegit.     Ad- 
dita  infuper  veteranorum  colonia  Camalodunum.    Quzedairj 
civitates  Cogiduno  regi  donatae ;  is  ad  Trajani  ufque  princi- 
patum  fideliflimus  manfit,  ut  Tacitus  fcribit. 

Vf.  Mox  Avitus  Didius  Gallus  parta  a  prioribuscontinuit, 
paucis  admodum  caftellis  in  ulteriora  permoiis,  per  quac  fama 
aiicli  officii  quaereretur. 

VII.  Didiuro  Verannius  excepit,  ifque  intra  annum  ex- 
ftinftus  eti. 

VJIF.  Suetonius  hinc  Paulinus  biennio  profperas  res  habuit, 
fubadis  nationibus,  firmatifque  prasfidiis,  quorum  fiducia 
Monam  infulam,  ut  vires  rebellibus  minittrantem,  aggreffus 
Terga  occafioni  patefecit.  Namque  legati  abfentia  remoto 
metu  Brittones  accendere,  atque  Bonduica,  generis  regii  fce- 
mina,  duce,  fumpfere  univerfi  bellum  ;  ac  fparfos  per  caftella 
milites  confe&ati,  expugnatis  praefidiis,  ipfara  coloniam  iq- 
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vafere,  ut  fedem  fervitutis,  nee  ullum  in  barbaris  faevitiae 
genus  omifitira  et  viftoria.  Quod,  nifi  Paulinas,  eocognito 
provincise  motu  profpere  fubveniflet,  amiffa  Brittania  foret, 
quam  unius  proelii  fortuna  veteri  patientiae  reftituit ;  tenen- 
tibus  arma  plerifque,  quos  confcientia  defectionis,  et  pro- 
prius  ex  legato  timor,  agitabat 

IX.  Hie  cum  egregius  caetera,  arrogantes  in  deditos  et  ut 
fuae  quoque  injuriae  ultor,  durius  confuleret ;  milTus  Petro- 
nius  Turpilianus  tanquam   exorabilior  et  deli&is   hoftium 
novus,  eoque  poenitentise  mitior :  compofitis  prioribus,  nichil 
ultra  aufus,  Trebellio  Maximo  provincial)!  tradidit. 

X.  Trebellius  fegnior  et  nullis  caitrorura  experimentis,  co- 
mitate  quadam  curandi,    provinciam  tenuit.     Didicerejam 
barbari  quoque  Brittones  ignofcere  vitiis  blandientibus  j  et 
interventus  civilium  armorum,  praebuit  juftam  fegnitiae  ex- 
cufationem.     Sed  difcordia  laboratum,  cum  afluetus  expedi- 
tionibus  miles  otio  lafciviret.    Trebellius  fuga  ac  latebris  vi- 
tata  exercitus  ira,   indecorus  atque  humilis,    praccario  mox 
prasfuit,   ac  velut  pacli,    exercitus  licentiam,  dux  falutem. 
Haec  feditio  fine  fanguine  flertit. 

XI.  Nee  Ve&ius  Bolanus  manentibus  adhuc  civilibus  bellis, 
agitavit   Brittaniam   difciplina.     Eadem  inertia  erga  hoftes, 
limilis  petulantia  caftrorum  :  nifi  quod  innocens  Bolanus  et 
nullis  deliclis  invifus  charitatem  paraverat  loco  authoritatis. 

XII.  Sed  ubi,  cum  caetero  orbe,  Vefpafianus  et  Brittaniam 
recuperavit,  magni  duces,  egregii  exercitus,  minuta  hoftium 
fpes :  et  terrorem  ftatim  intulit  Petilius  Cerealis,  Brigantum 
civitatem,    quae  numerofiflima  provincix  totius  perhibetur, 
aggreffus.     Multa  proelia  et  aliquando  non  incruenta  :  mag- 
namque  Brigantum  partem  aut  vidoria  amplexus,  aut  bello. 

XIII.  Sed  cum  Cerealis  quidera  alterius  fucceflbris  curanr 
famamque  obruiflet,  fuftinuit  quoque  molem  Julius  Fronti- 
nusj  vir  magnus  quantum  licebat  j  validamque  et  pugnacem 
Silurum  gentem  armis  fubegit,  fuper  virtutem  hoftium  loco- 
rum  quoque  difficultates  eluctatus. 

XIV.  Succeffit  huic  Agricola,   qui  non  folum  acquifitam 
provinciae  pacera  conJftituit,  fed  etiam  annos  ieptem  plus  mi- 
nus centinuis  Caledonios^    cum  bellicofiflimo  rege  ipforum 
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Galgaco,  debellavit.     Quo  fa<9:o  Romanorum  ditioni  gentes 
non  antea  cognitas  adjnnxit. 

XV.  Majorem  vero  Agricolae  gloriam  invidens  Domitianus, 
domum  eum  revocavit,  legatumque  fuum  Lucullum  in  Brit- 
ta-nias  mifit,    quod  lanceas  novae  formae  appellari  Lucculeas 
pafTus  eflet. 

XVI.  Succeffor  ejus  Trebellius  erat,  fub  quo  duse  provin- 
cize,    Vefpafiana  fcilicet  et  Maaeta,  fraftae  funt.     Roman!  fe 
ipfos  antem  luxuriae  dederunt. 

XVII.  Circa  idem  tempus  infulam  hancce  vifitans  Hadri- 
anus  imperator  murum,  opus  fane  rairandum  et  maxume  me- 
morabile,  erexit,  Juliumque  Severum  legatum  in  Brittaniis 
reliquit. 

XVIII.  Poflea  irfchil  unquam  notatu  dignum  audivimus 
cfle  perpetratum,  donee  Antoninus  Pius  per  legates  fuos  plu- 
rima  bella  geffit,  nam  et  Brittones,   per  Lollium  Urbicura 
propractorem  et  Saturninum   prefedum  claffis,    vicit,  alio 
muro,  fubmotis  barbaris,  du6to.    Provinciam  poftea  Valenti« 
nomine  notam  revocavit. 

XIX.  Pio  mortuo,  varias  de  Brittonibus  Germanifque  vic- 
torias reportavit  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

XX.  Mortuo  autem  Antonino,  cum  ea  quae  Romanis  ade- 
merant   fatis  non  haberent,  magnam  a  legato  Marcello  pafli 
funt  cladem. 

XXI.  Hie  Pertinacem  habuit  fucceflbrem,  qui  fortem  quo- 
que  fe  geflit  ducem. 

XXII.  Hunc  excepit  Clodius  Albinus,  qui  de  fceptro  et 
purpura  cum  Severo  contendit. 

XXIII.  Poft  hos  primus  erat  Virius  Lupus,  qui  legati  no- 
mine gaudebat.     Non  huic  multa  praeclara  gefta  adfcribun- 
tur,    quippe  cujus  gloriam  intercepit  invi6tiflimus  Severus, 
qui,    fugatis  celeriter  hoftibus,    murum  Hadrianum,  nunc 
ruinofum,    ad  fummam  ejus  perfedionem  reparavit ;  et,  fi 
vixerat,  propofuerat  exftirpare  barbaros,  quibus  erat  infeflus, 
cum  eorum  nomine,  ex  hacce  infula.     Sed  obiit,  manu  Dei, 
apud  Brigantes  in  municipio  Eboraco. 

XXIV.  Ejufque  in  locum  fubiit  Alexander,  qui  orientis 
quafdam  vi&orias  reportavit,  in  Edifla  (Siciiia)  mortuus. 
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XXV.  Succeflbres  habuit  legates  Luciiianum,  M.  Furium 

N.  Philippum qui  1: 

defenfionem  tftrminorum  ab  ipfis  obfervatam  exceperimos. 
nil  fere  egerunt. 

XXVI.  Poft 

Defunt  rfliqua. 
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THE  following  TREATISE,  republifhed  at 
the  Requeft  of  Friends  who  conceive  it  a  Refutation  of 
Atheifm  and  Deifm,  contained  this 

PREFACE. 


"  Reflefi'ions  on  the  cafe  cited  from  Chefcldetfs  Anatomy 
occajioned  the  writing  this  Trail.  The  BiJJiop  of  London's 
Charge,  on  the  fubjcft  of  Atheifm,  contributed  to  forward 
the  publication. 

"  Dr.  Delany,  Mr.  Ray,  David  Hartley,  Bifiop  Home, 
Dr.  Priejlley,  and  perhaps  othtrs,  have  contended  for  the 
Ncccjfity  of  a  Revelation  at  the  Creation  :  But  no  author, 
which  the  writer  of  this  can  find,  has  proved  ATHEISM  and 
DEISM  unfounded,  from  the  Impoflibility  ofAfan's  £*//?- 
tncc,  without  fuch  a  Revelation. 

^- 

"  A  Demonflratlon,  on  this  ground,  of  the  Exiftence  of  an 

UNORIGINATED,       SELF-EXISTENT,       and      ETERNAL 

BEING  is  here  attempted.'" 


Of  this  Treatife  a  few  only  were  printed  in  179610 
give  away. — A  celebrated  writer  adopted  its  contents  in  a 
Pamphlet,  which  he  publifhed  about  two  years  after. 
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OTHING  hath  fo  much  agitated  the  mint! 
of  man,  as  the  Proofs  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  Divine  Being,  and 
the  Doftrines  of  a  Revelation.  In  this  age,  when  it  is  the 
faftrion  to  deny  all  connexion  between  man  and  his  Maker; 
and  when  the  exiftence  of  a  Creator  is  boldly  denied,  or 
itlently  diftjelieved,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  fellow-creatures  to  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  fubje6ts. 

Unufed  to  theological  difputes,  connected  with  no  party 
from  intereft  or  prejudice,  and  loving  all  men  alike,  of  what- 
foever  denomination  or  opinion,  I  hope  the  following  obfer- 
vations  may  clajm.  their  attention. 

There  appears  to  me  no  proof  for  Revelation  fo  much 
wanted,  as  one  which  fhould  mew  the  necejjity  thereof  from  tbe 
Creation :  For,  if  there  were  no  neceffity  tben,  a  neceffity Jtnce 
may  not  appear  to  many  fo  clear,  as  if  it  could  be  prove^, 
from  the  firft  exiitence  of  man.  The  difputes  of  Atheifm 
and  Deifm  againft  Chriftianity  feem  to  be  founded  on  a  pre- 
fumption  that  no  fuch  proof  can  be  given ;  and  that  the 
Scriptures  are  an  impofture,  begun  and  continued  by  artful 
men.  Hence  it  may  be  deemed,  by  fome,  unfair  to  argue 
againft  Atheifm  or  Deifm  from  the  Scriptures ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  mall  take  fome  other  ground,  and  argue  from  man  as 
he  is. 

I  {hall  attempt  to  mew,  that  tbefirfl  man,  from  bis  nature, 
was  without  tbe  experience  derived  from  bisfenfations,  and  bad 
immediate  Revelation  given  him.  And,  in  order  to  do  this,  I 
will  introduce  a  cafe,  from  Chefelden's  Anatomy,  of  a  roan, 
born  blind. 
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CASE. 

"  An  Account  of  Obfervatiom  made  by  a  Young  Gentleman, 
•was  born  blind,  or  loft  bisjigbtfo  early  tbat  be  bad  no  remem- 
brance of  ever  having  feen,  and  was  couched  between  thirteen 
and  four  teen  years  of  age. 

"  Though  we  fay  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  blind,  as 
we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  catara&s ;  yet  they  are 
never  fo  blind  from  that  caufe,  but  that  they  can  difcern  day 
from  night]  and  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  ftrong  light,  diftin- 
guifli  black,  white,  and  fcarlet  ;  but  they  cannot  perceive 
the  fhape  of  any  thing ;  for  the  light,  by  which  thefe  per- 
ceptions are  made,  being  let  in  obliquely  through  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  the  anterior  furface  of  the  chryftalline,  by  which 
the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  they 
can  difcern  in  no  other  manner  than  a  found  eye  can  through 
a  glafs  of  broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety  of  furfaces  fo 
differently  reflect  the  light,  that  the  feveral  diftin6t  pencils 
of  rays  cannot  be  colle&ed  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci ; 
wherefore  the  lhape  of  an  objeft  in  fuch  a  cafe  cannot  be  at 
all  difcerned,  though  the  colour  may.  And  thus  it  was  with 
this  young  Gentleman,  who,  though  he  knew  thefe  colours 
afunder,  in  a  good  light,  yet,  when  he  faw  them  after  he 
was  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them  before  were  not 
fufricient  to  know  them  by  afterwards;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  think  them  the  fame  which  he  had  before  known  by 
thofe  names.  No\v  fcarlet  he  thought  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all  colours ;  and  of  others,  the  moft  gay  were  the  moft  plea- 
ling  ;  whereas  the  firft  time  he  faw  black,  it  gave  him  great 
nneafinefs;  yet,  after  a  little  time,  he  was  reconciled  to  it; 
but  fome  months  after,  feeing  a  negro  woman,  he  was  ftruck 
with  great  horror  at  the  light. 

When  he  firft  faw,  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any  judg- 
ment about  diftances,  that  he  thought  all  objefts  whatever 
touched  his  eyes  (as  he  exprefied  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his 
Ikin;  and  thought  no  objects  fo  agreeable  as  thofe  which 
were  fmooth  and  regular;  thoogh  he  could  form  no  judg- 
ment of  their  lhape,  or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any  object  that 
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was  pleating  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  ihape  of  any  tiling, 
nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in  lljape 
or  magnitude ;  but,  upon  being  told  what  things  were,  whofe 
form  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  might  know  them  again ;  but  having  too  many 
obje&s  to  leara  at  once,  he  forgot  many  of  them  ;  and  (as  he 
faid)  at  firft  he  learned  to  know,  and  again  forgot  a  thou- 
fand  things  in  a  day.  One  particular  only,  though  it  may 
appear  trifling,  I  will  relate :  Having  forgot  which  was  the 
cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  was  afliamed  to  a(k ;  but  catch- 
ing the  cat,  which  he  knew  by  feeling,  he  was  obferved  to 
look  at  her  ftedfaftly,  and  then  fetting  her  down,  faid  to  pufs, 
"  I  fhall  know  you  another  time." — He  was  very  much  lur- 
prifed,  that  thofe  things  which  he  liked  beft  did  not  appear 
the  moft  agreeable  to  his  eyes,  expecting  that  thofe  perfbns 
•would  appear  moft  beautiful  that  he  loved  moft,  and  fuch 
things  to  be  rnoft  agreeable  to  his  fight  that  were  fo  to  his 
tafte.  We  thought  he  foon  knew  what  pidures  reprefented, 
which  were  fliewed  to  him ;  but  we  found  afterwards  we. 
were  miftaken  ;  for,  about  two  months  after  he  was  couched, 
he  difcovered  at  once  they  reprefented  folid  bodies,  when  to 
that  time  he  confldered  them  only  as  party-coloured  planes, 
or  furfaces  diversified  with  variety  of  paint  j  but  even  then 
he  was  no  kfs  furpri?ed,  expecting  the  pictures  would  feel 
like  the  things  they  Teprefented ;  and  was  amazed  when  he 
found  thofe  parts,  which  by  their  light  and  (hadow  now  ap- 
peared round  and  uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  reft;  ami 
aflted  which  was  the  lying  ferjfe,  feeing  or  feeling. 

"  Being  (hewn  his  father's  pifture  in  a  locket  at  his  mo. 
ther's  watch,  and  told  what  it  was,  he  acknowledged  a  like, 
nefs,  but  was  vaftly  furprifed  ;  afking  how  it  could  be,  that 
a  lage  face  could  be  exprefled  in  fo  little  room;  faying,  it 
fliould  have  feemed  as  impoljible  to  him,  as  to  have  put  a 
bufliel  of  any  thing  into  a  pint. 

"  At  firft  he  could  bear  but  very  little  light,  and  the  things 

lie  faw  he  thought  extremely  large ;  but  upon  feeing  things 

larger,  thofe  firft  feen  he  conceived  lefs,  never  being  able  to 

imagine  any  lines  beyond  the  lines  he  fa^.   The  room  he  was 
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in,  he  faid,  he  knew  to  be  but  part  of  the  houfe ;  yet  he 
could  not  conceive,  that  the  whole  houfe  could  look  bigger. 
Before  he  was  couched,  he  expected  little  advantage  from  fee- 
ing worth  undergoing  an  operation  for,  except  reading  and 
writing ;  for  he  faid,  he  could  have  no  more  pleafure  in  walk- 
ing abroad  than  he  had  in  the  garden,  which  he  could  do 
fafely  and  readily.  And  even  blindnefs,  he  obferved,  had 
this  advantage,  that  he  could  go  any  where  in  the  dark,  much 
better  than  thofe  who  could  fee ;  and  after  he  had  feen,  he 
did  not  foon  lofe  this  quality,  nor  defire  a  light  to  go  about 
the  houfe  in  the  night.  He  faid,  every  new  objeft  was  a  new 
delight  j  and  the  pleafure  was  fo  great,  that  he  wanted  words 
to  exprefs  it :  But  his  gratitude  to  his  operator  he  could  not 
conceal,  never  feeing  him  for  fome  time  without  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  other  marks  of  affection  :  And  if  he  did  not  happen 
to  come  at  any  time  when  he  was  expe6ted,  he  would  be  fo 
grieved,  that  he  could  not  forbear  crying  at  his  difappoint- 
raent.  A  year  after  fail  feeing,  being  arrived  upon  Epfom 
Downs,  and  obferving  a  large  profpeft,  he  was  exceedingly 
delighted  with  it,  and  called  it  a  new  kind  of  feeing.  And 
now,  being  lately  couched  of  his  other  eye,  he  fays,  that  ob- 
je6ts  appeared  at  firft  large  to  this  eye ;  but  not  fo  large  as 
they  did  at  firft  to  the  other :  And  looking  upon  the  fame 
object  with  both  eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about  twice  as 
large  as  with  the  firft  couched  eye  only  5  but  not  double,  that 
we  can  any  ways  difcover. 

"  I  have  couch edfeveral  others  who  were  born  blind,  vulofc 
obfervationt  ivtre  of  ibe  fame  kind;  but  they  being  younger, 
none  of  them  gave  fo  full  an  account  as  this  gentleman." 

Secondly,  1  fhall  fele&  a  cafe  of  a  man  born  deaf,  from,  the 
Philofophical  TranfacVions,  from  Mr.  M.  Martin. 

CASE. 

"  Daniel  Frafer,  a  native  of  Straharig,  fome  fix  miles  from 
Invernefs,  continued  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth  till  the 
17th  year  of  his  age.  The  Countefs  of  Crawford  kept  him 
In  her  family,  for  the  fpace  of  8  or  9  years.  After  17  years, 
he  was  taken  ill  of  a  violent  fever ;  but  being  let  blood,  the 
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fever  abated,  and  had  not  its  natural  courfe.  About  5  or  6 
months  after,  he  contracted  a  fever  again,  and  had  no  blood 
drawn  from  him ;  and  this  went  on  with  its  natural  courfe. 
Some  weeks  after  his  recovery,  be  perceived  a  motion  in  bis 
brain,  wbicb  was  very  uneajy  to  bim ;  and  afterwards  be  began 
to  bear,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  underftand  fpeech.  This 
naturally  difpofed  him  to  imitate  others  and  attempt  to  fpeak : 
The  fervants  were  much  amazed  to  hear  him :  He  was  not 
underftood  diftin&ly  for  the  fpace  of  fome  weeks :  He  is  now 
underflood  tolerably  well,  &c. 

Thirdly,  I  fhall  bring  a  cafe  of  another  man  born  deaf,  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  reported 
in  1703. 

CASE. 

"  Mr.  Filibien,  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  informed 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a  fingular  event  which  happened 
at  Chartres.  A  young  man,  23  or  24  years  old,  fon  of  a  me- 
chanic, deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  at  once  to 
fpeak,  to  the  great  aftoniftiment  of  the  whole  city.  He  faid, 
that  3  or  4  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  had  been  extremely  furprized  at  this  new  and  unknown 
fenfation  ;  that  afterwards  there  had  ifiued  from  his  left  ear 
a  kind  of  water  j  and  that  he  then  heard  perfectly  with  both 
ears:  That  he  had  been  3  or  4  months  liltening,  without 
faying  any  thing ;  but  acculioming  himfdf  to  repeat  inwardly 
the  words  which  he  heard,  and  in  perfecting  himfelf  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas  attached  to  words :  That  at 
laft  he  found  himfelf  in  a  ftate  to  break  filence;  and  that  he 
fpoke  as  yet  but  imperfectly.  On  this,  feveral  able  Divines 
queftioned  him  of  his  paft  ftate ;  and  their  principal  queftions 
•were  concerning  God,  the  foul,  and  moral  good  and  evil.  It 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  carried  his  thoughts  fo  far. 
Though  born  of  catholic  parents,  and  going  regularly  to 
roafs ;  though  inftrufted  in  making  the  iign  of  the  crofs,  and 
throwing  himfelf  on  his  knees,  as  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
praying  j  he  had  never  attached  to  thefc  actions  any  inten- 
tion j  nor  had  he  comprehended  what  others  meaut  by  them. 
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He  knew  not  very  diftin6tty  what  death  was,  and  never 
thought  of  it.  He  had  led  a  life  purely  animal,  ever  occupied 
with  fenfible  and  prefent  objefts,  and  with  the  few  ideas  he 
received  from  fight.  He  did  not  even  draw  from  the  compa- 
rifon  of  thefe  ideas  all  the  confequences  which  he  might  have 
drawn  from  them ;  not  that  he  was  naturally  deficient  in  un- 
derftanding  5  but  the  underftanding  of  man,  deprived  of  com- 
munication with  others,  is  fo  little  exercifed  and  cultivated, 
that  he  thinks  no  more  than  he  is  indifpenfibly  compelled  to 
do  by  exifling  objeds.  The  greateft  fund  of  the  ideas  of  men 
is  in  their  reciprocal  communication." 

It  will  be  neceirary  to  obferve,  that  the  two  laft  cafes  are 
not  fo  diftin&ly  traced  and  reported  from  the  beginning,  as 
Mr.  Chefelden's;  and,  therefore,  fome  further  opinion  on 
hearing  may  be  neceflary  to  elucidate  this  fubjeft. 

"  Previous  to  experience,  we  could  not  refer  found  to  any 
external  caufe ;  far  lefs  could  we  difcern,  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  any  object  above  us,  or  below  us,  on  our  right 
hand,  or  on  our  left.  It  appears  to  us  felf-evident,  that  if 
a  man  born  deaf  were  fuddenly  made  to  hear,  he  would  con- 
fider  his  firft  fenfation  of  found  as  originating  wholly  within 
bimfelf."  And,  as  loud  founds,  to  thofe  who  have  loft  their 
hearing  and  again  recovered  it,  caufe  very  uneafy  fenfations 
to  the  brain ;  fo  found  in  general,  to  fuch  as  never  heard, 
muft,  on  their  firft  receiving  it,  caufe  like  uneafy  fenfations; 
and  the  uneafinefs  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  loudnefs  of  the 
founds.  The  length  of  time  which  man  may  conceive  found 
to  originate  within  himfelf  we  cannot  determine ;  for  we 
have  no  fuch  time  given,  nor  any  obfervations  on  man's  ftate 
for  this  time,  in  either  cafe.  Experience,  however,  would 
teach  man,  that  the  ear  is  the  organ,  and  the  fonorous  body 
its  caufe ;  and  he  would  in  time  learn  to  begin  to  hear." 

Hence  we  are  indebted  to  experience  for  our  perception  iu 
hearing ;  and  where  found  is  fuch  as  we  have  not  before 
beard,  further  experience  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  at- 
tain diftin&  perception. — Dr.  Sparman  relates,  "  That  when 
he  firft  heard  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  he  did  not  know  on  what 
fide  to  apprehend  danger,  as  the  found  feemed  to  proceed 
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from  the  ground,  and  to  enclofe  a  circle,  of  which  he  and 
his  companions  were  the  centre." 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  too  might  be  traced,  and  conclusions 
tlrawn  therefrom,  to  fhew  the  original  ignorance  of  man  from 
nature ;  and,  that  intelligence  is  now  gotten  only  from  expe- 
rience. But  if  each  of  thefe  fenfes  fhew  the  original  igno- 
rance of  man ;  if  every  idea  which  arifes  in  the  mind  may  bfc 
traced  to  the  impreffion  of  fenfible  objects ;  if  a  ftock  of  ideas 
varioufly  affociated  are  neceflary  to  be  acquired ;  and  if  long 
experience  and  much  time  are  neceflary  to  produce  memory, 
judgment,  &c.  as  is  proved  by  thefe  cafes — then  the  firft  man, 
at  the  creation,  muft  have  been  in  a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  of  a 
child,  knowing  neither  how  to  fatisfy  his  hunger  or  allay  his 
thirft  j  difcovering  not  the  innumerable  dangers  which  fur- 
Tounded  him  for  want  of  judgment,  abilities  to  move,  &c. 
and  having  no  poffibility  of  exiftence  beyond  a  very  fhort  time, 
without  the  immediate  protection  and  care  of  a  Firjl  Caufe; 
or  without  a  Revelation  of  all  things  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
£ent  and  to  come  from  fuch  Caufe. 

\Ve  have  now  fhewn  what  man  muft  have  been  originally 
from  nature ;  fo  a*  to  leave  no  reafonable  doubt  of  his  ftate  : 
But  as  many  men  have  denied  a  Firjl  Caufe;  fome  affirming, 
that  man  has  exifted  from  eternity,  a  derived  and  dependent 
feeing;  others  aflerting,  that  man  is  an  unoriginatcd  being-, 
and  each  maintaining  matter  to  be  intelligent,  eternal,  and 
of  neceflary  exiftence ;  we  may  (hew  very  briefly  and  eafily, 
ifrom  the  cafes  before  given,  that  thefe  doctrines  are  all  un- 
founded. 

All,  then,  who  affirm,  that  man  hath  exifted  from  eternity, 
independent  of  a  Firjl  Caufe,  either  as  a  derived  or  an  unori- 
ginated  being,  may  be  thus  fhortly  anfwered  from  thefe  cafes  : 
••—That  his  impojfilnlity  of  exiftence  originally  and  from  nature 
only  will  extend  to  time  indefinite  or  eternity :  For  nature 
having  been  always,  or  from  eternity,  the  famej  the  impoj/i- 
bility  muft  ever,  or  from  eternity,  have  exifted.  It  appears 
therefore  evident,  that  man  was  a  caufed  or  contingent,  and 
not  an  independent  or  unoriginated  being. 
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But  it  hath  been  urged,  againft  the  principles  on-  whick 
the  foregoing  reafoning  is  founded,  "  That  the  eyes  of  fuch 
adults  as  have  attained  their  light  by  couching,  may  have 
been  difeafed  or  weakened  from  long  difufe ;"  and  that,  from 
inftinct,  man  might  have  originally  exifted  from  the  energies 
of  nature  only,  without  the  neceffity  of  immediate  intelli- 
gence from  any  Superior  Caufe. 

To  vindicate  our  principles— to  prove,  that  both  infants 
and  adults  proclaim  nature  to  be  uniform — and  that  from  na- 
ture alone,  without  intelligence,  man  could  not  poffibly  have 
had  continued  exiftence,  the  following  particulars  are  an- 
nexed. 

Of  tie  ORGAN  of  SIGHT  in  INFANTS. 

Frqm  the  ingenious  and  fatisfaftory  experiments  on  the 
eyes,  performed  by  Mr.  Petit,  and  recorded  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1727,  it  is  found,  "  That  in- 
fants are  unable  to  perceive  objects  for  fome  time  after  their 
birth  j  that  the  inability  arifes  from  the  wrinkles,  from  the 
too  great  thicknefs,  and  from  the  flatnefs,  of  the  cornea  j 
which  proceed  from  comprefiion  in  the  womb,  and  the  too 
fmall  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour."  Thefe  wrinkles  oc- 
cafion  an  irregular  refraction  of  light  j  "  and  the  cornea  has 
not  fufficient  convexity  to  bring  the  pencil  of  the  rays  of  light 
to  a  focus  foon  enough."  Thefe  defects  are  partly  removed 
by  the  increafe  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  the  eyes 
of  infants,  fometimes  in  one  month,  but  generally  not  in  lefs 
than  five  or  fix  weeks,  from  their  birth. 

Of  tie  ORGAN  ^HEARING. 

The  meinbrana  tympani  in  infants  is  "  centered.  EXTERNALLY 
t>y  a  thick  mucilaginous  web."  "  All  the  periofteum  of  the 
internal  ear,  efpecially  that  of  the  officula  and  tympanum,  is, 
in  infants,  no  more  than  a  mucilage ;  and  in  them  likewife 
the  membrana  tympani  is  thick,  opake,  and  covered  with  a 
WHITE  SLIMY  MATTER."  This  matter  "  dries  fome  time 
after  birth,  and  is  feparated  into  fmall  parts,  which  come  out 
with  the  wax  in  the  ear."  But  before  this  white  mucilagi- 
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fious  fubftance  is  dried  and  difcharged,  hearing  cannot  com- 
mence :  And  before  the  membrana  tympani,  or  drum,  is  pro- 
perly braced,  which  time  and  care  only  can  effeft,  perfe£t 
hearing  cannot  take  place. 

Of  the  ORGAN  of  SMELLING. 

Similar  obfervations  apply  to  the  organ  of  fmelling.  This 
organ  being,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  comprefled  in  the  womb,  its 
pituitary  membrane  muft  be  thick  and  wrinkled ;  and  the 
nerves  of  this  membrane  will  confequently  not  have  the  ne- 
ceflary  tenfion  for  conveying  fenfations  to  the  mind.  Could 
we  for  a  moment  fuppofe,  that  children  are  born  with  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling,  it  muft  notwithstanding  be  allowed,  that 
from  this  fenfe  would  arife  pleafing  or  unpleafing  fenfations  j 
and  that  thefe  would  appear  in  the  face,  the  index  to  the 
mind :  But  the  child  fmiles  not,  nor  fheds  tears  for  fome 
time,  indicates  no  perception,  and  exerts  no  animal  motion, 
through  the  impulfe  of  any  perception,  during  this  time. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  as  nature  has  given  nothing  in 
vain,  that  children  have  not  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  prior  to 
experience ;  and  that  fome  original  incapacity  obtains  in  the 
organ  of  this  fenfe,  as  well  as  in  the  organs  of  feeing  and 
hearing. 

Of  tie  SENSE  P/TEELING. 

To  the  fenfe  of  touch  the  fame  reafoning  will  apply ;  but 
this  fenfe  has  been  proved,  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry  on  the 
Mind,  to  be  attainable  only  from  experience. 

Of  tie  TASTE. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Pofthumous  Works  lately  pub- 
limed,  fays,  "  Before  we  can  feel  the  fenfation,  the  folid  and 
refilling  fubftance  which  excites  it  muft  be  prefied  againft  the 
organs  of  tafte,  and  muft  confequently  be  perceived  by  them. 
Antecedently  to  obfervation  and  experience,  therefore,  the 
fenfe  of  tafting  can  never  be  faid  inftinftively  to  fuggeft  any 
conception  of  that  fubftance. 

It  hath  been  obferved  of  an  infant,  that  he  requires  every 
kind  of  fuccour  and  affiltance :  He  cannot  move,  fupport  his 
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body,  ftrctch  out  his  arms,  or  lay  hold  of  any  tiling  with  bis. 
hands.  If  abandoned,  he  would  reraaia  on  his  back  or  his 
breaft,  without  being  able  to  turn  ;  and  if  left  without  nou- 
rifliment,  his  fpirils  and  ftrength  would  gradually  be  ex- 
haufted  j  and  the  duration  of  his  exiftence  could  only  be  a 
few  days. 

The  organs  of  fenfe  are  inftruments,  which  for  a  time  are 
imperfect;  and,  confequently,  which  the  infant  cannot  ere  - 
ploy;  but,  from  nourifhment,  attention,  and  care,  thefe  ar« 
braced  or  extended ;  acquire  elafticity,  firmnefs,  and  polifti  ; 
and  the  child,  as  his  abilities  increafe,  gradually  learns,  or  is 
taught  their  ufe.  The  fenfations  too,  for  a  time,  are  illufory, 
uncertain,  and  want  rectifying  every  moment :  But,  to  rec- 
tify thefe,  it  is  neceffary  to  teach  children :  The  infant  dif- 
covers  not  the  breaft,  but  muft  be  placed  to  it :  his  fight, 
hearing,  feeling,  fmelling,  and  tafting,  for  many  yean,  pre- 
ferve  him  not :  He  has,  therefore,  neither  of  thefe  beftowed 
upon  him  for  PRESENT,  but  for  learning  what  is  necelfary  to 
FUTURE  prefcrvation.  We  find  adults  alfo,  deprived  of  any 
fenfe;  with  no  more  inftinct :  Every  thing  muft  be  taught, 
or  learnt  by  them  ;  and  their  fenfes,  prior  to  experience,  are 
not  accommodated  to  their  PRESENT  wants,  but  for  learning 
what  may  be  requilite  to  their  FUTURE  neceffitics, 

With  our  utmoft  experience,  we  often  form  notions  of  things 
unknown,  very  unlike  the  things  themfelves :  But,  prior  to 
experience,  adults  have  no  notion  of  fenfation.  A  lad,  on  firft 
receiving  light  after  couching,  exclaimed,  that  fome  one  had 
ftruck  him  on  the  face.  Being  excluded  from  light,  he  had 
no  notion  of  it.  He  had  no  ideas,  but  from  hearing,  feeling, 
fmelling,  and  tafting :  He  could  therefore  defcribe  the  firft 
admiflion  of  light  only  by  his  fcnfe  of  feeliag;  and,  as  he 
had  never  diftinguiflied  between  his  eyes  and  his  face,  every 
part  was  face  to  him.  Hence  then,  although  a  body  of  light 
had  fuddenly  affe&ed  the  eye  only,  in  the  language  of  a  blind 
man,  he  conceived  that  his  face  had  received  the  impreffion. 

Analogous  to  this  was  the  cafe  of  Frafer  before  related. 
When  he  firft  began  to  hear,  he  had  no  notion  of  fouad  :  His 
ideas  were  only  from  the  fenfes  before  mentioned ;  and  he 
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could  not  defcribe  the  firft  impreffions  of  found  by  any  fenfe 
but  that  of  feeling.  But  as  loud  founds  caufe  very  uneafy 
feufations  to  fubje&s  who  have  juft  recovered  from  deafnefs ; 
fo  any  found  muft  have  agitated  Frafer  fo  as  to  produce  the 
like  uneafy  fenfations.  The  obflruftion  to  his  hearing fettns 
indeed  to  have  been  removed,  in  his  brain,  by  the  uneafy  mo- 
tion :  But,  whether  the  removal  of  the  obftru&ion  caufed  this 
nation,  or  not,  it  is  plain,  that  mental  perception  does  not 
commence  dire&ly  with  the  removal  of  impediments,  and  is 
not  inftin&ive.  The  uneafy  motion,  therefore,  may  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  be  put  to  this  unufual,  and  not  aijirfl  dijllngmjbed, 
fenfation  of  hearing. 

Thefe  cafes  are,  of  themfelves,  fufficient  proofs  againft  any 
fufficient inftincl  appertaining  to  man;  and  the  like  reafoning 
•will  produce,  when  referred  to  other  fenfes,  decifive  argu- 
ments againll  fuch  principle  attaching  itfelf  to  human  beings. 

Man  counted  not  his  age  before  he  received  his  being ; 
and,  of  whatever  faze  the  firft  pair  may  have  been  created, 
or  produced,  we  muft.  confider  them,  from  nature,  only  in- 
fants in  experience.  But  the  impoffibUity  of  man's  exiftence, 
without  fufficient  expedience,  was  ALWAYS  IN  NATUKE,  prior 
to  his  attainment  of  knowledge,  whether  we  reafon  from 
time  limited,  or  from  eternity.  The  original  pojfibihiy  of  h"i3 
exiftence  muft,  therefore,  have  \>zzn  future,  in  time,  and  from 
fnme  Caufe — (for  here  caufe  and  effect  are  perfectly  clear)— 
and  man  muft  confequently  have  been  a  caufed,  or  contingent 
being. 

Should  it  be  contended,  that  the  nature  of  man  might  ori- 
ginally have  been  otherwife  than  at  prefent ;  or,  that  the 
prefent  race  of  men  might  have  proceeded  from  a  former, 
different  in  fpecies,  and  of  inftindive  intellect — we  anfwer, 
that  no  caufe  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a  change  of  nature ;  no 
proof  can  be  given,  from  record  or  tradition,  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  former  race.  We  know,  that  man  produces  man 
as  he  is;  that  animals,  or  monfters,  differing  from  their  pa- 
rents, beget  not  other  monfters ;  and  that  one  race  cannot 
beget  another,  differing  in  fpecies.  We  therefore  infer,  that 
meu  cever  had,  from  nature  only,  their  ienfes  inftin&ive : 
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And,  confequently,  as  man  has  originally  thefe  beftowed  upon 
him  not  for  PRESENT,  but  for  learning  what  may  be  neceflary 
for  FUTURE  preservation — as  many  years  are  required  for  at- 
taining the  neceflary  ufe  of  his  fenfes — and  as  death,  without 
a  Fir/I  Caufe,  muft  have  overtaken  the  head  of  our  race, 
much  within  the  time  neceflary  for  his  gaining  fufficient  ex- 
perience— I  conclude,  from  the  above  reafons,  and  by  thefe 
confequences,  that,  whether  we  count  from  time  limited,  in- 
definite, or  from  eternity,  man  is  himfelf  a  proof  that  fuch 
Fir/I  Caufe  muft  neceflarily  exift  5  or  that  man  himfelf  could 
not  poffibly  have  now  exifted. 

Should  the  Atheift  ftill  contend,  that  fome  other  body  or 
matter  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  man ;  that  it  muft  have  defigned 
him,  comprehended  his  wants,  and  by  thefe  cafes,  and  to 
fupply  thefe  wants,  muft  originally  have  given  him  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion,  as  well  as  neceflary  intelligence  of 
things  prefent,  and  of  things  to  come !— We  anfwer,  that  if 
matter  or  body  has  this  defign,  comprehenfion,  power,  and 
intelligence,  the  mind  of  man  cannot  ftop  until  it  gives  it 
thefe  attributes  infinite.  Matter  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  rauft  be 
confidered  independent,  immutable,  eternal,  and  a  free 
agent.*  And,  therefore,  the  God  of  fuch  Atheifm,  and  that 

*  T7ie  mind  of  man  cannot  slop,  Sfc.~] — For,  as  we  perceive  thai 
something  now  exists  ;  from  thence  we  assert,  that  something;,  or  «ome 
one  Being,  has  always  existed,  independent  of  any  cause,  or  of  all  will 
and  power:  For,  had  there  been  a  time  in  which  there  was  no  Being 
—(and  it  being  allowed,  that  nothing  cannot  give  existence  to  some- 
thing— also,  that  no  Being  can  be  the  cause  of  itself,  or  be  cause  and 
effect) — then  no  Being  could  possibly  exist  at  this  or  any  other  time. 
But  we  have  found  caused  or  contingent  existence  possible  by  the  cases 
before  given  :  Yet  this  would  be  impossible,  were  it  an  effect  without 
a  cause.  A  cause,  therefore,  must  be  found,  not  of  contingent,  hut 
of  independent  or  necessary  existence.  And  hence  there  must  be  one 
Being  at  least,  whose  non  existence  is  impossible — absolute,  uncaused, 
fend  therefore  independent  of  any  cause,  and  of  all  will  and  power,  uu- 
originated,  self-existent,  eternal. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  all  the  attributes  or  perfections  of  a 
self-existent  Being  are  found  infinite  and  unlimited,  as  they  have  the 
same  eternity  of  existence  with,  and  no  limitation  hut  in,  their  sub- 
ject, which,  as  he  exists  independently  of  all  will  or  power,  can  be  li- 
mited by  no  will  or  power  whatsoever. 

To  prove  there  is  but  one  necessary  or  unoriginated  Being,  by  the 
common  argument,  we  say:  Let  two  distinct  Beings  of  necessary  ex- 
istence be  supposed  (as  A  and  B) ;  these  must  differ,  to  be  distinct 
Brings,  either  iu  existence  or  in  tbtij  attributes  :  But  Beiugs  cf,  ne- 
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of  Theifm,  are  unlike  only  in  one  refpeft,  namely,  that  the 
firft  attaches  what  is  efleemed  blind  matter  to  his  God ;  and 
the  fecond  flrips  him  of  this  property. 

But  man,  or  organized  matter,  hath  been  found  not  to 
have  necejfary,  but caufed  exiftence ;  and,  consequently,  only 
eaufed  attributes  :  And  we  might  from  thence  have  inferred, 
that  other  body  had  alfo  eaufed  exiftence,  and  therefore  only 
eaufed  attributes. 

We  have  demonftrated  below,*  that  matter  or  body  is  in- 
active, according  to  our  general  opinion  of  inactivity.  Now,  this 

vssary  existence  cannot  differ  in  manner  of  existence  ;  necessary  ex- 
istence being  such  as  must  be,  anil  cannot  hut  be  ;  and  therefore  but 
one.  Nor  can  two  licings  of  necessary  existence  differ  in  perfections 
and  attributes:  For,  as  both  have  necessary  existence,  they  must  both 
have  all  the  perfections  necessary  to  sucli  existence  ;  and  neither  can 
have  what  the  other  has  not.  Therefore,  A  and  B  not  differing  from 
each  other  in  existence  nor  attributes,  do  not  differ  at  all;  and  are, 
11  r  may  be  considered  to  us,  as  one  and  the  same  Being.  See  also 
Bishop  Law,  in  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  remark  g,  and  his  Enquiry,  &e. 
against  Jackson.  In  Doddridge's  Lectures,  you  will  find  what  hatU 
been  written  on  this  subject,  by  many  authors,  with  reference  to  many 
others. 

Tliis  one  necessarily-existent  Being  is  a  free  Agent:  For  contingent 
existence  is  possible,  by  the  deduction  from  these  cases  ;  and  a  Causa 
of  contingent  existence,  or  Necessary  Existence,  has  been  proved 
above.  But  this  Cause  cannot  act  necessarily ;  for  then  contingent 
existence  must  be,  and  consequently  would  lie  necessary,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  deduction  above  mentioned.  Hence  then,  this  Cause  acts 
not  necessarily ;  and,  as  it  acts  not  necessarily,  it  must  &ctj'reely^ 
and  must  be  a  free  agent. 

*  Let  a  body  at  rest  A  be  impinged  on  by  another  body  B  :  Then  \ 
will  resist  B  acting  upon  it;  and,  by  this,  some  velocity  will  be  take* 
iroin  B  and  communicated  to  A ;  and  B's  loss  is  as  the  resistance  in  A. 
If  inactivity  had  not  been  in  A,  B  would  have  continued  to  move  with 
the  same  ctlc-rity  as  it  impinged  on  A  ;  and  would  have  carried  A  with 
it,  whatever  might  have  been  its  magnitude:  But  the  body  A,  now  iu 
motion,  by  Us  inactivity  still  diminishes  the  velocity  of  U  impinging 
upon  it  and  moving  it  more  swiftly  by  its  still  greater  velocity.  Ana 
hence,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  the  body  A  is  found  in  a  state  of 
inactivity. — The  same  may  be  proved  of  B  in  motion — Further,  the 
greater  the  resisting  body  A  is  than  B,  the  more  it  resists  B;  and  the 
less  A  is,  the  swifter  it  will  move :  And  hence,  the  force  of  inactivity 
is  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body  :  Nor  is  this  inactivity  altered 
ty  the  attraction  of  gravitation  :  For,  let  a  body,  removed  with  a  cer» 
tain  force  from  A  to  B  in  a  given  time,  be  impelled,  by  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  perpendicular  thereto  in  a  line  A  1),  to  nil er  its  direc- 
tion. Compleat  a  parallelogram  with  the  lints  A  B  and  A  D:  'J  lieu 
from  the  general  laws  of  motion,  it  will  be  ionnd,  that  this  body,  im- 
pelled by  two  force;,  acting  in  the  directions  of  the  two  sides  of  this 
parallelogram  ,  will  describe  its  diagonal,  in  the  same  time  as,  by  the 
at.tiur.  vi  Ui? .first  furte,  it  would  have  described  tU  tide  A  B  :  Aud  <e 
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inaction,  which  belongs  to  bodies  (and  on  account  of  which 
they  are  directed  by  general  laws  of  motion)  mult  depend  on 
:  jme  Direftor  or  Caufc :  For,  body  at  reft,  having  no  volun- 
tary motion,  muft  be  moved  by  fome  force,  to  produce  a 
change ;  and  body  in  motion  cannot  reft,  unlefs  flopped  by 
fome  fufficient  power ;  confequently,  matter  or  body  is  a 
patient,  and  not  an  agent,  and,  being  thus  fettered  with  there- 
laws,  cannot  poffibly  be  a  free  agent.  And,  therefore,  fome 
Mind,  fome  Producer  of  motion,  INDEPENDENT  of  matter  or 
body,  immutable,  and  of  fufficient  power  and  intelligence, 
muft  be  admitted  :  And  then  matter  or  body  alfo,  as  well  as 
man,  (by  the  note,  page  16),  muft  hare  been  originally  of 
caufed  or  contingent,  and  not  of  neceffary,  exiftence  :  And  f$ 
we  fball  reduce  Atheifrn  to  Theifm. 


MIRABEAU's  ELEMENTS  OF  NATURE. 

"  "We  find  the  elements  of  nature  (fays  tie  Author  of  tfc 
Syjlem  of  Nature),  never  perfectly  pure,  being  continually  in 
aftion  on  one  another,  always  acting  and  reading,  always 
combining  and  feparating,  attracting  and  repelling — are  fuf- 
ficient to  explain  the  formation  of  all  the  beings  that  we  fee. 
They  are  alternately  caules  and  effects;  and  thus  form  a  vaft 
circle  of  generations  and  deftruftions,  combinations  and  de- 
compofitions,  which  never  could  have  any  beginning,  an! 
never  can  have  an  end." 

We  may  grant  for  a  moment,  that  thefe  elements  of  na- 
ture have  precifely  the  powers  here  aflerted.  The  How  or 
Whence  we  will  not  enquire  into ;  nor  will  \ve  afk,  from  the 
many  throws  made,  how  Chance  originally  came  to  hit  fo  ex- 
a6tty,  and  not  to  continue  her  tricks.  %Y.e  will  for  the  pre-< 
fent  allow,  that,  from  the  loweft.  infeft  to  the  human  being, 
NATUBE,  by  its  energies,  blindly  and  mechanically  organized? 
or  accurately  and  wonderfully  produced,  the  males  of  every 
Species — that  IT  hath  alfo,  though  without  knowledge  and  dt- 

tbe  same  space,  in  the  same  time,    and   with  she  same  force,   is  de- 
*cribcd  in  the  direction  A  B,  whether  gravity  act  or  not;  an-J, 
tors,  the  inactivity  of  bu«ly  tos  BU  dependence  vu  gravity. 
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fgn,  and  only  by  fuch  energies,  conftrufted  and  organized 
or  minutely  and  aftonifhingly  'vegetated  (we  find  no  better 
word)  the  various  fimilar  and  correfponding  parts  of  the  fe- 
males— that  IT  hath  Ijkewife,  without  dcjign,  produced  my- 
riads of  worlds,  and  given  them  laws ;  commanded  fyftems 
to  move,  and  ftretched  harmony  and  order  through  the  uni- 
verfe.  But,  if  we  enquire  into  the  amount  of  what  is  here 
granted,  we  fliall  find,  that  NATUBE,  without  INTELLIGENCE 
and  DESIGN,  is  only  a  manofjlraiv,  inftead  of  a  SUFFICIENT 
CAUSE :  For,  allowing  NATURE  alone  to  aft,  IT  would  aft, 
without  thefe,  blindly  and  neccjfarily  with  confufion,  which 
is  contrary  to  obfervation  and  faft :  Or,  IT  would  aft  with 
thefe,  as  we  perceive  by  its  operations,  and  as  we  find  from 
the  records  of  time,  from  general  and  necejfary  laws ;  and  then 
man  muft  have  been  necejfarily,  from  time  indefinite,  the 
fame  being  j  and,  confequently,  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  beings  of  a  different  fpecies.  But  man  having  been 
always  found  the  fame;  and  the  IMPOSSIBILITY  of  continued 
exiftence,  without  intelligence  from  a  SUFFICIENT  CAUSE, 
having  been  proved  from  his  nature ;  this  Author's  energies 
are  infufficient  to  explain  Reformation  of  all  the  beings  that 
we  fee. 


THE  LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA'S  CONFESSION  OF 
FAITH— D'ALEMBERT  ON  CREATION.  &c. 

The  late  King  of  Pruffia,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Mr. 
D'Alembert,  fays,  "  You  begin  by  propofing  an  alarming 
fubjeft;  no  lefs  than  God  himfelf,  incomprehenfible  to  a  li- 
mited being  as  I  am,  and  of  whom  I  can  form  no  idea,  ex- 
cept by  comparing  him  to  an  organiied  body,  that  enjoys  the 
power  of  thought.  I  contemplate  the  whole  organization  of 
the  univerfe,  and  fay  to  myfelf,  "  If  thou  who  art  but  a 
worm,  being  animated,  canft  think,  why  fliould  not  thofe 
immenfe  bodies,  which  are  in  perpetual  motion,  be  produc- 
tive of  thought  much  fuperior  to  thine  ?" 

"  This  appears  to  me  very  probable  ;  but  I  have  not  the 
vanity  to  prefume,  like  the  ancient  Stoics,  that  our  foul  is  an 
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crflanation  from  that  Great  Being,  and  which,  after  death,  'it 
fhall  rejoin  :  For  God  is  not  divifible ;  and  men  are  guilty  of 
folly,  which  God  is  not.  In  fine,  the  Eternal  and  Divine 
Nature  cannot,  nor  ought,  to  communicate  with  periihable 
beings  and  creatures,  whofe  exiftence  has  not  the  duration  of 
a  moment,  when  compared  with  eternity !  Such  is  my  Con- 
fejjion  of  Faith;  and  what  I  have  been  able  to  combine,,  leaft 
abfurd,  on  a  fubjeft  which  has  never  been  underftood  iince 
the  world  was  a  world." 

To  all  which  we  may  fay,  we  have  proved  that  man  is  not 
an  unoriginated  being,  and  found  the  impoffibility  of  his  firft 
exiftence,  from  time  or  eternity,  without  immediate  intelli- 
gence of  things  prefent  and  to  come  fromfome  Caufe :  Hence 
then,  had  equivocal  generation  ever  taken  place,  either  in 
time  or  from  eternity,  and  man  in  confequence  been  pro- 
duced, he  would,  from  his  nature,  have  been  an  accident; 
and,  without  fuch  intelligence  being  communicated,  mull 
have  perifliecj  nearly  as  foon  as  generated  or  produced. 

The  fundamental  do&rine  of  Spinoza,  (of  whom  Mr. 
D'Alembert  feems  to  think,  improperly  perhaps,  the  King  a 
difciple)  viz.  "  That  the  matter  of  all  the  things  in  the  vniverfe 
is  but  one  continued  Being,  every  where  of  the  fame  nature,  how- 
ever differently  modified,  and  endued  with  unchangeable,  ejfential, 
and  infef  arable  attributes — attributes  of  which  he  mentions  exten- 
Jion  and  cogitation  only,  and  calls  them  the  principal,"  is  totally 
void  of  foundation:  For  (not  to  bring  againft  this  doclrine, 
that  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  univerfe)  we  have  found  a  part 
of  matter,  and  that  too  an  organized  part,  MAN,  not  originally 
"  productive  of  thought." 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  allow,  that  a  tendency  in  bodies  to 
motion,  one  or  more  ii'dj!,  Jbould  be  ejfential  to  matter ;  and  that 
it  may  have  fame  end  :  Let  us  alfo  allow,  that  it  was  eternally 
guided  byfiifficient  intelligence,  inherent  therein.  Then,  if  matter 
modelled  and  preferred  man,  it  would  have  been  necejfary  to  his 
original  ex'iftence  (as  a  part  offucb  matter,  and  without  experience) 
(hat  this  intelligence  jfbould  have  /hewn  iff  elf,  direftly  andfuffi- 
cicntly,  in  thcfe  cafes.  Man  would  have  been  Jhcwnfrom  theft', 
*s  an  organized  part,  to  be  in  a  capacity  of  providing  for  himfelf 
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as  foon  as  produced :  The  poj/ibility  of  continued  exi/ience 
have  been  clearly  pointed  out,  and  proved  to  have  ever  exifled. 
But  tbefe  cafes  Jbew  tbe  very  contrary ;  and  difcover  that  man, 
•wanting  experience,  could  not  orisnnally  exi/l  without  tbe  imme- 
diate  mterpofition  of  fame  affive,  intelligent,  and  powerful  Caufe: 
And  the/>7W/~is  confequently  againft  Atbeifm. 

Moreover,  as,  by  thefe  cafes,  il  has  been  demonftrated, 
that  knowledge  muft  have  originally  been  revealed  to  man  by 
fome  Caufe,  the  proof  of  this  Caufe  communicating  with  pe- 
rifhable  beings  needs  not  further  to  be  infixed  on :  And  hence 
we  have  demonjlratwn  againft  Deifm,  as  well  as  againft  Atbeifm. 

I  look  towards  the  immenfe  bodies  of  the  univerfe  with 
filent  admiration  !  But  the  foregoing  conclufions  bid  me  con- 
fider  them  as  vaft  theatres  only,  wherein  are  exhibited  the 
divine  power  and  wifdom  !  They  are,  no  doubt,  of  nobler 
form,  of  more,  admirable  conttru&ion,  than  man  could  devife. 
I  may  allow  them  a  mind,  which  may  be  productive  of 
thought  greatly  fuperior  to  mine !  But  we  have  proved 
matter  or  body  to  be  of  caufed  exiftence ;  and  we  kjiow,  that 
intelligence  is  not  always  according  te  bulk :  For  then  the  horfe 
would  have  more  knowledge  than  the  rider — the  tree  than 
the  man  who  fells  it;  and  we  might  carry  this  comparifon 
further,  and  (hew  greater  inconfifter.cy  in  this  creed. 

But  it  would  be  wafting  time,  when  the  foundations  of 
Atheifm  and  Deifm  are  deftroyed,  and  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tipn  eftablifhed  from  the  nature  of  man,  to  anfwer  all  the 
queftions  and  deductions  of  the  former.  But  let  us  attend  for 
a  moment.  The  King  of  Pruffia  (in  letter  65th  of  vol.  1 1th) 
fays,  "  Tbefyjlem  of  tbe  world  created  out  of  notbing  is  contra.' 
diftory,  confequently  abfurd"  To  this  Mr.  D'Alembert  anf- 
wers,  (in  letter  6Sth)  "  /  firji  agree  ivitb  your  Majcjly,  tbat 
there  is  a  common  principle,  ivbicb  appears  as  evident  to  me  as  it 
does  te you.  Creation  is  abfurd  and  impojfible.  Matter,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  created — confequently,  bas  not  been  created— 
confequently,  is  eternal.  This  refult,  however  neceffary,  will 
not  accord  with  the  true  partizans  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
who  infift  on  Almighty,  Immaterial,  and  A6tive  Intelli- 
gence. But  this  is  of  fmall  importance.  We  feek  truth. 
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and  not  their  pleafure."  In  p.  184  of  the  fame  volume,  Mr. 
D'Alemhert  enquires,  if  "  It  (Intelligence)  has  created  ?"  or,, 
efks  he,  "  Does  it  only  model  ?" 

To  the  firft  we  may  anfwer,  that  we  have  found  matter  or 

body  of  contingent  exiftence.     It  is,   therefore,  an  EFFECT, 

•  which  mujl  have  received  its  being  from  or  through  a  CAUSE 

of  Necejfary  Exiftence;    and  confequently    mujt  lave  been. 

CREATED  or  CAUSED,  by  or  through  fuch  Necejfary  Exiftence.* 

Hence  then,  as  we  muft  believe  either  in  a  creation,  or  in 
the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter,  it  is  infinitely  more  reafon- 
able  to  believe  the  former  than  the  latter :  For  creation  by 
fame  Caufe  is  only  a  difficulty,  which  our  limited  capacities 
cannot  comprehend  ;  but  the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter, 
•without  an  Aft'ive  Caufe,  is  an  abfurdity,  which  is  pointed  to 
by,  and  even  demonjlrated  from,  the  nature  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  necefiarily  follow,  that 
(notwithstanding  any  fuppofed  natural  and  moral  evil,  or  evil 
of  defifl,  which  appears  to  obtain  in  the  world)  the  necejjity 
of  admitting  a  Firft  or  Aflive  Caufe  will  exclude  every  argu- 
ment to  be  taken  againft  the  exiftence  of  fucb  Caufe,  from  a 
fuppofition  that  the  poffibility  of  ibis  Caufe  and  fuch  fuppofed 
evil  cannot- exift  at  the  fame  time. 

We  lhall  fpeak  to  Mr.  D'Alembert's  fecond  queftion  in 
what  follows :  But  having  given  Mirabeau's  Elements  of  Na- 
ture and  the  Creed  of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  and  fully,  thougk 
briefly,  anfwered  them  in  t\iz  fundamental  points,  I  beg  leave 
Shortly  to  ftate 

THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEISM. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  man  can  conftrucl;  inftruments 
from  the  parts  of  matter  or  body,  can  give  them  motion, 
figure,  fize,  and  other  properties  applicable  to  a  variety  o£ 
ufes.  But,  although  he  can  conftruft  fuch  inftruments,  and 
comprehend  their  ufes,  he  cannot  give  them  intelligence,  nor 
voluntary  motion ;  neither  can  an  inftrument  give  itfelf  thefe, 
nor  any  of  the  attributes  which  are  before  mentioned. 

It  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  from  what  has  been  proved,  that 
the  feveral  parts  of  matter  or  body  tvitb  wbieb  we  are  ac* 

*  See  note,  page  16  and  1?, 
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Attainted*    have  only  CAUSED  intelligence,  motion,  figure,  and 
jize ;  we  may,  therefore,  call  thofe  parts  of  matter  materials 
or  inftruments,  to  which  fome  Caufe  has  communicated  thofe 
attributes  in  every  original  circumftance. 

But,  there  was  primarily  no  neccjfary,  but  only.a  caufed,  con- 
nexion between  any  inftrument,  motion,  figure,  fize,  matter,  or 
mere  exiftence — and — INTELLIGENCE,  COMPREHENSION,  or 
DESIGN  :  Yet,  as  man  wanted  experience  or  knowledge  to  con- 
tinue his  exiftence  ;  and,  as  matter  or  body  required  motion, 
jigure,  andjize;  it  is  plain,  that  fome  Caufe  had,  not  only  the 
iomprebenjion  and  power  to  model,  but  the  power  alfo  to  give 
MAN  intelligence  and  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  fufficient 
to  lead  to  this  experience,  as  well  as  involuntary  motion,  figure, 
an&Jize  to  other  matter,  for  performing  its  functions. 

But  tbis  Caufe,  who  gave  intelligence,  and  who  (from  his 
ftrfeft  comprebenjion  of  defign)  muft  have  known  the  present 
wants  of  his  creatures,  muft  alfo  have  known  their  future 
wants;  and,  therefore,  might  give  them  intelligence  of  things 
to  come,  as  well  as  of  things  prefent :  For,  if  fame  Caufe  had 
not  known  the  future  as  well  as  the  prefent,  then  there 
yould  have  been  KO  comprebenfiern  of  defign  in  any  caufe;  and 
CHANCE— that  great  being  of  Atheifra— NOTHING— 
nui ft  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  intelligence,  harmony,  and 
grder.  But,  throughout  nature,  we  perceive  no  effect  without 
Jams  Caufe — no  ACCIDENTAL  THINGS  produced — no  EQUI- 
VOCAL GENERATION  taking  place.  And,  were  we  to  con- 
tend for  fuch  accidents,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  our  argu- 
ment, not  only  to  Ihew  the  poffibihty,  but  the  probability,  of 
our  opinion ;  neither  of  which  can,  I  apprehend,  be  (hewn. 
Tbefe  doflrines  of  Atheifm,  therefore,  are  without  GROUNDS, 
and  coufequently  too  abfurd  to  reafon  upon. 

Moreover,  in  the  fcale  of  nature,  as  man,  with  the  intelli- 
gence given  him,  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  inftrument  he 

*  It  is  sufficient,  that  our  proof  rests  on  what  we  are  acquainted 
with.  When  mankind  have  MOUE  data,  it  v»ill  then  be  proper  to  con- 
•  iil>T  what  mure  may  be  drawn  therefrom.  In  the  mean  \iiue,  we 
i.-1-.oii  from  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  wan.  Should  any  one 
$ring  conjecture,  or  hypothesis,  against  the  facts  herein  stated,  or 
against  the  reasouiu£  drawn  from  £Uch  uatuje,  we  shall 


can  conftrncl ;  fo  the  Original  Caufe  muft  be  infinitely  fupe- 
rior  to  man  :  For,  as  this  Caufe  had  not  only  the  power  of 
modelling  matter,  but  the  power  alfo  of  communicating  to  it 

VOLUNTARY  MOTION,    as  Well  3S  INTELLIGENCE    OF    THINGS 

PRESENT  AND  to  COME,  to  have  communicated  thefe,  he 
muft  have  had  power  and  intelligence  infinitely  fuperior  to 
any  notion  which  can  be  conceived  by  man  :  And,  although 
he  call  in  the  idea  of  the  whole  univerfc  to  his  aid,  he  will 
not  be  enabled  to  ftop,  without  admitting  tbis  Caufe  to  be  a 
Being  of  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Pcnvtr,  nor  without  adding 
thereto  all  the  other  attributes  which  are  demonftrated  in  the 
note,  pages  16,  17- 

But  tbis  Being,  who  can  communicate  voluntary  motion  and 
intelligence  of  things  prefent  and  to  come,  who  can  bring  what  is 
termed  paffive  matter  into  aftwe  exiftence,  and  who  is  a 
Maximum,  not  only  of  intelligence,  but  alfo  of  power,  muft 
have  created  or  caufed  fuch  matter :  For,  as  matter  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  contingent  exiftence,  and  to  be  an  effefl  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  a  c aufei  a  Caufe'  muft 
be  found,  not  of  contingent,  hut  of  neceffary  exiftence ;  oonfe- 
quently,  matter  was  CREATED  or  CAUSED  by  Necejfary  Exig- 
ence— and,  therefore,  by  that  Being  whofe  non  exiftence  is 
impoflible — by  tbat  Being,  whom  we  confider  our  Creator  and 
Prfferver—THE  ALMIGHTY  GOD  AND  MAKER  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE. 


IT  has  now  been  (hewn,  that  man  muft  hare  been  created, 
that  he  muft  have  been  preferved,  and  that  a  revelation,  or 
inftru&ion,  muft  have  been  given  him,  by  God.  Now,  this 
revelation  might  have  been  given  him  at  the  creation,  and 
have  been  fufticient  to  conduct  him  through  life  without  far- 
ther intelligence :  Or,  it  might  have  been  given  only  as 
wanted. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  firft  created  being  muft  have  had  re- 
vealed to  him  things  prelent  and  to  come,  muft  have  Icen  his 
wants,  all  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  muft 
bav.e  been  (hewn  the -means  by  which  he  was  to  fatisfy  tbole 
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wants,  and  to  avoid  thefe  dangers.  In  fad,  what  mankind 
now  get  from  experience  and  instruction  muft  have  been  ori- 
ginally received  from  revelation. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  man  primarily  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  hand,  to  have  been  conducted  to  know- 
ledge as  he  wanted  it  through  life ;  and  to  have  gained  ex- 
perience, like  his  race,  as  his  faculties  expanded.  But,  in 
either  cafe,  or  in  any  cafe  between  thefe,  man,  being  taught 
by  revelation,  was  to  inftruct  his  children,  and  thefe  their 
defcendants.  A  failure  in  this  inftruction  would  have  broken 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  Providence :  But  a  failure  in  man  to- 
wards his  offspring,  from  neglect  or  infufficiency,  was  pofli- 
ble,  nay  probable;  and,  confequently,  he  might  have  left 
them  without  neceflary,  perhaps  without  any,  knowledge  of 

the  Divine  Will. Hence,    divine  inftruction  was   ftill 

neceflary  to  be  repeated ;  and  Prophets,  or  men  whofe  minds 
were  illuminated,  might  be  repeatedly  fent  to  the  human 

race. But  the  proofs  of  Revelation  are  well  known.     We 

have  attempted  an  introduction  to  thefe — have  demonftrated 
the  original  neceffity  thereof — and  have  fhewn  that  Atheifm 
and  Deifm  have  no  ground  from  the  nature  of  man. 


FINIS. 
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